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Tue times are changed. Formerly 
eyery rural parish was full of the 
manor-houses of the resident gentry ; 
now they are scantily scattered, or, 
where they remain, rarely inhabited 
beyond two or three months in the 
year. This is a political subject of 
mighty importance to the agricultural 
population. It is true, that the manu- 
facturing portion of the people has 
been infinitely growing upon it for the 
last fifty years, and certain philoso- 
phers think such a growth a national 
benefit; but this is, at least, a very 
doubtful question. Mere increase of 
numbers, without a proportionate in- 
crease of subsistence and competence, 
is, instead of being beneficial, a fright- 
ful grievance; and if this evil is aggra- 
vated by a deterioration of morals and 
health, it is a positive plague. 

Adam Smith’s is a very profound 
book ; but he only undertakes to shew 
how the greatest quantity of national 
wealth can be produced, not what will 
be the moral and political effect of that 
creation : without which, a statesman 
can come to no just conclusions. The 
advantages of manufactures have been 
over-rated —they are but the converti- 
bility of the soil; and sometimes a bad 
convertibility. They may augment 
riches, they cannot create them: but 
the sort of riches which they add is 
often hurtful. The first object of a 
Statesman ought to be to make the 
majority of the people easy, healthy, 
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contented, and virtuous; the question 
lies between the old agricultural state, 
and the present manufaeturing and 
commercial state. 

This carries us back to a discussion 
of the feudal system; that system no 
one will deny to have been beautifully 
framed for the purposes of the times in 
which it arose. It was a perfect chain 
of subordination. There was then but 
little productive property save in land ; 
and all the chief land was possessed 
by the condition of military tenure. 
Hence all the chiefs of the nation were 
soldiers ; hence in peace they resided 
in the country; and hence all distine- 
tions arose from superiority in arms. 
All sought, therefore, and all the higher 
ranks attained, the marks of warlike 
badges. What are now called heraldic 
insignia began with the Crusades, in 
which it became necessary to distin- 
guish the troops, not only of one na- 
tion, but of one chief from another ; 
and this was done by such arbitrary 
marks on their shields, helmets, coats, 
banners, and pennons, which soon be- 
came hereditary, and separated one 
family from another. All these early 
coats had allusions to the symbols and 
instruments of courage and war; and 
more especially to the war in which 
Europe was then engaged. Thus the 
first and most honourable badge was 
the cross. Then came lions, leopards, 
eagles, wolves, griffins, pales, piles, 
bars, bends, chevrons, escallop shells, 
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frets, cinquefoils, checks, stars, annu- 
lets, lozenges, muscles, torteauxes, 
manders, martlets, fleurs-de-lis, carbles, 
horse-shoes, swords, gauntlets, ermine, 
stags, water-bouquets, pheons’ heads, 
arrows, &c. Kc. 

To prevent the confusion of different 
families assuming the same coat was 
the business of the earl-marshal, who 
had the arrangement of the field of 
battle; and this office soon became 
hereditary in the great family of Mow- 
bray, from whom it passed by marriage 
to the Howards, with whom it con- 
tinues to this day. And hence the 
Court of Chivalry, and the College of 
Arms, to register arms and pedigrees ; 
which last was not incorporated till 
about the time of Edward IV. 

From these causes it will necessarily 
follow, that such distinctive hereditary 
badges were highly and justly valued 
by families. When they returned from 
the wars to their castles and manor- 
houses, they hung up their blazoned 
shields and banners, and their crested 
helmets, in their halls, in their churches, 
and over their tombs, sculptured them 
on their gateways and walls, and had 
them painted in the glass-windows 
both of their castles and their chapels ; 
so that they became not only the orna- 
ments of the fortress which frowned 
with war, but of the house of religion 
and peace, and waved over the silence 
ofthe grave. There cannot be a doubt 
that these gorgeous appearances had an 
influence over the imaginations of the 
lower orders, and aided authority and 
subordination. The banners of those 
who could fairly, and by tradition fixed 
in the minds of people, go up to the 
Crusades, were especially respected : 
the checks of Warren; the horse-shoes 
of Ferrers; the crosses of De Burgh 
and Neville ; the quarterly and black 
bend of Lacy and Clavering ; the cross 
of Vesci; the blue bars of Grey; the 
blue lion of Percy; the torteauxes of 
Courtenay ; the manch of Hastings; 
the checks and fess of Clifford; the 
bars and torteauxes of Wake; the 
bendlets of Byron; the crow of Cor- 
bet ; the cinquefoil of Astley; the fess 
and martlets, or crosses, of Berkeley ; 
the gold lion of Talbot; the escalops 
of Malet; the bars nebules of Blount; 
the bars wavy of Basset ; the chevronels 
of Clare; the lion of Mowbray; the 
quarterly and star of Vere; the ten 
bars of Mortimer; the bend and lions 
of Bohun ; the chevron of Stafford ; the 
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fret of Audley; the water-bouquets of 
Roos; the fess lozenges of Montagu; 
the quarterly, the fret, and the bend of 
De Spenser; the chief of Clinton ; the 
quarterly and bend vaire of Sackville ; 
the lance-restes of Granville; the eagles 
of De Courcy ; the saltier of Fitzgerald ; 
the chief of Butler; the pile of Chan- 
dos; the bars of Burdett; the chevrons 
of Tyrell; the black cross of Mohun; 
the lions of Strange ; the pheon’s-head 
of Egerton ; the six lions of Longspé ; 
the chevron and houets of Cobham; 
the three cinquefoils of Bardolf, &c. 
&c. &c. ;—all these were of a venerable 
and primary origin. 

The feudal tenures were of a nature 
to render necessary public records, 
which furnished documents of the 
highest degree of certainty, to ascertain 
the pedigrees of those who derived 
their inheritances by military tenure. 
These Mr. Grimaldi’s Origines Genea- 
logice sets out in a most clear and 
useful manner. But the early heralds, 
in their laziness or ignorance, made 
little use of such previous documents: 
their pedigrees are bare, vague, un- 
vouched, and undated. They ought 
to have consulted the memorials of 
castles, halls, churches, tombs,’ deeds, 
records, and monastic obituaries. All 
ancient coats must necessarily have 
stood only on prescription; heralds 
could not sell coats —a patent of arms 
was comparatively a modern invention. 
We believe no patent goes back beyond 
Henry VI. 

The first herald who seemed to have 
searched records was Robert Glover, 
Somerset-herald in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and whose MS. collections 
are still held in great estimation. Then 
caine Camden, garter-king, a learned 
antiquary and eloquent classical scho- 
lar, as his Britannia amply testifies. 
His carping opponent was Rafe Brook, 
a disappointed herald, of minute mind 
and malignant temper; criticised in 
his turn by Vincent, another herald, of 
better character, whose life has been 
lately given by Sir Harris Nicolas. 
And now came the most learned, labo- 
rious, and deep researcher in this class 
of antiquities, the celebrated Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, who first wrote his 
famous History of Warwickshire, and 
then, with the aid of Roger Dodswell, 
compiled the great work, the Monas- 
ticon Anglicanum. He then compiled 
the Baronage of England ; a work of 
stupendous toil aud great excellence, 
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but dull, uncouth, and not always 
exact. We may here mention Sir 
Edward Bysshe, garter-king, who edit- 
ed, with learned annotations, Upton de 
Re Militari; but he afterwards de- 
turpated, and became idle, dissipated, 
and reckless. See his character given 
by Anthony Wood, in his Autobio- 
graphy. Elias Ashmole was a learned 
man, but superstitious, and given to 


astrology ; his History of the Order of 


the Garter is still esteemed. He pub- 
lished Church-notes of Berkshire, and 
there records the story of the murder 
of the Countess of Leicester, wife of 
Robert Dudley, at Cumnor. At the 
commencement of the last century, 
John Anstis was garter; and also pub- 
lished a History of the Early Knights 
of the Garter, and a Treatise on the 
Court of Chivalry. He was industrious 
and exact, but insufferably dry. Wil- 
liam Oldys was a littérateur of extra- 
ordinary merit: he was an admirable 
bibliographer in old English literature, 
and especially poetry. He gave a 
learned life of Sir Walter Raleigh, pre- 
fixed to a folio collection of his works. 
Warburton the herald was a great col- 
lector, and dabbler in many parts of 
literature ; but quarrelled with his bro- 
ther heralds. He was, we believe, 
great-uncle to the present M. P. of that 
name. Joseph Edmundson was, ac- 
cording to rumour, a bastard of Sir 
Joseph Ayloffe, an ancient baronet, to 
whom is attributed the historical dis- 
course on arms prefixed to Vol. I. of 
Edmundson’s Dictionary of Arms. We 
ought, however, to have mentioned in 
its place, Gwillim’s Heraldry, a book 
once very popular. 

Sir Henry Spelman’s Aspilogia is a 
learned work; and one of the most 
curious works on heraldry is Sigilla Co- 
mitum Flandria, by Uredius (Wrede, 
a Fleming). The topographical histo- 
ries of counties are a fund of inform- 
ation on this subject ; such as Lambard’s 
Perambulation of Kent ; Burton’s Lei- 
cestershire ; Philipot’s Villare Cantia- 
num; Dugdale’s Warwickshire ; Chaun- 
cy’s Hertfordshire ; Atkyns’s Glouces- 
tershire ; and numerous modern works: 
of all which Gough has given an ac- 
count in his Anecdotes of British To- 
pography. But Gough’s superb work 
on sepulchral monuments is the most 
luminous and certain guide as to the 
usage of arms on tombs. In Scotland 
there are good works on heraldry, es- 
pecially those by Nisbet. About 1794, 
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there appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine a biographical list of all the 
English writers on heraldry, with cha- 
racters; and about the same time, 
Dallaway’s quarto volume on heraldry 
was published, to which was annexed 
a life of Gregory King, the herald and 
political arithmetician. Arthur Collins 
began the first of his numerous editions 
of the peerage about 1709; and he 
also gave a very full and good work of 
the families of baronets, about 1740; 
of which, however, two volumes were 
commenced in a former edition in 1720. 
Mr. Lodge is the only herald who has 
united biographical genius and elegant 
composition with genealogical research. 
His Notes to the Illustrations of His- 
tory, and his Memoirs, both of the 
Holbein Heads and the Illustrious 
Portraits, are admirable. 

There is no subject more curious 
and more striking to the imagination 
than the history of chivalry. Many 
attempts have been made to write it : 
it has never yet been perfectly done, 
because no author has sufficiently unit- 
ed fancy and eloquence with research 
and knowledge. Nor can it be ade- 
quately done without numerous en- 
gravings and embellishments. It re- 
quires a union of so many opportuni- 
ties with so much genius, that it pro- 
bably never will be done. It was an 
institution that, though it might occa- 
sionally lead to some excesses and ab- 
surdities, yet was noble in its origin, 
in its purposes, and in its spirit. It 
so far purified the heart, that it was 
unselfish and generous. It was that 
spur to fame which led to encounter 
dangers, and seek immortality by mag- 
nanimous deeds. It delighted the 
senses without sensuality, it cheered 
the mind by variety of splendour, and 
it fortified and soothed those gradations 
of society which, in some shape or 
other, must exist. There is nothing 
now to keep alive the energies of the 
people: it is all hopeless and unbroken 
poverty. The splendour of the rich is 
only for themselves: there are no halls 
of hospitality, no feasts for the poor, 
no common dancing and music, no 
songs and minstrels, no Christmas ca- 
rols, no pomp of arms, and banners, 
and tilts, and tournaments; much 
luxury, but no plenty; much pomp, 
but no solidity. 

Highly cultivated, ardent, and ima- 
ginative minds will regret the times 
and the manners which could give rise 
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to the pictures and feelings of such a 
poem as Spenser’s Faéry Queen. The 
character of the court, and the pro- 
gresses of Queen Elizabeth, kept alive 
the loyalty and respect of the people. 
The establishment of a feudal noble 
was also a little court, and dispensed 
beneficence and cheerfulness around it. 
What does a modern peer do among 
his country neighbours to create re- 
spect and love? He keeps no baronial 
retinue, he spends his winters in Lon- 
don, and his autumns at watering- 
places: all is a cold and squeezing 
economy. His servants are from Lon- 
don, his horses are often a job, and his 
household on board-wages! For nine 
or ten months in the year, who inhabits 
the country mansion? A shivering 
decrepit old man or woman, worn out 
with age and scanty fare, a large ram- 
bling lonely kitchen, and a cold hearth ; 
a gamekeeper, who sells his spvils ; 
a gardener, who supplies the next 
market; and a steward, who plunders 
and grinds the labourers of the domain. 
The park is solitary, the stables are un- 
tenanted, the cottages are without fields 
or gardens, and all strikes a damp upon 
the visitor, that makes him fly eagerly 
back to the murmur, the clamours, and 
the squabbles of the crowded city. 
Perhaps the old church, with all its 
banners, and tombs, and brasses, and 
painted windows, was too near to the 
new spruce Grecian mansion ; — it has 
been pulled down, and a modern, brick, 
flat-roofed, slated, porticoed chapel, 
like a Methodist meeting-house, built 
on a distant knoll of the park in its 
stead. The traveller enters, but all is 
empty: there exist no records of the 
dead, no memorials of the past, no 
feudal blazonry, no chivalrous remem- 
brances. Perhaps the estate has passed 
from some ancient name to a modern 
coronet, blazoned out with leaf-gold 
and a complexity of hieroglyphical 
devices by Heard and Naylor, to whom 
and whose employers the types of 
ancient days were offensive. We have 
seen such things but too often. We 
remember a rambling old baronial 
house ofa peer standing in the wooded 
bottom of an ancient park. We went 
again afier a few years — not one stone 
was left on another; but a modern 
Grosvenor-Square-house of Portland- 
stone, of a size fit for a middling gen- 
tleman, placed on a bare knoll, near 
the turnpike-road, in its stead. Has 
the reader ever visited the magnificent 
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old mansion of Penshurst—its spacious 
rooms, its galleries, and its historical 
portraits —or entered the adjoining 
church, where repose the bones and 
moulder the banners and shields of all 
the Sydneys? If he has, and is not 
stirred even to deep melancholy and 
pain, his faculties and heart are strangely 
torpid. 

Such are the alleged improvements 
of society, as wealth grows, and manu- 
factures increase. The cold philoso- 
pher may find out some defects in 
these old times: he may talk of feudal 
oppression, of the tyranny of landlords, 
and the servile dependence of tenants ; 
and those landlords at the beck of the 
crown, for any mad military service on 
which it chooses to put them. But 
what are those evils compared with the 
dependence and servility of the poor- 
laws, or the boorish mastership of a 
rude overgrown farmer? It will he 
urged, that in lieu of the feudal chief 
the lower classes have now the patron- 
age of the great merchant, in his West 
London town-house, or his suburban 
villa. But what an immoral, un- 
wholesome, dissolute, reckless set, are 
such an household! less boorish and 
dull than the country peasant :—but 
their liveliness is levity, and their 
polish emptiness. The peasant is some- 
times obstinate and unbending like the 
hard wood; the town-domestic, if he 
is as supple as the reed, is also as 
hollow and strengthless. It is worse 
than useless to augment a population 
which must be subsisted by unwhole- 
some means, in an immoral and fac- 
tious state. It is said that they may 
gain more by manufactures than by 
labour applied to an ungrateful soil ; 
but if they do gain more, their gains 
are both more unequal and more un- 
certain ; the excess is spent in idleness, 
intemperance, and debauchery: no 
provision is made for the day of de- 
falcation ; and then comes the day of 
starvation, rage, and despair! . Such is 
the overflow of a manufacturing popu- 
lation. But it does not end here. The 
necessity of a resort to the more fertile 
and less taxed soils of other countries, 
throws out of employ a proportionate 
number of agricultural peasantry ; still 
urging forward an increase of manu- 
facturing workmen, till a nation lives 
at the mercy of other nations: and 
when at length the foreign supply 
fails, the neglected soil at home is no 
longer fit for cultivation. It is over- 
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grown with weeds; the capital formerly 
employed on it is extinguished; and 
both capital and skill are wanting to 
break up the ground afresh. 

It was always the plan of the com- 
mercial body to break up the feudal 
system; and Henry VII. aided them, 
that he might weaken the aristocracy, 
who stood between him and the peo- 
ple, and were a barrier to the abso- 
jutism of the crown. Such they ever 
were in good times. Witness what 
they extorted from King John and 
Henry III., and what they did at the 
Revolution of 1688. They were co- 
equal with the crown in their own 
department, and not the nominees and 
creatures of it. An ancient Anglo- 
Norman peer has as much right to his 
peerage as the Conqueror and his 
heirs had and have to the throne. The 
lords are now changed in their nature 
and character, as society is changed 
from military and agricultural to ma- 
nufacturing, commercial, and monied. 

But that which drew away the 
strength and flower of the inhabitants 
from the country to the capital was the 
Funded Debt. This has been the 
grand source of the destruction of old 
families, and the decay of the landed 
interest. The greater part of this fund 
is extracted from the land; perhaps 
not the whole of it, because some may 
come from the manufactured commo- 
dities, and some of the profits of foreign 
commerce. This debt has corrupted 
and demoralised, as well as impover- 
ished the people, and given a most 
mischievous influence over govern- 
ment and political affairs. 

The books at the head of this article 
lead to the inquiry, by what principles 
and rules the ancient gentry were 
marshalled. This conducts us at once 
to the Court of Chivalry and Star 
Chamber. Dallaway has given an 
account of this court in his book on 
heraldry ; but, as earl-marshal’s secre- 
tary, he was under some restraint in 
speaking freely of it. By its arbitrary 
proceedings in the reign of James I. and 
Charles I., it became a national griev- 
ance. Lord Clarendon has painted in 
living colours the character of the earl- 
marshal, Thomas Howard, earl of 
Arundel, who presided over that court. 
He was a proud, overbearing, and al- 
most illiterate man; notwithstanding, 
he had the vanity to be thought a 
patron of learning, by his precious 
collection of marbles and ancient 
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inscriptions. The father of the late 
Duke of Norfolk, when Mr. Howard, 
endeavoured to defend his ancestor’s 
character against Lord Clarendon ; but 
feebly and unsuccessfully. The mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of Lord Arun- 
del’s immediate ancestors had not 
broken his proud spirit: his father 
died a prisoner in the Tower; his 
grandfather, the Duke of Norfolk, was 
beheaded for his alleged treason with 
Mary, queen of Scots; his great-grand- 
father Henry, earl of Surrey, the poet, 
also lost his life on the scaffold. 

The earl’s imperious temper led him 
to delight in the exercise of his pre- 
tended authority in the Court of Chi-~ 
valry; and the heralds of that day 
were the proper tools of his arbitrary 
excesses. The rules of the College of 
Arms were established when there 
began to be great corruptions in those 
concerns; and they made use of the 
jurisdiction for the purposes of profit 
and extortion. Their duty was to re- 
cord the arms used by different families, 
and to take care that one did not in- 
terfere with the usage of another. This 
involved questions of pedigrees and 
pre-occupancy. ‘There is no doubt, in 
the origin each feudal chief took his 
own heraldric distinction at his own 
will, provided he used no coat which 
was already used by another; and part 
of the business of the earl-marshal and 
his officers was to attend the field when 
the armies were arrayed, and see that 
no one committed this fault upon 
order. 

No one holding by military tenure 
land, of sufficient quality and amount 
to impose on him the necessity of 
bringing into the field troops under 
his own command, could be without 
his heraldric ensign for his shield and 
his banners. His very military tenure 
gave him a right to it. The title, there- 
fore, to that which the heralds were 
bound to register, was solely a question 
of usage; and that, after a lapse of 
time, could be determined by sculp- 
tures on tombs, and in castles and 
halls, by seals to deeds, and by paint- 
ings in glass-windows, as well as by 
tradition and ancient rolls of arms. 
Then came the question of pedigree, 
where there was an interruption of 
proof of usage. The heralds, when 
they became a corporate body, began 
to register these usages in their books, 
as the evidences came before them. 
The occurrence of such evidences must 
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have been partly accidental, and very 
imperfect. Many of the most ancient 
coats were never entered. But in a 
course of time the heralds, for their 
own mercenary gains, set up a rule, 
that no claimant should justify his title 
unless by tracing up some entered 
coat. This rule was too absurd and 
dishonest to be worth refuting. It was 
to reverse the principle of the institu- 
tion, in proportion to what was lost in 
the night of time. The pedigree was 
to be made to depend on a beginning 
which could be shewn, in times then 
modern, from the herald’s authority. 
Therefore a modern patent, bought 
with money, was to be better than a 
crusade-coat!!! 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
heralds were authorised to visit the 
provinces, to regulate arms, suppress 
abuses in the usurpation of them, and 
to enter pedigrees. This they per- 
formed in a very slovenly, imperfect, 
and ignorant manner. Almost every 
county was visited in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but still the pedi- 
grees of that time are very bare and 
loose. Lambard, in his Perambulation 
of Kent, has given a list of the Kentish 
gentry of that reign, with a mark to 
those who had their pedigrees then 
entered in the heralds’ books. At the 
back of some maps in the British Mu- 
seum, which we believe belonged to 
Lord Burleigh, are lists of the principal 
gentry in each county in the reign of 
Henry VII. But Leland’s Itinerary 
contains the best contemporary ac- 
count of the nobles and gentry in the 
time of Henry VIII., with a description 
— brief indeed —of their castles and 
mansions, and sometimes the value of 
their rentals. In the reign of James I. 
new visitations were made by the he- 
ralds ; but these are still very careless 
and imperfect. For instance, one of 
the Arundells of Trerice, in Cornwall, 
is entered as legitimate, when his own 
father in his will calls him his bastard 
son. In another case, at a country- 
town in an eastern county, where the 
Visitation was held, the mother of the 
chief family (lords of the town, and of 
high quality) is called the suitor of a 
peer of her own name, when she was 
only of a remote branch; and the 
question might have been settled by 
only applying at her house in the next 
street: and the place of the son, a 
knight and courtier, is confounded with 
that of his father, also a man of rank 
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about the court. In another case, the 
two brothers ofa chiefofa great family, 
who signed the pedigree, are left out, 
though he gives both of them legacies 
in his will four years afterwards. These 


. books of the heralds, therefore, are so 


imperfect, that they never ought to 
have been admitted as legal evidence. 
Some of Dugdale’s Visitations are dis- 
covered to have been erroneous; and 
even the later and ampler ones of 
Gregory King are not without flaws. 
But the interference of the Court of 
Chivalry, under the earl-marshal, was 
conducted in the most arbitrary and 
unconstitutional manner. Whenever the 
crown wished to do a tyrannical act, it 
resorted to this court; witness the pro- 
ceedings against Sir Robert Dudley 
with regard to his legitimacy. 

The writer of this article has no 
doubt that Sir Robert was legitimate ; 
though it must be admitted that Gervase 
Holles, who lived near those times, 
and was connected with the parties, 
did not consider him so. The pro- 
ceedings form a very curious article 
in the Biographia Britannica. Though 
the Court of Chivalry was abolished, in 
conformity with the Bill of Rights, the 
heralds have never ceased to act on 
the priuciples and rules of that unjust 
and odious court; and the late Duke 
of Norfolk was very fond of a personal 
interference, and busied himself much 
about the grant or denial of arms. 

The heralds, in the last thirty years, 
have derived great profits from the 
grants of arms novis hominibus; and it 
has been much the fashion of late for 
the mercantile classes to resort thither. 
Whoever has read the preliminary 
statements to the new grants by Sir 
Isaac Heard, must smile at the utter 
inconsistency and whimsicality of the 
principles,— if he had any principles, 
— by which the knightly garter endea- 
voured to justify the devices he as- 
signed. Sometimes, without any co- 
lour of evidence, he gave so near an 
approach to an old coat, that none but 
a very nice eye could distinguish it; 
and sometimes he insulted one who 
had fair pretensions, by giving him a 
coat as opposite as he could invent 
to what his family had long borne. 
If left to himself, he would give a 
coat more like hieroglyphics than he- 
raldry. 

Among the great reforms that are 
wanted, the establishment of a legal 
court for the record of pedigrees is 
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one. In the report of the commis- 
sioners on real property and convey- 
ancing, this want is strongly urged. 
It would not be difficult. Reports 
might be quarterly made to every sub- 
division of magistrates from every 
parish, duly authenticated by oath, and 
otherwise vouched, and returned by 
the clerks to some record-office ; and 
there might bea legal court established, 
with barristers to plead ; and heralds 
to be only allowed to prepare researches 
and evidence, like attorneys questions 
of facts, to be decided by a jury. 

It is absurd that the heralds will 
allow no prescriptive rights to arms. 
Sir Edward Bysshe having omitted 
in one of his visitations to get the 
arms of the respective families entered 
in the fair copy, from the original 
notes, Sir Isaac Heard, when those 
original notes were recovered, would 
not allow them to be inserted; but 
forced some of the families to take 
new grants !! 

It is the fashion of the day to consi- 
der pedigrees of no value. If so, it 
would be better at once to abolish in- 
heritable property and honours. We 
regard breed in animals, why not in 
human beings? If it be true that 
“ wisdom cometh of leisure,” and that 
much is the effect of childish impres- 
sions and early instruction, then the 
descent from honourable and educated 
parents is a strong recommendation. 

As coat-armour arose out of the mi- 
litary profession, so men of the gown, 
or of commerce, could only obtain 
them by royal grant. And this must 
have been the real origin of patents by 
which such permission was obtained, 
at a time when the original institution 
began to slacken in its rules, and men 
aspired, through vanity, to the appear- 
ance of having sprung from sources of 
an higher quality than they were really 
derived from ; and, indeed, when men 
had obtained wealth from the arts of 
peace, the military tenures which that 
wealth purchased rendered the acquire- 
ment of such badges necessary. In 
that harvest of new fortunes, the disso- 
lution of monasteries and the spoils of 
the church, the grants were numerous, 
as in the Cromwells, Wriothesleys, 
Peters, Pagets, Mildmays, Dormers, 
&e. &c. Then it was that the heralds 
shewed a good deal ofcunning; for no 
one could mistake a new coat at first 
sight by its complex appearance. It 
is true that, after the lapse of three 
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centuries, many of these houses have 
now the credit of being ancient. 

Whatever the truth may be, that 
truth ought not then to have been, or 
now to be, disguised. We are speak- 
ing of these things historically ; whether 
wise or foolish, we are noticing them 
as facts. They have been for six or 
seven centuries inwoven with the man- 
ners and customs of all Europe, and 
have formed a part of the essential ar- 
rangements of society. The chain of 
subordination of the feudal system must 
be admitted to have been perfect ; and 
these heraldic distinctions may be said 
to have been of the essence of it. 
Wyrley’s Ancient Usage of Bearing 
Arms, published at the end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was a clever 
and clear historical discourse. Dug- 
dale republished it a centuryafterwards, 
with a few additions, and a catalogue 
of the then existing peerage. This is 
the most satisfactory treatise on the 
subject in a short compass which we 
have. Arms are certainly of more 
trifling consideration in the cases of 
new coats, which have had their com- 
mencement since the causes and pri- 
mary uses of these badges have entirely 
ceased. But the desire to adopt them, 
rightly or wrongly, is incontrovertible 
evidence how muck and how generally 
they are valued; and how universal is 
the feeling of the reverence of birth. 

This adds to the importance of a 
strict regard to the laws, by which 
this, like all other property, ought to 
be regulated and protected. The laws 
of evidence in England ought to be 
uniformly enforced. The earl marshal’s 
court was accustomed to put these 
laws at defiance. The heralds often 
rejected the evidence which the court 
of common law admitted, and admitted 
what those courts rejected. Questions 
of fact, by the constitution of England, 
can only be decided by a jury. So 
says Lord Holt, in his famous judg- 
ment, in the King’s Bench, in the Ban- 
bury case, 1695. (See Skinner, and 
Lord Raymond.) 

The usage of the same arms in an- 
cient times was a satisfactory proof of 
descent from a common stock. Let us 
take an instance. The Scudamores 
of Holme-Lacy, and the Scudamores of 
Kentchurch, both in Herefordshire, 
have always, from an early date, borne 
the same arms; yet the junction of 
one with the other cannot be traced. 
But who can doubt from this fact that 
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they had a common origin? When 
the heralds made their visitation, they 
disclaimed, as usurpers, those gentry 
who could not, or did not, prove to 
them the right to the arms they used. 
There is no doubt that some gentry, 
either from supiness, or dislike to pay 
the heralds’ fees, did not make their 
proofs when they could; and the 
heralds revenged themselves by dis- 
claiming them; but this rarely hap- 
pened, unless the defaulter’s right was 
so incontestable that a herald’s dis- 
claimer would not affect their credit. 
The non-disclaimer of the heralds, 
where the open use can be proved, is 
a very strong presumptive evidence 
that the heralds could not impeach the 
right. 

This armorial bearing, in many 
cases, is a positive evidence to identify 
or separate persons of the same name, 
where all other means of doing so fail. 
It clears up one of the difficulties in 
pedigree which are continually occur- 
ring. The commissioners on real pro- 
perty admit that questions of pedi- 
gree are among the greatest obstacles 
that this branch of the law has to con- 
tend with. We have already hinted at 
a remedy for preserving future pedi- 
grees sufficiently simple; but such is 
the supineness of the legislature on 
this subject, that we do not believe 
that this or any other plan will be 
adopted ; because, when an attempt 
was made, about fifteen or sixteen years 
ago, by the medium of funeral certifi- 
cates, the motion was scouted by 
oficial persons, as well as by all the 
Radicals of the house. Acts have 
been passed to quiet titles on real 
property: an act ought to be passed 
to quiet titles in the usage of arms, 
since the cessation of heralds’ visita- 
tions. It might be to this effect, that 
all who could prove the usage up to 
the grandfather, provided it went back 
a century, should be in future deemed 
to have a good title, unless the right to 
such usage could be disproved, the 
onus disprobandi in such case to lie on 
the heralds; but such title not to be 
hereafter deemed proof of alliance, un- 
less it went back one hundred and 
fifty years from the date of the act. 

We are all well aware how very un- 
palatable these topics are to that large 
body of the people who are anxious to 
propagate the doctrine of the equality 
of man ; but the doctrine of the equality 
of man in civil society is now found 
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out to be an absurd impossibility ! 
The object of all legislatures ought to 
be to soften that inequality in the 
manner best adapted to the general 
happiness, and the security of order 
and authority. That is best, by endea- 
vouring to secure respect and distinc- 
tion to eminence in liberal occupa- 
tions, in preference to the pursuit of 
that selfish wealth, which can never 
fail by its own force to have sufficient 
sway. If nothing but wealth is re- 
garded, who will seek any thing but 
wealth? Then it may be truly said, 
with Horace, 


‘* querenda pecunia primum est ; 
Virtus post nummos.” 


It is true, that in the abuses ofhuman 
institutions, honours have been often 
conferred in right of wealth,— not to 
counterbalance it; and this has been 
for the last century more especially 
the case with the dignity of the baron- 
etage. We will not say that it never 
occurred at the commencement of that 
order; but it occurred rarely. A sin- 
gular case comes to our recollection, in 
Sir William Courten, a rich merchant 
in the reign of Charles I., who, or 
whose son, married a daughter of the 
first Earl of Bridgewater; of the rise 
and fall of which family of Courten, a 
most curious and minute account is 
given in the second edition of the Bio- 
graphia Britannica,—we forget whe- 
ther under the article of Courten, or 
Charlton, which name was assumed by 
the last of the family. 

The first list of baronets was made 
up of the heirs of the most ancient 
families of commoners, with very rare 
exceptions. But it took ten years to 
fill.up the two hundred, to which num- 
ber it was originally limited. The sum 
to be paid was 1000/., and the qualifi- 
cation an annual revenue of land of 
1000/., besides a certain degree of 
honourable descent. We much doubt 
if many of them had in fact this rental, 
which then was a large one, notwith- 
standing the exaggerated ideas which 
vulgar and uninformed people have of 
landed rentals. Some of them, having 
got this step, soon found their way 
into the peerage. Those who remain 
in the baronetage are about forty, many 
of them still flourishing with large 
estates. It can scarcely be denied, 
that whatever secures the permanence 
of property in the same family is a 
great political advantage, though abso- 
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lute monarchs may wish to break down 
a strong aristocracy. To give a speci- 
men of the first baronets, we need only 
name a few, whose aboriginal antiquity 
cannot be contested. Such as Clifton, 
Barrington, Musgrave, Gresley, Har- 
rington, Mordaunt, Egerton, Burdett, 
Tichborne, Wake, Mansel, Dering, &c. 
(the last name, indeed, belongs to 
Charles I.) A few truly ancient names 
and families remain among the un- 
titled commoners, but they are very 
few—such as Drake of Amersham. 
Some of the great untitled commoners 
have changed their names; such as 
Coke, Portman, Egerton of Tatton, &c. 
We now come to more important, 
and what are deemed more statesman- 
like considerations. If any one thinks 
that he can go upon abstract notions 
of politics, detached from the moral 
feelings and habits of a people, he will 
be very much mistaken. The subjects 
we have hitherto discussed deeply affect 
those moral feelings and habits. We 
contend that the desertion of a country 
life by the upper ranks is a great na~- 
tional evil, deeply affecting the charac- 
ter and happiness of the agricultural 
population, which ought to be the 
strength of a state. We think that the 
value of agricultural wealth is very 
much under-rated, and the value of 
manufactured and commercial wealth 
very much over-rated ; that it is not 
desirable to bring a nation into the 
highly artificial state into which the 
British empire bas been brought by 
these latter means; and that in this 
respect the Funded Debt has been a 
most enormous and gigantic mischief. 
It is a truism to say that taxes ope- 
rate on the produce of the soil bya 
positive subtraction of a portion of 
that produce; and no high nominal 
price for the remainder can make 
amends for that loss, because the price 
of other commodities will rise propor- 
tionally. The produce of manufactures 
is in proportion to the cost in human 
labour; but the produce of the soil is 
partly the result of the operations of 
nature ; and therefore the price in this 
case cannot entirely be regulated by 
the cost. If therefore we pursue out 
this observation, it will lead to the 
conclusion, that taxes operate more 
heavily on the produce of land than 
on other commodities. But this is a 
theory we have not room here to ex- 
plain at large. When we add the 
assessed taxes, and the land-tax to this, 
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it follows that the Funded Debt has 
ruined the land. And while the in- 
come-tax was in operation, the tenant’s 
tax added to the landlord’s—both of 
which were finally paid by the land- 
lord in deduction of rent—charged the 
land with 174 per cent, instead of 10 
per cent; and then the deduction al- 
lowed by the act for repairs never 
covered them. We have seen many 
cases of poor land, and many build- 
ings, where, in the course of fifteen 
years, the rent never paid the costs. 

This will account for the desertion 
of country mansions, the decay of 
ancient families, and the discomfort, 
misery, and demoralisation of the pea- 
santry. The celebrated bishop, Joseph 
Hall, in one of his spirited satires, 
published at the end of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s reign, has the following pictu- 
resque description of a deserted country 
mansion : 


“ Beat the broad gates; a goodly hollow 

sound, 

With double echoes, doth again re- 
bound ; 

But not a dog doth bark to welcome 
thee, : 

Nor churlish porter canst thou chafing 
see — 

All dumb and silent, like the dead of 
night, 

Or dwelling of some sleepy Sybarite : 

The marble pavement hid with desert 
weed, 

With house-leek, thistle, dock, and 
hemlock seed, 

7: +. + * * 

Look to the tower’d chimneys, which 
should be 

The wind-pipes of good hospitality, 

Through which it breatheth to the open 
air, 

Betokening life and liberal welfare : 

Lo, there the unthankful swallow takes 
her rest, 

And fills the tunnel with her circled 
nest.” 


What would the bishop, if he had 
written now, have said? What innu- 
merable mansions are now deserted, 
in addition to those which have been 
pulled down, or turned into farm- 
houses! Pitt’s assessed taxes rased to 
the foundation thousands of old halls 
and castellated seats. 

If we are asked when the great evil 
began to move with a rapid and ruinous 
progress, we should say the commence- 
ment of Pitt’s administration in 1784. 
We must examine Pitt's history and 
character with nicety. He was the 
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dandled son of a great father, who, 
in a good cause, had triumphed over 
the aristocracy of England; and was 
brought up in contempt of that aristo- 
cracy. He was taught, and believed, 
that genius, eloquence, and public 
virtues, were all; and all factitious in- 
fluences of birth, rank, power, and 
riches, nothing. He came into the 
House of Commons on being of age, 
1780, and was soon received with 
such applause as to confirm him in 
these ideas. Two years afterwards, at 
the age of twenty-three, he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Lord Lansdowne’s administration, 
1782. Ina few months that adminis- 
tration was overthrown; and in the 
lapse of another short nine months, 
such a scene opened upon him as 
never opened on an ambitious young 
minister before. Fox’s East India-bill 
had roused the opposition of all the 
immense influence and wealth of the 
East India Company, and all their 
connexions, which then extended 
themselves to all the corners of the 
kingdoms. The coalition ministry 
were clamorously unpopular by the 
single act of that unprincipled coali- 
tion: and they were offensive to the 
king, both personally, and on account 
of the anti-regal notions they had long 
violently advocated ; except Lord North, 
who having been a favourite, as the 
organ of the contrary Cause, was now 
still more offensive to that monarch for 
having joined his enemies. The king 
either conceived of his own head, or 
was taught to think, that the East 
India-bill was a plan to seize the 
throne by storm. The king, therefore, 
and the people, now joined against the 
ministry and the House of Commons. 
Fox’s bill passed the Commons ; for 
the ministry was made up of all the 
great Whig families, with the addition 
of most of the leaders of the North 
administration. Lord Lansdowne (then 
Lord Shelburne) was not personally, 
nor, though of ancient Irish nobility, 
at all rooted in the English aristocracy. 
Pitt had none but personal power: he 
had no fortune; and his family were 
considered new: his habits were re- 
cluse; he was unknown among the 
gay and the fashionable ; and had no 
influence or acquaintance among the 
clubs. All seemed bright to the new 
ministry, who had all the splendour, 
rank, and wit of society with them. 
But a storm was gathering in the dis- 
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tance. The Marquess of Buckingham, 
Pitt’s first cousin, had the king’s ear. 
He encouraged the monarch—for we 
believe the suspicion was of his ma- 
jesty’s own suggestion—in the persua- 
sion that this bill would endanger his 
throne: and the opposition in the 
House of Peers threw out the ministry, 
The conduct of the Commons was now 
committed to Pitt; and he was ap- 
pointed Chancellor of the Exchequer 
a second time, and premier. This was 
in January 1784, when his age was 
only twenty-four years and an half. 
Such an Herculean weight was never 
placed on such young shoulders before. 

The parliament was now dissolved ; 
and as Pitt had no intluence among 
the ancient gentry, East Indians and 
parvenus were brought in by shoals. 
Here was the grand fall of the ancient 
gentry ; we speak from our own posi- 
tive observation at the moment. Ina 
few short months it changed the cha- 
racter of English society. Here came 
what was then considered a large batch 
of peers; and several of them of a 
quality such as had not before aspired 
to the peerage. The king would create 
no peers for the coalition: but Pitt, 
by assisting to overthrow Fox’s bill, 
was now a prime favourite with the 
monarch ; and he had equally the 
popular cry. He made up a ministry, 
not of party, or clanship, or rank, but 
from personal considerations, and such 
as he thought would be fit to do the 
work: but he was himself the spirit 
and body of all; for he had few able 
coadjutors. Nothing less than mighty 
talents would lave sustained such a 
situation ; but nothing less than such 
circumstances, and such a momentary 
temper in the people, would have 
enabled even Pitt to succeed in it. 
He took the tide at its height, and 
carried it on with gigantic force. 

But we must now consider how the 
turn of his mind, which impressed 
itself on public affairs, operated on 
the manners and habits of the people. 
He had imbibed, rather from acci- 
dental circumstances than from the 
warm and imaginative character of 
Lord Chatham’s mind, abstract notions 
of politics. He had an infusion of the 
Grenville industry and love of detail. 
He was studious, stern, and unbending 
in his moral and mental habits. He 
was quick in apprehension, retentive 
in memory, and clear in judgment; 
and what he digested in thought he 
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always accustomed himself to embody 
in language. All the preparations of 
his mind were directed to political 
discussion in a public forum. There 
was nothing sentimental, picturesque, 
or literary, in his mental furniture. 
He never illustrated, like Burke ; nor 
became subtle and metaphysical, like 
Fox. His was a declamatory rotundity. 
When he came to college, Adam Smith’s 
work on the Wealth of Nations was the 
subject of universal study among pub- 
licmen. It was a book precisely suited 
to Pitt's talents ; and he got it by heart. 

The principles of this book Pitt in- 
stantly carried with him into the House 
of Commons. His whole mind was 
filled with finance; and he thought 
that all politics depended on the aug- 
mentation of the national wealth. This 
was the test by which he tried every 
thing—this was his hobby-horse. He 
said to himself, there is no importance 
in any other classes of society than the 
productive classes. He forgot, or knew 
not, the last line of one of Milton’s 
noble sonnets : 


“They also serve, who only stand and 
wait.” 


He would have had producers, and 
nothing but producers. When his 
young friend, the D. of R., to whose 
recommendation he owed his first seat 
in parliament, died, and left his im- 
mense rental overloaded with debt, he 
was, if we recollect, named an executor. 
The old Duchess of R. applied to him 
about the mode of keeping up some of 
the establishment, with a due regard to 
the family rank. ‘ Family rank!” he 
said impatiently; “ family rank! Psha! 
what signifies to the nation if the family 
rank and establishment of all the dukes 
and peers of the kingdom were sunk to 
the bottom of the sea!” or words to 
that effect. This came direct from a 
man of business of the day, who heard 
it pass with his own ears! It is here 
mentioned as an illustration of the 
young premier’s mode of thinking and 
feeling. He thought all prejudices in 
favour of family, and all that only 
tended to please the imagination in 
the modes and customs and occupa- 
tions of life, nothing better than the 
idle trifling of empty minds. 

In short, to use a trite expression, 
Pitt had a matter-of-fact mind. He 
Saw every thing as a dry man of busi- 
hess, and solely as a man of business ; 
and of business, too, chiefly confined to 
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finance. Hence every thing was sacri- 
ficed to manufactures, trade, and re- 
venue. His grand resource was the 
assessed taxes, which principally fell 
on people of rank, on landed proprie- 
tors, and residents in the country. We 
contend that this was short and dan- 
gerous policy. In the window-tax, 
the ancient lords of the land were sa- 
crificed to the East India Company— 
Pitt’s great patrons. We forget at 
this moment how many East Indians 
Pitt made baronets. Paul Benfield 
was at one time one of his great fa- 
vourites and financial advisers! He 
made a banker an English peer, and 
filled the Irish peerage with parvenus. 
His principle was this; “ they who 
are rich must be loaded with honours, 
however low in birth, in order to in- 
tertwine their interests with those of 
the aristocracy.” As his father had 
put the true aristocracy to defiance, he 
early imbibed a hatred to them. He 
affected to despise, though he was 
annoyed by, the circle at Brooks’s. He 
filled the Treasury and Admiralty with 
a set of young sprigs of new nobility ; 
and old George Rose was a man to 
whom, though he did not like him, he 
gave full employment. The spirit of 
youth, a courageous and honourable 
ambition, great industry, a decisive 
mind, undoubted rapidity of compre- 
hension, a constant presence of intel- 
lect, which prevented him from being 
ever taken by surprise, great parlia- 
mentary tact, extraordinary command 
of perspicuous language, an unrivalled 
reputation which accompanied his ca- 
reer from its commencement, and a 
consequent prejudice and applause 
attendant on every thing he said and 
did, carried him triumphantly through. 

It is said, that the manners and the 
laws reciprocally act on each other. 
Pitt did not sufficiently attend to the 
former of these. He did not know 
life in any of those delightful enjoy- 
ments of intellectual leisure, or in that 
spiritual part of our being, which partly 
constitute its principal and most vir- 
tuous pride. He was so engrossed 
from his first youth by dry business, 
operating on a mind naturally cold, 
that he considered all those pleasures 
useless and empty delusions. 

That this would have a great effect 
on the ranks, habits, opinions, and es- 
timates of society, might @ priori be 
expected. Experience soon proved, 


that, in fact, it had a tremendous 
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operation. All the higher ranks sunk 
at once in the estimate of the people, 
and in their own estimate! It is true, 
that agriculture flourished for a time, 
and produce and rents rose. But then 
the great farmer rode over the cot- 
tagers, wrested their gardens and small 
enclosures from them, and confronted 
and sneered at, and beat down his 
landlord! Next he became too fine a 
gentleman to board his own plough- 
men; but put them at a starving 
ension with his own head labourers. 

hen his daughters were sent to board- 
ing-schools, taught luxuries ; and every 
market-day the upholsterer, the music- 
master, the dancing-master, and the 
milliner, came into grand request. 
Meantime, all that Goldsmith so pa- 
thetically describes, in his Deserted 
Village, of the unhoused and ejected 
cottager, took place. The working 
farmer became a boorish demi-gentle- 
man, riding fine horses, driving his 
gig, and drinking port-wine ; while he 
and his family lost all respect for the 
Squire, and yet demanded most impli- 
cit submission from the peasantry in 
his pay,— grinding them by the poor- 
laws, and insulting them for the po- 
verty he caused! But mark how this 
was justified according to the new 
theory of political economy! It was 
said, that this was the system by which 
most corn was brought to the market! 
How was this effected? By starving 
the consumption at home, and the la- 
bourers who produced it! Had there 
not better have been a few more happy 
agricultural workmen, and a few less 
manufacturers? A little more corn 
and bread, and a little less butcher’s 
meat? More milk, more garden-stuff, 
more pigs, and poultry, for the cot- 
tager! More forty-shilling freeholders ? 
More little farmers, humble, sub- 
missive, and content? 

If this had been the case, we should 
have had no radical mob of incen- 
diaries; no machine-breaking, no se- 
dition, no want of employment, no 
starvation, no cruel emigration, no 
downfal of aristocracy, no rasure of 
mansions, no general sale of estates, 
no scorn of rank, no ridicule of the 
glory of departed days, no fall of ban- 
ners and pennons, no insult to the 
principles of subordination, no denial 
of the moral advantages resulting from 
the Corinthian pillars of society. 

In the manner in which Pitt ap- 
plied Smith’s doctrines, he mistook 
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the means fortheend. Wealth is only 
a means; the end is happiness. To 
get wealth at the expense of misery, is 
to reverse its purpose, and destroy its 
use. There may be a happy poverty, 
and a wretched abundance. Is not 
the workman in the fields, to whom 
free air and healthy toil give an appe- 
tite, more happy on the coarsest 
bread than the manufacturer on high 
pay, who has wherewith to indulge 
a part of the week in intemperance 
and debauchery, at the sacrifice of his 
health, in labour confined to diseased 
apartments, breathing pestilence, palsy, 
and death? But allthis is to be done 
for the sake of attaining the greatest 
productiveness! Productive of what? 
Ofien of all that is hurtful to the health 
and morals, or an empty indulgence of 
follies and vanities ! 

Such a_ philosophy, conducted on 
partial views, and with inattention to 
the complexity of our being! What 
is wealth, at the expense of all that 
constitutes the polish, the ornament, 
the wisdom of society! Whence are 
our statesmen, our legislators, our in- 
tellectual teachers, to come, but from 
those who live in independence and 
dignity, and have leisure to cultivate 
the mind? That the gradation of 
ranks is for the good of the whole com- 
munity, may be denied by a few, but 
can be denied by no sound and honest 
politician! It is equally certain, that 
the decay of the ancient gentry, and 
their absence from the venerable old 
mansions which used to adorn almost 
every country parish, is an irreparable 
loss to the husbandry classes, now most 
truly called the poor! Were every 
farmer to be as rich as the ancient 
gentry were, or even possessed of 
double their riches, he would not con- 
fer the same benefits on the poor as 
they were accustomed to do. Not 
only the establishments of the gentry 
contributed more to the comfort of the 
peasantry ; but their manners and their 
feelings, refined by a more liberal edu- 
cation, softened their treatment to 
those who were thus dependent on 
them. The diversions of gardens and 
small allotments of land from the cot- 
tagers took place with the fall of the 
gentry. What is become ofthe greater 
part of those comfortable occupations 
which maintained the lives ofthe hum- 
bler classes whose lot lay in the country! 
The gentry had their bailiffs, gardeners, 
gamekeepers, huntsmen, helpers, me- 
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nials, who grew grey in the service of 
their masters. These people and their 
families were thus lifted to a degree 
above the condition of hard labour. : 
their sense of dependence on those 
kind families in whose service they 
were engaged, produced attachment and 
respect, and at once softened and 
strengthened the links of society. A 
due portion of the fruits of the earth 
was thus enjoyed on the spot on which 
it grew. And there was every regular 
gradation, from the basest hut, with no 
plot of ground, to the little farmer, the 
great farmer and yeoman, the squire, 
the knight, and the powerful nobleman 
in his castle or his palace. All these 
opened their kitchens and their hos- 
pitable halls, and were little courts 
that taught manners and the civilities 
of life. The ale flowed, and the walls 
of the old mansion rung on holydays 
with the song of cheerfulness. The 
families of the small squires might 
oftentimes be somewhat narrow in their 
notions, and not of prime elegance in 
their manners ; but how liberal, and 
refined, and gentle they were, com- 
pared with the bard and puffed-up 
progeny of the overgrown farmer ! 
Then the traditions attached to their 
name, and the memorials of them 
which met the cottagers’ eyes in the 
parish church every Sunday,—did 
these go for nothing? The human 
mind must have taken a direction 
different from the course of nature, if 
itdid so. If these families exist, they 
are driven to towns and public places, 
where they lose all distinction of cha- 
racter, and are polished down to a 
vapid emptiness and ennui. There 
all is hollow, deceitful, and heartless ; 
it is the senseless smile, the unmeaning 
civility, and the loss of the former 
power to do good, by the destruction 
of that chain of dependence by which 
the lower classes formerly hung on 
one’s opportunity of beneficence and 
attachment. It is a grievous change 
for the worse in the condition of so- 
ciety, let political philosophers and 
Radicals say or argue what they will. 
The resident clergy, in a state of 
ease and affluence, are now the only 
protection and comfort to the rural 
population. The Radicals are re- 
solved to strip them also! ‘Then, 
when all is left between the great 
farmer and the pennyless labourer, for 
what a scene of desperation will the 
latter be prepared! Reckless with 
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despondence, furious with hunger and 
thirst, what weapons will the revolu- 
tionists have thus prepared for the 
work of destruction and blood they 
meditate! They have no ties with 
those above them; no common in- 
terest or hope. All the native im- 
pressions of the heart are erased. 
*¢ Come what come will, it cannot be 
worse! Let slip the dogs of war, and 
the bloodhounds of destruction !”” Thus 
they feel, and openly argue. 

These are not the exaggerated co- 
lourings of a declamatory fancy. They 
are exact descriptions, drawn from the 
life; what we have heard with our 
own ears, and seen with our own eyes. 
We take a county with which we have 
been intimate from our childhood. 
Where are the old gentry? Above 
half gone ; their estates sold; their 
houses pulled down, or uninhabited. 
Where new purchasers, who call them- 
selves gentlemen, have come into their 
places, they are of a new class, sprung 
from a low origin, and with all the 
mean and hard feelings of a low origin ; 
grinders of the poor ; insulters of their 
condition ; overbearing ; sprung from 
tailors and pawnbrokers, Jews, job- 
bers, and contractors, from public pe- 
culators and adventurous upstarts ! 
They consume all in outward show, 
live in private scantily and meanly, 
and are hated and despised by those 
beneath them. In every house they 
now inhabit, we remember, fifty or 
sixty years ago, every gentleman (and 
every one of them was a man of a cer- 
tain degree of birth) lived handsomely 
and plentifully. Their equipages were 
well arranged ; no one put less than 
four stout handsome coach-horses into 
his carriage, with one, two, or three 
outriders ; then the domestic establish- 
ment of gamekeepers, gardeners, &c. 
was large. All was plentiful; ale 
flowed in the servants’-hall; and the 
masters were at ease, — unharassed 
and undistempered by the anxiety of 
debt. Three of the chief families, 
ancient baronets, of historic name, are 
now absolutely extinct. The estate of 
one of them has since changed three 
times; and of another fourtimes. The 
venerable house of another ancient fa- 
mily of baronets, once well known in 
the world, is levelled to the ground. 
Another Elizabethian mansion of an 
aboriginal family uninhabited ; and 
every family that remains much em- 
barrassed, and decaying fast. The 
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parvenu houses that have taken their 
place glitter about for their day of short 
sunshine with a varnish of gold-leaf, 
endeavouring to attract notice by a 
busy impertinence and offensive inter- 
ference ; but odious to the lower or- 
ders, and scoffed at by them! They 
pinch all around them to make a little 
temporary display; then sell; are 
gone, and die, no one knows where or 
how! Few families now last to the 
end of the second generation ; and 
many do not go beyond the death of 
the purchaser. 

Of the 226 first-created baronets, 46 
exist in the same rank, 23 are peers 
either of England, Scotland, or Ire- 
land, and 157 are extinct, viz. within 
a fraction of three-fourths. Almost 
all the early baronets were ancient 
landed gentry. In every batch created 
within the last fifty years, not one-fifth 
has consisted of landed gentry, old or 
new. A few old names have come 
into latter creation, such as Tyrell, 
Knightly, Corbet, Kynaston, Ogle, 
Maitland, Macdonald, Malet, Grey, 
Lowther, Clifford. The honour has 
been properly bestowed on men dis- 
tinguished in the army and navy; and 
the order derived splendour by adding 
to it the great Magician of the North. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, most of 
the chief families of commoners were 
knighted. See a list of them in Syl- 
vanus Morgan’s Sphere of Gentry ; 
and Philpot published a list of King 
James’s knights. Leneve has left in 
MS., in the British Museum, pedigrees 
ofthe knights made by King Charles IT., 
a very useful collection. Blome has 
given, at the end of his Britannica, a 
list of the gentry of that reign, ar- 
ranged under counties. To shew that 
the families whose right to bear arms 
was acknowledged had the most per- 
manence in them, we will mention that, 
of all the names disclaimed by the 
heralds in a certain county, in 1665, 
only one or two now exist. If we re- 
collect, commissioners were appointed 
in the time of Henry VI. to take the 
lists of all the persons bearing arms 
(armigeri); and this list is printed in 
Fuller’s Worthies, a useful and amus- 
ing work of a very lively and intelli- 
gent author ; a work reprinted by the 
late amiable and well-deserving John 
Nichols. This compilation also con- 
tains the lists of sheriffs of counties, 
who were anciently of the first class 
amongst the commoners. 
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It is not considered that neither 
agriculture nor manufactures can be 
carried on without capital; and if 
there is sufficient capital, has not the 
possessor a right to live upon the in- 
terest? Is it not for the benefit of the 
community that he should live upon 
the interest, rather than rival in the 
market those who must work for their 
bread? Now, if there must be capital, 
there must be inequality ; and if ine- 
quality, the proper distribution of ranks 
and honours render that inequality 
more palatable to those below it. 

The interest of fixed capital payable 
out of so much of the produce of the 
soil as arises from the operation of na- 
ture, which goes under the name of 
rent, is still more valuable to the com- 
munity than what results from human 
labour. There is, therefore, a great 
deception in the argument used in 
favour of foreign growth, on the prin- 
ciple, that the importing country gains 
all the difference of the superior fer- 
tility of the foreign land in return for 
the same labour. There must be set 
against that gain the foreign rent, the 
deduction of taxes, and the acts of 
transit; and ifit reduces the manufac- 
turing labourer’s wages, by which the 
foreign rent of his produce is facilita- 
ted, this is a gain to the foreign con- 
sumer, not to the home labourer. The 
gain, therefore, if any, is only partial, 
and does not alter the national wealth, 
but merely the distribution of it. This 
is a light in which we believe that the 
question has not hitherto been con- 
sidered. 

The produce of capital is divided 
into three parts: first, to the labourer; 
second, to the direction of the capital; 
third, to the owner of the capital. The 
question is, therefore, as to the compa- 
rative value of rent, and of interest for 
personal capital. Here lies the true 
question between agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, as far as mere wealth is 
concerned ; but after this, there is still 
the more important question of health 
and morals. If we are right in stating 
the questions in this way, then we shall 
know how to estimate the proper im- 
portance of the great landed proprie- 
tors and the country gentlemen. We 
believe that the latter laws, institutions, 
and manners and habits of society, 
which have tended in these our days 
to depreciate them, have committed a 
most fatal error; and that those an- 
cient arrangements, which conduced 
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to keep them in respect and prosperity, 
were sound, useful, and wise. That 
the present condition both of property 
and rank is hollow and delusive, can 
scarcely be doubted — that the feudal 
system was wise in its day, may be 
denied ; but not with much deep rea- 
son. We arenot as much wiser than 
our ancestors as modern philosophy 
pretends ; in the technical sciences we 
may be advanced, not in moral and 
political knowledge. We have been 
pulling down a magnificent Gothic 
mansion, to build a modern poor-house 
of brick ; — the loss in the exchange 
will one day be found out, notwith- 
standing our sneers at the lofty fret- 
work roofs, the airy pinnacles and tur- 
rets, and the sky-seeking spires and 
towers. 

We are ready to admit that great 
abuses have taken place in our laws 
and manners, and that there is room 
and necessity for many grave reforms ; 
but we contend, that many of the worst 
of these abuses have arisen out of the 
modern changes of society. The crying 
enormities of legal costs and delays, 
and bad faith and flagitious conduct of 
many of the lower agents of the law, 
have derived their occasion from the 
distresses of the times, and more espe- 
cially of the landed interest. We re- 
peat, that those distresses resulted from 
the system commenced by Pitt; at the 
same time we are ready to concede, 
that many benefits arose out of Pitt’s 
spirited measures. In his time com- 
menced the usage of country-banks 
and paper-currency, which distributed 
so much credit and capital among the 
agriculturists; and Pitt must not be 
answerable for the sudden, cruel, and 
violent check which has been subse- 
quently given to that system. We 
contend, that many of this powerful 
minister’s other measures counterba- 
lanced the advantages conferred on the 
land by this system, which, now that 
ithas been put an end to, has done 
more harm than good to the land- 
owners. 

We need not say that a great funded 
debt is not a capital, as some foolish 
writers have considered it, but the re- 
verse. Itis an annual charge on the 
future labour and produce of a nation. 
This is not its only evil: it has fostered 
and brought forth a most powerful 
combination of monied men, always 
present in the metropolis, to act mis- 
chievously on government and public 
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affairs, and irritating by luxury and 
rivalry the ancient gentry to their ruin. 
Thus all society is set afloat, and based, 
as it were, on a moving sand. The 
mighty flood will come, ere long, and 
sweep it all away, not “leaving even 
a wreck behind.” 

What political advantage can be de- 
rived from the act of property going 
through a rapid change of hands? 
Enterprisers for new wealth have no 
claim to this facility, as a matter of 
justice. Why isa prize to be procured 
at the expense of the old holders? A 
new creation of property may be desir- 
able, but not a mere hocus-pocus of 
new proprietors. The object of laws 
ought to be to secure property, not to 
facilitate its sliding away. When the 
lawyers resorted to fictions of the most 
dishonest kind, in the time of Henry 
VIL., to cut off entails, they were the 
corrupt instruments of the game play- 
ing by a tyrannical monarch, who 
wished to get rid of the check on him, 
which the power of the aristocracy im- 
posed. Such an aristocracy was of the 
essence of the feudal system. Charle- 
magne would do nothing without the 
consent of the Assembly of the States. 
(See his Capitularies.) 

It is from Charlemagne that we are 
to date our aboriginal peerages: the 
great Norman families derived them- 
selves from this source. We can trace 
almost all the Conqueror’s Anglo- 
Norman earls and principal barons to 
this fountain. These were mighty men 
in their day, nor was their power un- 
beneficial to the people; their blood 
runs in the veins of the small old por- 
tion of the present British peerage. 

In this respect, perhaps, the ancient 
house whose principal male branch 
soon adopted the name of Vescr (a 
name of which the male branch, whose 
posterity continued the same appella- 
tion, is no longer surviving, unless the 
Irish Veseys can prove their claim to 
it), is the first. But there were at least 
ten other male branches sprung from 
its other assumed names, whose pos- 
terity rose to English or Irish peerages. 
One of the chief of these was Hubert 
de Burgh, earl of Kent in the reign of 
Henry LII.; and another was Lacy, 
earl of Lincoln, whose heiress ended 
in the Clares, earls of Gloucester. But 
the history of all these branches would 
fill volumes. They were illustrious 
crusaders, and most of the principal 
branches were distinguished for the 
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armorial bearing of the cross. Vesci 
bore sable, a gold cross; the De Burghs, 
earls of Ulster, bore gold, a red cross. 
This house literally loses itself in the 
night of time, and may be dimly traced 
up to the eighth century in France. 
We have no doubt that the illustrious 
Edmund Burke sprung from it. The 
chief branch of the Vescis ended in 
the Cliffords, earls of Cumberland, 
whose heiress was the famous Anne, 
countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and 
Montgomery. (See Walpole’s Royal 
and Noble Authors; and Gilpin’s 
Northern Tour.) 

But we must return to the country 
gentlemen. Old Harry Hastings of 
Woodlands, whose character was drawn 
so livelily by the first Lord Shaftesbury, 
is the most curious specimen of the 
life of a country gentleman in Charles 
the First’s time. Harry Fielding is 
supposed to have given the portrait of 
one in the reign of George II., in the 
character of Squire Western, in Tom 
Jones ; but, however amusing, it is an 
exaggeration, which tends to mislead. 
It throws ridicule on manners and 
habits, which were not so ignorant and 
absurd. We well knew many squires, 
the vigour of whose life had passed at 
that time, and we never saw an in- 
stance of any such uncouth and rude 
humours. Harry Fielding, with all 
his wit and cleverness, and all his high 
birth (which was not only noble, but 
of the male line of the imperial house 
of Hapsburg), was innately low-lived. 
See Gray's remarks on him, and Ho- 
race Walpole’s. 

While we sincerely praise the country 
life of the old squire, we have not for- 
got the humorous lines of Hall Steven- 
son, in his Crazy Tales : — 


“ A country dog, I think, 
Is very like a country squire : 
They both are only fit to sleep and stink 
By their own fire. 
In short, they never are so entertaining 
As when they're fast asleep, or feigning.” 


The seed-plot of the families of an- 
cient gentry is in Cheshire — perhaps 
in consequence of its remoteness from 
the metropolis: manufacturers are now 
probably making their way there, and 
mining the ground, soon to blow ‘hem 
up. Will a better order take their 
place? Probably men more crafty, 
for business teaches craft; but this 
must not be mistaken for wisdom, ta- 
lent, or knowledge. 
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Legislators, in their abstract theories 
of political wisdom, are apt to despise 
these considerations. ‘Aid the getting 
of wealth,” they cry; “and let the 
hands through which it goes, and the 
manner of spending it, take care of 
themselves.” Legislators ought to be 
men of high education, endowed with 
a natural sagacity, and the passions, 
dispositions, tempers, and sentiments 
of mankind: they should consider how 
their fancies may be pleased, and their 
hearts interested. All men engaged in 
making their own fortunes see things 
in partial points of view ; in all cases 
they advocate particular interests, in- 
stead of exercising a sound and un- 
prejudiced judgment: they appear to 
be subtle and able, but they are no 
more than technical and ready. 

The extraordinary demoralisation of 
the lower classes of the agricultural 
population, which has taken place in 
the last fifteen or sixteen years, must 
strike every observanteye. Their hard, 
disrespectful, defying, reckless looks— 
their lean, pale faces— their scanty, 
bare, unchanged dress — their naked, 
poverty-struck cottages—their cheer- 
lessness on holydays—their general 
gloom — impressed a gentleman, who 
had been abroad a few years, so strongly 
on his return, that he absolutely fell 
himself into melancholy, and could 
not be persuaded to go into the vil- 
lages, roads, or fields, or quit his house 
for the common air and exercise. 

There is no longer a chain in society ; 
each particle is separated from another, 
and thrown into dispersed and con- 
flicting fragments. That doctrine of 
impossible equality has unhinged and 
loosened all: while it was drunk in as 
the nectar of holy truth, it inebriated 
for a moment and then poisoned. The 
inequality of wealth was contended 
for; the inequality of privileged orders 
was furiously denied to be justifiable. 
Why are the possessors of war-got 
riches so inclined to aid the revolution- 
ary cause, if they cannot have honours 
heaped upon their wealth? They are 
blind and stultified : a Radical is more 
greedy for the spoil of property than 
to pull down rank and title. It is not 
necessary, therefore, that government 
should confer rank on rich parvenus to 
keep them quiet. They want the se- 
curity of a settled government for the 
enjoyment of the property they have 
acquired; yet by this paltry dread of 
their power has government had its 
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honours and bounties wrested from it. 
Feeble politicians have cried, “‘ We 
must not have a poor aristocracy !” 
Then why do every thing to make 
them poor? — 

Pitt came into power too young — 
he had not had time to lay in know- 
ledge and to gain experience; he was 
caught by plausible surface, which ap- 
peared liberal, but which, if he had 
had an opportunity to dig deeper, 
would have taken a very different cha- 
racter. While his object was merely 
to liberalise, he was laying the seeds 
of revolution. He did not take the 
French system of anarchy by the fore- 
lock; he waited till it was advanced 
too far. He would not attend to the 
forebodings of Burke, whose mind was, 
in all its elements and faculties, a con- 
trast to Pitt’s. Burke’s opinions were 
made up by all the various intellectual 
powers, and especially by the imagi- 
nation which presents materials, and 
the sagacity which by a glance pierces 
them to the bottom. Le only took the 
materials presented to him by others, 
and reasoned on them abstractedly. 

The whole spirit of the theory of the 
day was this—that the non-productive 
classes are a nuisance to society, empty 
superfluities, and an abuse on the rights 
of man. They did not think deep 
enough to see this, that the doctrine 
was neither more nor less than that 
capital was useless, and that there 
ought to be no capital. We are far 
from saying that the privileged orders 
never abuse their rank; all human in- 
stitutions will be sometimes abused. 
Folly, vice, and bad passions, will 
form a part of every order. The con- 
temptible butterflies of fashion, the 
feeble-minded and vain, will do a 
great many impertinent, offensive, and 
idiotic things. There is a sort of in- 
sulting exclusiveness sometimes prac- 
tised by these insects: but then the 
insects of a lower class expose them- 
selves to this by the absurd attempt to 
escape from theirown condition. Every 
one in his own station may be respect- 
able and enjoy himself. Different ranks 
have different manners and habits; let 
each be content with his own. An 
overweening idea of one’s own conse- 
quence, in right merely of rank and 
title, is more a subject of laughter than 
of grave reprehension or regret. High 
birth and rank should teach men to be 
complacent, candid, and courteous ; 
and generally it does so. There will 
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always be exceptions; but the public 
takes ample revenge of such offensive 
and stultified faults. Will not a mob- 
superiority introduce worse evils? How 
does Milton make our Saviour address 
Satan in Book III. of Paradise Re- 
gained? 


‘* Thou neither dost persuade me to seek 

wealth 

For empire's sake, nor empire to affect 

For glory’s sake, by all thy argument. 

For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 

The people’s praise,—if always praise 
unmix’d? 

sind what the people but a herd con- 
fused, 

A miscellaneous rabble, wh» extol 

Things vulgar, and, well-weighed, 
scarce worth the praise ? 

They praise, and they admire, they 
know not what, 

And know not whom, but as one leads 
the other ; 

And what delight to be by such extoll’d, 

To live upon their tongues, and be their 
talk ; 

Of whom to be dispraised were no 
smal] praise— 

His lot who dares be singularly good ? 

The intelligent among them, and the 
wise, 

Are few, and glory scarce of few is 
raised.” 


The rabble will always hold the 
doctrine, that there ought not to be 
either riches or superiority of station. 
But surely such senseless clamours go 
for nothing. It would be very well if 
we could new-make mankind, so that 
among the low there should be neither 
insolence, envy, and jealousy, nor obse- 
quiousness and servility,—but we can- 
not doso. We must deal with mankind 
as God and their frailties have made 
them. But there must be something 
rotten in the laws and customs, where 
there is a perpetual upside down of 
society. Families flourished in their 
own station, even all through the civil 
wars, to the middle of the last century, 
and then began to give way with a 
burst. Look at the obituary of Le 
Neve’s Funeral Epitaphs, of the Histo- 
rical Register, and of the Gentleman's 
Magazine from 1700, and see how 
large a portion of the gentry then exist- 
ing are now gone. Could the heralds 
make a visitation now, and be autho- 
rised to call for proof of gentry by fair, 
candid, and legal evidence, not one in 
five would be able to make good his 
title: we mean if we take the old rule 
of gentilitial birth, viz. descended pater- 
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nally from a grandfather who had a 
right to bear arms. We would not bind 
him to the unjust and absurd rules of 
the heralds, but allow a prescriptive 
title. The same observation is appli- 
cable to almost all the modern batches 
of baronets. 

The doctrine that property ought to 
be held loosely, that it may float in the 
air, a prize for new activity, is atrocious. 
Mankind never want incitements to 
attempt to grow rich; and if they did, 
they ought not to be had at the expense 
of others. Whatever may be the vast 
amount of riches in England—viz. of 
the quantity of exchangeable material 
commodities which have a value in the 
market—the distribution of them, partly 
from the effect of the laws, and partly, 
perhaps, from other mixed causes which 
the laws cannot control, is exceedingly 
ill adapted at present to the happiness 
or comfort of society. With regard to 
the land, a very great doubt is enter- 
tained by some sagacious economists, 
whether the nominal proprietors of the 
land derive, in a course of years, any 
disposable income from it. Taxes, 
mortgages, repairs, annuities , and other 
outgoings, eat it up. We are sure that 
it is so as to many farms. We can 
speak of farms, where in forty years 
the repairs, land-tax, poor-rates, and 
tithes, have not only left no surplus, 
but caused large payments to the land- 
lord, almost equal to the original pur- 
chase-money. 

We had forgot to recall to the reader 
that most amusing book, Roger North’s 
Life of his Brother, the Lord Keeper 
Guildford, in which a most lively de- 
scription of the way in which Dudley, 
Lord North, their father, spent his days 
at his country-seat at Cottage, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, which is one of the most 
attractive pictures we know. We need 
not refer to essays so familiar to all as 
Cowley’s inimitable prose delineations 


ofa country life, or Addison’s character 


of Sir Roger de Coverley, or Virgil’s 
yerfect address to the cultivators of the 
soil (O fortunati, §e.), or to C laudian’s 
Old Man of Verona, or to the Epodes 
of Ilorace—from which Gray, in his 
Elegy, has borrowed some images ; 
though it might be well to print all 
those together in a cheap and conve- 
nient form, that every one might carry 
them about with him in his pocket. 
Every one has already Thomson’s 
sons and C owper’s Task. 
That the morals and 
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nation are of more importance than its 
wealth, no sound politician will deny. 
Many thoughts and sentiments in 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village are truly 
conceived, and clearly and “bez wutifully 
expressed. Indeed, if peony do not 
convey truth, what is it worth ? 


«« A cymbal’s sound were better than the 
voice.” 


But it is in poetry that we must look 


for the highest truths, most magnifi- 
cently enounced. Witness Milton’s 


Paradise Regained. It is in that poem 
where plainness of expression most 
shews the superiority over the floweri- 
ness of language. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to say, 
that the clergy resident in country pa- 
rishes do not enough take advantage 
of their tranquil station. They have 
been educated to literature; why do 
the generality of them not pursue it 
more intensely? They are few whose 
incomes are too scanty to buy the 
necessary books——they have leisure 
and silence—and in most cases the 
scenery around them encourages con- 
templation. They who are not endowed 
with imagination and sentiment, may 
yet have reason, judgment, and me- 
mory. They whose apprehension is 
slow, may yet do much by patient toil. 
The employment would withdraw their 
minds from those worldly irritations, 
to which they ought not to be exposed. 
They hold a station which ought to 
command respect, and with good con- 
duct will command respect in their 
parish. It would be well if they did 
not mix in civil concerns ;—but in the 
present state of rural inhabitation, we 
do not see how the magistrature could 
be filled up without them: for what 
evil can be so great as to nominate to 
that important duty men without edu- 
cation,—yeomanry, retired attorneys, 
or purse-proud citizens? With these 
some of the magistratures are now 
filled ! Notwithstanding all the party 
clamours the other way, our experience 
has shewn us that in general the clergy 
execute this high office with the most 
intelligence and the most candour. 
There® are and must be exceptions. 
But this office, like almost all others, 
has been latterly much deteriorated in 
the quality of the persons nominated. 
Some of the subdivision benches have 
been allowed, by feeble and misled 
lord lieutenants, to nominate the addi- 
tion to their own members,—a most 
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unconstitutional permission, leading 
only to clanship and monopoly, like 
the exploded system of the freemen 
of close parliamentary boroughs ; and 
when this is aided by the county mem- 
bers, to what corrupt partiality does it 
tend! But who have such opportu- 
nities to be learned and wise as the 
clergy ? 

Theory and experience do not always 
agree. It may perhaps be observed that 
the calmness ofa country life often pro- 
duces a stagnation of the intellect, even 
among the educated. Charles Cotton, 
the ainiable poet of Staffordshire, an- 
nexed to good Izaac Walton's Angler, 
has a most beautiful ode on the plea- 
sures of a country life; but then those 
pleasures derived a great part of their 
zest from the contrast with the cares 
and anxieties of one who had passed 
a part of his days in the conflicts of 
society, where all man’s mischievous 
passions had been at work. In that 
case the mind of the recluse had been 
already sufficiently stirred, to be secure 
against subsiding again into torpor. 

Addison, in Sir Roger de Coverley, 
recommends planting as one of the 
most useful amusements ; and for this 
purpose Evelyn’s Sylva is one of the 
most attractive works: but, é contra, 
see his little Essay upon Solitude, in 
answer to Sir George Mackenzie on 
the advantages of retirement. Solitude, 
indeed, never wants its panegyrists. It 
is the incessant theme of poets; and of 
none more sublimely than of Gray, in 
his exquisite Alcaic ode on the Grande 
Chartruse. 

Perhaps no one is adequately fitted 
for the most noble uses of a rural seclu- 
sion, who has not qualified himself 
for it by some part of his previous life 
spent in an active ambition of mind. 
Books derive part of their flavour from 
the state of sentiment and reflection 
awakened in society, which we bring to 
them. The history of Charles Cotton, 
and that of his father, Charles Cotton, 
sen., so beautifully drawn by Lord Cla- 
rendon, exemplifies this. Zimmerman’s 
book on solitude, so fashionable thirty 
or forty years ago, perhaps a little fa- 
tigues by its verbiage and tautologies. 
Another necessary caution is this, that 
solitude is not fitted for all minds and 
dispositions. To some who have a 
native melancholy, and on whose 
minds particular images are apt to 
make too strong and exclusive im- 
pressions, it is dangerous. At the 
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same time, it must be recollected that 
a country life is not necessarily solitude. 
But even if it were true that country 
gentlemen lost, in the peaceful tenour of 
their lives, something of their sharpness, 
yet the grand recommendation of such 
a life is the benefit their residence 
among the poorer classes of husbandry 
confers on that large and important 
portion of the community. No accu- 
rate moral and political observer can 
deny this. 

The mind fitted to watch the chang- 
ing appearances of natural scenery 
must be virtuous. Read Tom Warton’s 
delightful ode on leaving a favourite 
village in Ifampshire (Wynslade), and 
Charlotte Smith’s Sea Studies, or her 
Beachy Head. These produce a pure 
and moral effect, both on the intellect 
and the heart. But we have had poets 
even among fox-hunters, as Somerville’s 
Chase proves, and Mundy'’s Needwood 
Forest. 

Having mentioned several poets, 
describers of natural scenery, it would 
be unpardonable to omit Beattie, and 
especially to recall to the reader that 
magnificent stanza, beginning, 


“Oh, nature, how supreme in every 
charm !” 


But what are equal to Milton’s de- 
scriptions, even in a poem where it was 
least expected, that stupendous Para- 
dise Regained, now so seldom looked 
into? Our Saviour having passed the 
night in the wilderness, Book ILI., 
morning advances : 


** Up to a hill anon his steps he reared, 

From whose high top to ken the prospect 
round, 

If cottage were in view, sheepcote, or 
herd ; 

But cottage, herd, or sheepcote, none he 
saw : 

Only in a bottom saw a pleasant grove, 

With that of tuneful birds resounding 
loud. 

Thither he bent his way, determined there 

To rest at noon; and entered soon that 
shade 

High-roofed, and walks beneath, and al- 
leys brown, 

That open’d in the midst a woody scene ; 

Nature’s own work it seem’d (nature 
thought art), 

And, to a superstitious eye, the haunt 

Of wood-gods and wood-nymphs. 
view'd it round ; 


He 


" When suddenly a man before him stood, 


Not rustic as before, but seemlier clad, 
Or one in city, or court, or palace bred.” 
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One of our earliest books on hus- 


bandry, and a very rare one, is the 
work of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, of 
Norbury, in Derl vyshire —a judge in 


the reign of Henry VIIL., and author 
of several learned law-books ; 
Natura Brevium, and the . par ecigonn nt 
of the Law. Wis altar-tomb remains 
in Norbury Church, where are nume- 
rous memorials of this very ancient 
Catholic family, now of Swinnerton, in 
the county of Stafford; which must 
not be confounded with that of Lord 
St. Helen’s, also very ancient. All 
the ancient writers on husbandry are 
noticed in Walter Harte’s amusing and 
instructive essays on a subject. The 
mention of Norbury leads one 
serve, that the few remaining Catholic 
families are among the most ancient in 
the kingdom ; such as Gifford of Chil- 
lington, Blount of Maple-Durh: 1m, 
Darell of Calehill, &c.: Llales is lately 
extinct. It would be well to give the 
title of baronet to ” these ancient 
families, if they would accept it. 
Queen E lizabeth’s seven ht _— or 
eight hundred knights contained almost 
all the leading commoners of that date, 
with sons of peers, and a few citizens. 

Thoresby’s Diary, lately published, 
contains some curic we notice 3; of gene- 
alogy; and in Dugi 
slight mention of ae all the old 
houses of that date occurs. The he- 
ralds of that time had the authority to 
pull down from the churches all the 
banners and scutcheons set up by any 
arms- painter, or other than a sci 
of the college—even where the title to 
the armorials exhibited was not dis- 
puted. 

It seems by Dugdale’s Diary, that 
he much busied himself in this busi- 
ness of pulling down, and appears to 
have done it with high glee. One 
Holmes, of Chester, who published the 
Academy of 
fender in this respect: 
heralds were a 
rapacious body. 

In the poems of Sir Aston Cockayne, 
of Ashbourne, in Derbyshire—a curious 
humorist, the last of the chief branch 
ofthat very ancient family—-aree pigrams 
addressed to almost all the chief zen- 
try of De rbyshire and Staffordshire. 
Though Sir Aston wrote a good deal 
of doggerel, he had at times a very poe- 
tical vein; witness his Masque at Lord 
Chestertield’s, at Bretby. 

Camden's notices in his 


as the 


to ob- 


s Diar y x yme 


Armorics, was a great of- 
in truth, the 
most tyrannical and 
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of the chief families in every county, 
are much to be relied on. As to the 
roll of Battle Abbey, so often cited, it 
has been so interpolate d that it is good 
for nothing. In Camden's Remains, 
and other books, it will be seen that 
surnames did not generally take place 
till long after the Conquest; and the 
Liber Niger Scallarii confirms this. 

About the end of the seventeenth 
century, or a little after, a great num- 
ber of the most ancient and spreading 
families of England gave way at once, 
and disappe ared from the face of the 
earth: such as the Hungerfords of the 
West, of whom Sir Richard Hoare 
has collected the memorials (and see 
Miss Edgeworth’s memoirs of her 
father); and the Colepepers of Kent, 
of whom see Lord Clarendon (and see 
curious anecdotes of Colonel Cole- 
peper, of this family, in Lady Fan- 
shawe’s memoirs of her husband, Sir 
Richard, the poet). Nearly at the same 
time disappeared in Kent the families 
of Digges, Aucher, St. Leger, Palmer, 
and llardres; all almost coeval with 
the Conquest. It would be curious 
to make a list of the houses noticed by 
Leland and Camden which have now 
expired, and of those which remain. 
The greatest house which disappeared 
at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century were the Veres, Earls of Ox- 
ford : not a male branch can now esta- 
blish by proof his descent from them. 
In Collins’s Claims of Peerage, the 
most curious and learned is that for 
the earldom of Oxford (James I.), by 
the male heir against the female heirs ; 
in which the law of half-blood shews 
itself in all its absurdities. But the 
most precious ofall law-cases is Lord 
Holt’s judgment in the Banbury case, 
as reported by Skinner, Lord Ri 1ymond, 
and others. Cruise’s Book on Digni- 
dies, though praised by Lord Redesdale, 
is a slight book: much more is to be 
learned from Nicolas’s report of the 
Lisle claim, and the notes to Le Mar- 
chant’s report of the Gardener case. 
As to the Lords’ report of the dignity of 
a peer, drawn up by Lord Redesd: ale, 
it is truly rudis indigestaque moles, but 
interspersed with some small portion 
of valuable matter, drawn from records 
—the learned peer had no head for 
digesticn. 

Nugent Bell’s history of the claim 
to the earldom of Huntingdon is full 
of interesting matter; the Attorney- 


general Shepherd's favourable report 
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is the only instance, we believe, in 
which all the evidence was set out in 
the report itself. The writ ofsummons 
was granted on the faith of this report, 
without a further reference to the lords, 
which saved enormous expense and 
delay, and vexatious cavils, on which 
the opponents to the claim relied ; 
and which, when those opponents 
found it had been dispensed with, 
struck them dumb with surprise and 
disappointment. This is become a 
very important branch of the law, yet 
very little understood. A committee 
of lords are not a legal tribunal, and 
can only give an opinion. So Lord 
Holt has decided, and his judgment 
was not appealed from, thovgh the 
lords, according to Lord Raymond, 
would have done so if they could; 
and therefore Sir Vicary Gibbs, when 
attorney-general, reported the authority 
of the case to be binding, in his report 
on the Banbury claim, in 1808. (See 
Le Marchant’s appendix to the Gar- 
dener case.) 

We entreat the reader not to consider 
these incidental observations irrelevant 
to the subject we have undertaken to 
treat in this article. The doctrine of 
descents is the same, whether in peers 
or commoners: there is one law of in- 
heritance for all. Property and ho- 
nours stand on the same security. 
Nothing can be touched but by a legal 
judgment; and the decision of facts is 
the province ofa jury. See the words 
of Magna Charta, expressly confirmed 
by the statute of Charles I., conform- 
able to the Bill of Rights, which is 
stated at length by Hume, in his His- 
tory of England—a work in every 
one’s hands. 

We have endeavoured to shew, that 
the decay of the very useful class of 
country gentlemen has partly arisen 
from a disregard to the true principles 
of aristocracy ; that since the dignity 
of the station has not been kept up, 
the lower orders have lost their respect, 
and that there has therefore been an 
irritation to the rivalry of expense, 
which has contributed to ruin many 
old houses; and that no new ones 
have come into their place —the pea- 
santry have been left to the tyranny 
and hard wages of the farmers. 

We see no reason why the agricul- 
tural labourers should want employ- 
ment and food, while such an infinite 
number of acres lies waste. Gardens 
ought to be annexed to every cottage, 
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and small allotments of land to most 
of them. There is scarcely any land 
which will not repay the cost of labour. 
But this will never be done by the 
farmers: it can ouly be carried on 
under the patronage of the resident 
gentry. And how few gentry can re- 
side under the present system of legis- 
lation? Ministers must not give such 
exclusive patronage to the Stock Ex- 
change ; and Sir Andrew Freeport must 
not be allowed to carry so high a hand 
over Sir Roger de Coverley. 

We will now give two or three ex- 
tracts from Sir William Dugdale’s 
Life and Diary, published by the late 
Mr. Hamper in 1827, 4to. 


‘© 1679. Upon the election of knights 
for the shire of this county of Warwick, 
Sir Edw. Boughton and Mr. Burdet had 
2551 votes; Mr. Stratford, 1344; Mr. 
Marriott, 927 ; and Sir Rich. Newdigate, 
300, but allowed 500. 

«So that Boughton and Burdet had 
it, with 1207 votes overplus. 

‘* The names of such members of the 
House of Commons for the parliament 
begin at Westminster, 4 Martii, 1678, 
as I shall endeavour to speake with, 
concerning the Bill for Registering of 
Descents — 

“* Sir Tho. Chichley, Knt. 

‘«* Bernard Grenevill, Esq.” 
others. 


And 71 


To this Mr. Hamper annexes the 
following note :— 


‘‘ Future antiquaries will regret an 
inconvenience, already felt, from the 
want of some regulation to effect what 
Sir William was so anxious to establish 
bylaw. In the absence of heraldic visit- 
ations, the feeble record of a parish re- 
gister, notwithstanding various legislative 
interferences, is a very meagre and un- 
satisfactory substitute. It was proposed 
to enact, ‘that the heirs, executors, and 
administrators of the nobility and gentry 
in England and Wales, and the town of 
Berwick-upon-T'weed, shall, at the next 
or second general quarter-sessions of the 
peace after the decease of all and every 
the nobility and gentry, deliver in certifi- 
cates upon oath, under their hands and 
seals, of the times and places of the de- 
ceases and burials of such nobility and 
gentry, with their marriages and issues ; 
which shall be transmitted to the grand 
jury, or any two of them, and delivered 
to the clerk of the peace, to be delivered 
ovef to the deputies of the Office of 
Arms. That such deputies shall twice 
yearly deliver the same to the Office of 
Arms, and the officers there shall file and 
register the same in books of vellum, 
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together with the coat-armour of the de- 
funct.’ A clause that all certificates, 
which shall be first made in pursuance 
of the act, shall have retrospect, and 
contain (if it may be) the names, burials, 
marriages, and issue of all such parents, 
ancestors, and other relations of the de- 
funct, as have died since the beginning 
of the late great rebellion. Fees accord- 
ing to estate, and penalties for the non- 
delivery of the certificates, as shall be 
found by verdict, upon any issue in any 
of his majesty’s courts of record.” 


A bill on this principle, to revive 
Suneral certificates, was attempted in 
the Commons about 1816, but without 
any success. Sir William Garrow, 
then attorney-general, made a violent 
and rude speech against it, without the 
smallest knowledge of its object or 
provisions; and his majesty’s minis- 
ters did not wish to be encumbered 
with the trouble of it, at a time when 
the popular rage ran so strongly against 
all aristocratical distinctions. But the 
late report of the commissioners on the 
laws of real property, proves how use- 
ful for business such a law would have 
been. 

As to Mr. Stacey Grimaldi’s Rotuli 
de Dominicabus, &c., the editor ob- 
serves, that “the record has much 
claim to the notice of the historical 
antiquary ; and matters of very great 
interest receive elucidation from it.” 

“‘ The genealogical information in it 
is very great, and of additional value, 
as relating to a period thirty-three years 
prior to the earliest inquisition post 
mortem.” 

We will give one specimen :— 


** Rotulus I. de Dominicabus et pueris 
et puellis de Lincolnsh. 

‘** Uxor Everardi de Ros, que fuit filia 
Willelmi Trusbut, est de donatione Do- 
mini Regis, et xxxiiij annorum, et habet 
ij filius, primogenitus est xiij annorum, 
et terra ejus est in custodia Ranulfi de 
Glamville. 

** Terra dicte domine in Strowestone 
quam habet in dote, valet annuatem xv 
libris, cum instauramento ij carnucarum, 
etc ovium, et iij porcorum, et j equi, nec 
potest plus valere. 

“« Matildis de Sainliz, que fuit filia 
Roberti filii Ricardi, et mater Willelmi 
de Albeneio, est de donatione Domini 
Regis, et est lx annorum. Terra sua in 
Hungertone et in Wenewelle, valet x 
libris, cum instauramento ij carnucarum, 
et viijxx ovium, et ij equorum, et v por- 
corum, nec potest plus valere. 

** Filie Mathei de Neville sunt de do- 
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natione Domini Regis, et in custodia 
Hugonis de Creissi elapso j anno a na- 
tivitate Domini; et prius his viij annis 
fuerunt in custodia Roberti de Stuteville, 
cum terra earum quam habant in Dentone, 
que valet viij marcis per annum: et func. 
tum inde recepit annuatim Robertus de 
Stuteville viij annis, et nihil amplius, et 
eandem firmam recepit Hugo de Creissi 
elapso j anno a nativitate Domini: et si 
appositum esset instauramentum j car- 
nuce, et c ovium, dicta valeret annuatim 
viij libris. Etas dictarum puellarum 
ignoratur 4 juratoribus, quia sunt in 
transmarinis partibus.” 


Sir Harris Nicolas’s Rolls of Arms 
are highly gratifying to the curiosity of 
genealogists, as they put beyond ques- 
tion the antiquity of certain bearings. 
The lists, however, of positive armigeri 
of certain counties are not complete : 
take, for instance, MarnwaRrine, in 
Cheshire, whose antiquity, the ¢wo red 
bars on a silver field, cannot be dis- 
puted ; and who married a coheir of the 
earls of Chester as early as Henry III. 

Wyrley, in his Usage of Arms, 
gives, after Glover, curious specimens 
of the manner in which different 
branches of the same family varied 
their coats from each other; as in the 
numerous branches of the noble houses 
of Basset and Cobham. The Scotch 
also have well varied their branches, 
by bordures, and additional changes 
derived from the coat of some female 
with whom the preceding generation 
has intermarried. This would be a 
good rule for a younger branch always 
to pursue, as precisely shewing the 
generation from which the junior rami- 
fied, and would much have tended to 
check usurpations. 

However trifling these devices may 
seem to superficial or prejudiced minds, 
they are very far from being so: they 
form strong evidence in many cases of 
an essential kind. The cry against 
them is a mere interested cry, made 
by those who know that they have no 
pretension to such hereditary distinc- 
tions. And let it not be supposed, 
that he who is an advocate for aris- 
tocracy has no feelings for the mass of 
the people. A strong aristocracy is 
the greatest safeguard for the people. 
They who suddenly rise over their 
equals are the hard relentless despots. 
Put a servant to rule over servants, 
and how much more severe he is than 
his master! Lift a serjeant into a 
colonel, and he is a cruel Martinet! 
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The demarcations of society are no 
grievance ; always excepting the cases 
of genius and high virtue: all are hap- 
piest in their own class, and only make 
themselves ridiculous by going out of 
it! Why should the citizen, who is 
attending his shop of a morning, wish 
to appear a fine gentleman ofan even- 
ing? If he draws scofls and sneers on 
himself, it is his own fault. He jus- 
tifies himself on the principles of 
equality ; but he allows no equality to 
those beneath him. Such a one is 
always at once servile and arrogant. 
He is thus often drawn into expenses 
which he cannot afford, because he has 
nothing but the show of wealth to rely 
upon. 

The heralds will grant a coat to any 
one who will pay for it, however mean 
his condition. ‘This seems a mischiev- 
ous breach of policy, which the crown 
ought to restrain. 

If any thing could restore to the 
country gentlemen the weight they 
formerly possessed, the peasantry would 
rise above their present condition of 
distress and demoralisation. But what 
can restore it? The greater part of the 
ancient names and blood is mouldering 
in the dust; and what can bring back 
the command and disposability of land- 
rents, while the present national debt 
remains? The proprietors of the soil 
are but the mere channels through 
which its produce passes to the fund- 
holders. A new purchaser comes upon 
the ground but a little while with 
empty and insulting splendour, and 
then is ejected like his predecessor, or 
goes to the dogs, like Messieurs P. 
M.M. D. M., and a thousand other 
late instances. 

An aristocracy is a fundamental 
branch of the British constitution ; and, 
till an entire revolution takes place, 
must be supported. There cannot, in 
the nature of things, be an elective 
aristocracy. A descent, therefore, from 
a long line of ancestors, who have held 
an honourable rank, ought, in general, 
though not in all cases, to be a requi- 
site qualification for elevation into the 
class of hereditary honours, which 
gives the legislative franchise of the 
upper house of parliament. Educa- 
tion, and early habits of dignified so- 
ciety, contribute to form the mind for 
the duties of this exalted station. To 
give all the force to wisdom which its 
dictates require, demands the power of 
raising respect, and some degree of 
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awe. Who will deny, that even the 
paraphernalia of a judge’s robes, and 
other peculiarities of dress, greatly 
affect the imaginations of those who 
are auditors and spectators in a court 
of justice? It is the same with all the 
blazonry of chivalrous symbols. 

Heraldic ornaments have operated, 
for at least six or seven centuries, as 
outward insignia of gentilitial birth. 
No family which could not entitle 
itself to these symbols was considered 
a house of fame. They soon extended, 
beyond shields, pennons, banners, and 
surcoats, to every part of the castle, the 
hall, and the church; to the painted 
glass of windows, to the internal pan- 
nels of apartments, to external sculp- 
ture on gateways, spandrils, buttresses, 
cornices ; to the altar-tombs and other 
monumental effigies in churches; to 
seals appended to deeds, and every 
other muniment; and to the gorgeous 
blazonry of the genealogical table. 

It is quite demonstrative, that these 
ancient types give great light in shew- 
ing alliances in these early centuries, 
and identifying individuals. They are 
contemporary proofs in numerous cases 
where there are in existence no contem- 
porary writings. To shew that they 
are not the mere pedantic learning of 
childish minds, we need only refer to 
the example of our great lyric poet, 
Gray, a man of deep thought, and ele- 
gant and profound classic literature, 
who was a perfect master of this humble 
science, and made use ofit to illustrate 
historical events, to discover the pro- 
prietors and dates of castles, and bene- 
factors and patrons of churches; and 
to whom it was a ready language of re- 
cord, whenever he examined feudal an- 
tiquities. Chatterton was also an adept 
in heraldry, and enthusiastically fond 
of it. 

Let us take an instance to shew the 
use of arms in separating families of 
the same name. The great house of 
De la Pole, dukes of Suffolk, were 
sprung from the wealth of a merchant 
at Hull, and immediately rose, by the 
aid of alliances added to their riches, 
to the highest rank and power of the 
realm. In this station, armorial bear- 
ings were necessary to them. They 
bore blue a fesse between three leopards’ 
There were then two 
other considerable families of Pole, or 
Poole — those of Wales, afterwards 
Lords Montagu, and those of Che- 
shire ; who all bore quite different 
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arms: and this difference of badges 
clearly shews that they were not de- 
scended from a common stock. 

It is vain to attempt to govern man- 
kind by mere dry abstract reason. We 
must operate on their senses, their 
fancy, their imagination, and their feel- 
ings. There are idle and empty pomps 
and shows ; but there are also wise ones. 
The array and circumstance of war, the 
trumpets, the drums, the glitter of arms, 
the waving pennons and banners, the 
blazonry of heraldic symbols,—all have 
their just influences and uses. The 
hero, whose figure lies recumbent on 
the altar-tomb, commands respect for 
his posterity. “He,” cry the people, 
** whose ancestors have led our grand- 
sires to battle, deserves to lead us!” 

Every one knows that there is no 
such.thing as equality of man in society ; 
though, when one is a robber, and an- 
other is a feudal chief, he may wish 
that it should be so. “ I hate,” says 
the Radical, “all these false colours 
and empty ornaments, the illusions of 
man’s inequality, which I would tear 
away.” 

It may be admitted that the feudal 
system is now become obsolete and 
inapplicable to the times ; but it was a 
beautiful system for the ages for which 
it arose, and when it was in full force. 
All society was thus organised into a 
perfect unity, and could be made to 
move by one spring. It may be said 
that it gave a power which was some- 
times abused. Can any power be con- 
trived which will not sometimes be 
abused? And yet ought not power to 
be lodged somewhere ¢ 

The subjects, of which the works at 
the head of this article suggest the 
discussion, are very difficult ones to 
treat in these days. The tendency of 
the public mind is against those who 
are called the privileged classes of 
society ; and so far as these privileges 
may be hurtful to the body of the 
people, the tendency is just. It is 
now the fashion to consider the ancient 
system of government and ancient 
customs to have been so. Still, even 
if they were, we may speak of them 
historically ; and only defend them so 
far as profound reflection will authorise. 

We live in an age calling itself en- 
lightened, philosophical, and liberal ; 
which professes to throw off all pre- 
judices, and to be guided only by what 
is solid and wise. But if we do not 
approve all the institutions and customs 
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of past time, they are at least worthy 
of historical notice and consideration. 
The subordination of ranks must co- 
exist with civil society. The question 
is, whether it has been made unneces- 
sarily galling to those who are low, or 
not among the highest ? whether there 
has been an attempt to aggravate 
superiority, and give it a false force? 
whether, in the records of fame and 
the distribution of honours, charlatanism 
and corruption have been used? and 
whether any regard ought to be paid 
to birth in civil promotions and state 
offices / 

Public opinion runs in torrents in 
particular directions, at certain periods 
of popular excitation. Whatever en- 
courages aristocratical distinctions, has 
been considered poison to the happi- 
ness of the people. Great abuses had 
been committed by the aristocracy of 
France, which led to the French Revo- 
lution. But how did these abuses 
happen? From a false aristocracy. 
A well-constituted aristocracy would 
have been a check upon the absolutism 
and corruptions of the crown. It was 
by the establishment of the French 
parliament, made up of parvenus and 
lawyers, in lieu of the Assembly of the 
States, that the old constitution was 
destroyed, and an absolute monarchy 
gradually substituted for it. 

The crisis, therefore, is so far from 
calling upon us to treat all these dis- 
tinctions as empty fooleries, that it im- 
periously demands of us to examine 
those institutions in their fountains, 
and to endeavour to bring them back 
to the purpose for which they were 
established. 

It must be confessed that books upon 
this subject are often too technical, and 
written with too narrow views. No one 
can write a profound and accurate 
treatise upon it, who is not a master 
of the feudal system in all its minutie. 
It is not now a question whether this 
system is proper for the present day, 
but only whether it was wise and use- 
ful for the times and purposes for which 
it was established. 

Whoever comes prepared for this 
article by having read the twenty ad- 
mirable volumes of the memoirs of the 
Duke de Saint Simon, published in 
1830, and those curious little volumes 
of the beginning of the last century, 
by Boulainvilliers, on the ancient con- 
stitution of France, will receive it with 
more anticipation of its interest, than a 
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mere subject of antiquities and ancestry 
will raise the expectation of. Within 
half a century, the manners, habits, 
opinions, and moral and political feel- 
ings of the nation, have undergone a 
mighty change. ‘That the mass of the 
people—and indeed every rank —are 
Jess at their ease than they were at the 
commencement of that period, cannot 
be doubted: and as the ease and hap- 
piness of a whole nation are the end 
of all good governments, the change 
has incontestably therefore been for the 
worse. It is of no use to augment 
riches and population, if we diminish 
comfort, content, and moral strength. 
Abuses ought to be reformed ; but 
change, for the sake of change, is bad : 
and there is no end to yielding to the 
speculative whims of constitution- 
mongers. 

These opinions are quite consistent 
with a warm regard to liberty, and a 
hatred of all corruptions. The two 
extremes of radicalism, and a blind and 
obstinate adherence to ancient autho- 
rities, merely because they are ancient, 
are equally odious, and equally dan- 
gerous. To attempt to defend inde- 
fensible things only gives strength to 
the assaulters. But he who keeps the 
just medium, is apt to be sacrificed by 
both sides. The aristocracy of the 
country ought to be defended; but 
none except the true aristocracy. 

We have shewn that armorial de- 
vices originated, not in idle pomp, but 
in necessary purposes of practical use ; 
and that those which can be proved to 
go up to those original times, are une- 
quivocal proofs of the high rank of the 
ancestor who has transmitted them to 
his posterity, and clear testimonies of 
positive honour. This subject of re- 


search, therefore, is not a gratification 
If there 


of mere empty curiosity. 
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must be different occupations of hu- 
man beings, from the lowest degree of 
coarseness to the highest degree of re- 
finement, so there must be separations 
and lines of distinction in society. 
Each class will be happiest among 
persons of their own cast. But people 
are always aspiring to the classes above 
them! and thus making both them- 
selves and those on whom they intrude 
uncomfortable ! 

Thus have we travelled over a wide 
ground, with eyes, we hope, open to 
all the considerations which ought to 
excite notice. Moral and political 
truths are seldom such as they appear 
on the surface. It will commonly 
turn out that opinions and feelings 
long adopted have better foundation 
than individual arrogance and conceit 
ventures to pronounce them to have. 
In these days of pretended enlighten- 
ment, we are .throwing away not only 
our prejudices but our just convic- 
tions. We are polishing off not only 
our roughnesses but our strength. It 
is said, that our old nobility are worn 
out: they will appear so at least, 
if they have not courage to stand up 
against the prejudice et arbitrium po- 
pularis aure! Fear and want of self- 
confidence will take away power! As 
to our old gentry, we are afraid that 
nothing can restore them! 

The riches of trade come and pass 
away; they fluctuate in dependence on 
a thousand accidents of human affairs : 
the riches of the earth alone are sure 
and permanent, unless we abandon 
them by wilful blindness, obstinacy, 
and neglect. But the soil will not 
bring forth without culture; nor its 
owners or labourers flourish without 
being permitted to share a due portion 
of its produce. 
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THE POETS OF THE DAY. 


BATCH THE FIRST. 


Here is a spread of poets! Heaven the plan, the wit, the versification— 
what is to be done ?—Every one of the most brilliant poems in the 
one pressing to be reviewed, and none English or any other language; and a 
giving us a moment's time. The devil person who is totally devoid of poetic 
to pay, as the sailors phrase it, and no talent, information, humour, ordinary 
pitch hot. 
Let us rush in medias res without writes, undertakes to continue it. It 
further preface. 
and ’pon honour, take them as they to Lord Byron himself; but block- 
and the first we find is that heads push forward boldly where men 
itself Canto XVII. of Don of genius retire. It is idle to criticise 
How modest! Don Juan, no trash so utterly helpless as this seven- 
matter what its moral sins may be, is,in teenth canto; but we shall give a few 
point ofall the internals and externals of | continuous stanzas as a specimen of 
poetry—the thought, the arrangement, the powers of the author. 


command of the tongue in which he 


We shall honestly, was becoming somewhat troublesome 


The fury of the storm was doom'd to burst 
Fresh on the flower that would feel it most ; 
For poor Aurora Raby was the first 
To whom, in kindness, this imagined ghost 
Disclosed her secret, and imp sroved the worst 
Of her suspicions, to poor Juan's cost. 
It was a very wet and dismal morning, 
And ladies work’d and talk’d instead of yawning. 
[ Oh, Cockney ! Cockney ! 
Now ladies’ working is no trifling matter ; 
For, fond as women are of flattery, 
They're none of them the least disposed to flatter : 
And threads and needles leave their tongues quite free 
The reputations of all friends to spatter — 
Where they’re on terms to take a liberty. 
Alas! of fatal engines the most ready 
Is, without doubt, the workbox of a lady. [leddy ?] 


Very long since, a woman, named Pandora, 

(And, if we can believe one Hesiod, 

No other woman ever lived before her,) | [Oh, Cockney! Cockney! 
Came, by command of Jupiter the god, 

To vex mankind, and for that purpose bore a 

Boxful of evils ; now, ’tis very odd, 

That box might to the ladies then, I trow, 

Have been the same as is a workbox now ! 


All are engaged ; here two, here three combine, 
And pin a subject to their work of shame : 
Now, soon as snugly seated, they begin, 

W ith hand and tongue alike, to cut and maim; 
Perhaps (according as their work is fine) 

Some choose a noble’s, some a gentle’s name,— 
And Adeline, a piece of satin had employ’d her 
Some fifteen months already to embroider. 


Twas fancy- “work, and Juan pleased he r fancy 
He was, in truth, ‘a ve ry pretty fellow ;’ 

His figure the most conscious ELEGANCY, 
His features perfect, his complexion sallow, 
(His cheek had somewhat lost the brilliancy 
Of boyhood) without being the least yellow ; 
And the complexions most becoming men are 
A Vandyck brown, or tint of burnt Sienna.” 


[Oh, Cockney! Coe kney! 


* Canto XVII. of Don Juan, ~ By One who desires to be a very Great Unknown, 
London, 


Gilbert. 
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And this witless beast, who can speak 
no tongue on the face of the earth, 
continues Byron! The force of impu- 
dence can go no further. 

It would seem as if the oftava rima 
was dangerous to young authors, for 
here we have the poet of the Natural 
Son*—no relation of the True Sun in 
talent, or any thing else—most miser- 
ably committing himself in that metre. 
His hero is a 

—— ‘* Luckless son of shame, 
Rear’d in a village near the town of Lynn, 
Entitled only to his mother’s name.” 


And 


“ His mother’s name was Mary Selwyn 
Short,— 
The latter appellation had been borne 
Since first her young affections had been 
sought, 
And her sweet bosom by 
torn ; 
Her little infant into light was brought 
Near Glengyle’s Castle, in the Vale of 
Lorn : 
But she died early, in her twentieth year, 
Deeply lamented ‘by the Scottish peer.” 


attachment 


This last distich is no doubt intended 
to rival that in Don Juan— 
“ They grieved for all who perish’d in the 
cutter ; 
And likewise for the biscuits, bread, and 
butter.” 


The consequence was, that the peer 
died, and 


“Thus George was left an orphan on the 
world, 
About the age when boyhood learns to 
spell ; . 
His mother pale in her white shroud was 
furl’d, 
Humbly, enc ircled by an oaken shell, 
As in the leaf the wither’d lily ’s curl’d : 
The gray gravestone alone remains to 
tell. 
The name of her—‘ the Lady ofthe Lyre, 
Valete—ah ! Valete, Cara Maria.’” 


We do not remember, in the books 
which were flogged duly into us in the 
days of our youth, to have met with 
an example of this particular paragoge 
of Mariar for Maria; but we suppose 
authorities are to be found among the 
Latinizers of London, 


“ Or at the school of Stratford-at-the- 
Bow.” 


Father and mother are buried, and 
the funeral of the former is described 
ina style worthy of an undertaker— 


” The N Natural Son, 
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“ The sable hearse, by coal-black stallions 
drawn, 
Rolled onward to the precincts of the 
grave ; 
The glare upon the steeds, with manes 
unshorn, 
Gleamed like the silver foam upon the 
wave,” &c. 


A stranger soon enters and takes off 
the orphan, who is sent to school ; and 
there, being much annoyed by the 
taunts of his schoolfellows on his birth, 
the boy determines on being a soldier. 
Communicating this thought to the 
curate, who has reared him, the re- 
verend gentleman approves of it, and 
recommends him to enter that martial 
body the police. 

‘«* * The police,’ he said, 
‘ Have democratic laurels newly got — 

And they are demi-military bred. 
Suppose, George, for a change, you try 

your lot —_ 

One pound per week will furnish daily 

bread ; 
Besides, thouhast a pension from the peer, 
Like him of Ross, of forty pounds a-year,’” 


Selwyn (for our author has forgotten 
that his hero bore only his mother’s 
name of Short) trudges off to London, 
seeing many wonders on his way—such 
as drowsy owls, stealthy foxes, 

“The cat, the marten cat, and the badger 
Grey” 


perhaps our amiable owe 
several other curiosities of the same 
kind. In due course of time, z.e. about 
ten o’clock, he is a good many miles 
away from Lynn; and 


‘* Feeling keen as cormorant in the fenn,” 


he enters the Greyhound, and calls 
lustily for food. A most bewitching 
barmaid makes her appearance, and 
Selwyn, as travellers have been wont 
to do from time immemorial, falls in 
love with her for the evening. We 
think the ingenious author is mistaken 
here in one particular—he makes him 
so desperately smitten as to fall in 
love before supper, which is what we 
by no means recommend to pedestrian 
travellers. When she has left him— 


“« Unconsciously his wandering eye roll’d 
round 
The wainscoted apartment, and espied 
A curious old guitar, and near it, found 
Some of Verini’s pieces ; then he tried 
His touch upon the chords, and woke a 
song, 


Pp. 80. 














So sweet and clear, its deepness might 
have vied 

Withtherich melody of Schultz or Cramer: 

In fact, a few wild notes recalled his 

charmer.” 























Now, we agree with the wolves, who ate 
the piper’s fare in the fable, that music 
is far better after supper than before. 
However, the fair one returns, and 
sings a song entitled the Haunted Glen, 
which is broken off by the sound of a 
carriage, and it appears that she is no 
barmaid after all—* no waiter, but a 
Knight Templar.” The real barmaid 
then appears, and Selwyn sups in 
quietness, and the next morning pro- 
ceeds on his journey to London, where 
he is enrolled in that romantic body 
entitled “The Force;’’ and those who 
seek to know the rest of his adventures 
must refer to the book itself. 

One passage, somewhat allied with 
the celebrated Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson’s 
Cosmogony, or Creation of the World, 
is however worth quoting, as it will 
afford us a link of connexion with the 
work of another celebrated poet. The 
bard of the Natural Son turns to the 
history of our mother Eve, and asks 
































































































































** The bride of Adam, what were her sen- 
sations, 
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When she beheld her beauteous Abel 
slain, 
Shiver’d like glass —‘ the fruits of her 
temptations ;’ 
Did she not grieve for generating Cain? 
And mourn the §pirit’s fatal fascinations— 
The juice of knowledge that beguiled 
her brain, 
And caused her, like a monster, to give 
birth 
To the first murderer that stained the 
earth ? 
The fallen angel to her bower came, 
And stood hefore her like a mortal 
brother — 
Serpent alone in mind, but man in frame, 
And he caressed her, ere she clasped 
another 
And then she bit the apple, and became— 
Alas for frail mortality !—a mother. 
Thus Fate ordained this bone-created 
madam 
Should breed a fiend, and bring a curse 
on Adam.” 


The admirable Nicholas Michell, 
who is decidedly an ass of the very 
first ear, has alse a splendid passage 
about Eve in his Essay on Woman ;* 
and we gladly transcribe it, in order 
that our readers may compare the style 
and genius of these two illustrious 


authors in handling the affairs of Para- 
dise. 


** The bird more sweetly hymned in Eden’s bower ; 
Softlier the zephyr kissed the summer flower ; 
The new-born sun diffused a brighter beam ; 
With gentler murmur rolled the amber stream ; 
The angel, crossing heaven on wings of light, 
Stooped to admire, and paused upon his flight ; 
As Woman rose in beauty on the plain, 

The last and loveliest link of Being’s chain. 
Awake, O Man! behold her guileless charms, 

Formed for thy joy and destined for thy arms ; 

Quaff Pleasure’s sparkling cup, ere mingle there 
































dise Lost. 
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If we do not mistake, we have heard 
something about this before in Para- 


The taint of sin, the gall of strife and care ! 


Dark grew the heavens as Woman plucked the tree, 
Opening the gates of Death and Misery! 
But Oh! from Eden driven, while God, in gloom 
And muttering thunder, speaks our parents’ doom—” 


“doing” the creation of woman, and 
the plucking of the fruit of “ that for- 


Just think of a donkey _ bidden tree,” after Milton ! 


‘* Time’s car rolled onwards ; empires sprang to birth, 
And Crime let loose each pession-fiend on earth ; 
In grasping Ninus see Ambition born! 
Hark! Elam’s monarch winds his murderous horn ; 
Man, save in strength, no merit now could see, 
He joy ed in blood, and aimed at tyranny : 
Hence Woman, frail in form and mild in mood, 
His apa « scor orned, and doomed to servitude.” 


* An Essay on Woman, in Three Parts, by Nicholas Michell. Effingham Wilson, 
140, 


_— wt oOo 


an. 
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The syntax of the last sentence is 
not very ‘clear. Which was it, woman 
that scorned the spirit of man, and re- 
duced it to servitude, or the contrary ? 
It is of no great consequence. The 
notes tell us that 

“ Ninus, king of Nineveh, subdued 
and added to his own the empire of Baby- 
lon, which had been founded by Nimrod. 
Chaderlaomer, king of the Elamites, or 
Persians, famous for his robberies.” 


We thought the last gentleman’s 
name was Chedorlaomer, and that all 
that is known about him is to be found 
in a few verses of the 14th chapter of 
Genesis, which say nothing of his horn, 
or his robberies, or of the identification 
of his country with Persia. And when 
Ninus is mentioned as the person in 
whose time the degradation of woman 
commenced, we cannot help recollect- 
ing that he was the husband of Semi- 
ramis, the first of empresses. 

It is idle, however, to criticise a 
mere idiot; and, accordingly, we do not 
venture beyond the second page of 
Nicholas Michell’s poetry. His poem 
is a collection of jointless drivelling, 
in a poor attempt at an emasculate 
imitation of the most helpless imitators 
of Pope. He has besides pillaged 
Eaton Barrett’s poem on Woman most 
mercilessly. On the whole, the com- 
position is well worthy of the critic 
who discovered that there was neither 
genius nor talent in Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, and Southey. Nicholas has fairly 
enough given us something of his own 
to judge of his qualifications for such 
criticism, and we are happy to find 
that they are precisely such as we 
expected. He is a blockhead, et voila 
tout. 

A private soldier of the 80th woos 
the muse, under the patronage of the 
Duke of Rutland. * The Marquess of 
Granby used to be a good old sign for 
soldiers to poetise bene: ath. We give 
the best thing we can find in the sol- 
dier’s book, out of honour to the old 
Fourscore, which we remember in for- 
mer days, when we were campaigning, 

‘A Compliment to Warrington Ale. 
Let Homer sing:of nectar, drink divine, 
And lordly bacchanals descant on wine ; 
O’er rosy “goble ts, and in lofty strain, 


Rehearse the praise of claret and cham- 
p: igne ; : 


* The Sa of Hope; or, a . Soldier’ s eenaia to his tiie. 
Private 80th Regiment. 


Warrington, M: alley. 


Pp. 78. 
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I heed them not, but boldly touch the lyre 

With equal passion, though inferior fire ; 

Then aid me, Bacchus! and I shall not 
fail 

To sing the praise of England’s glory — 
ale. 

Spirit of malt! John Bull’s peculiar zest ! 

In Warrington the brightest and the best ; 

All hail to thee, thou amber-foaming 
draught ! 

By thy own hardy sons so richly quaft— 

What grape’s rich juice can thy white 
froth surpass, 

When brightly foaming in the sparkling 


What men on earth, so great, so proud, 
and free, 

As Britain’s sons, when paying court to 
thee? 

At eve what social joys thy smiles afford, 

When honest labour spreads the frugal 
board ! 

What brilliant thoughts the poor mecha- 
nic gains 

When quaffing thee, the meed of all his 
pains ! 

Man's brightest, best, and purest feelings 
glow 

Around his heart, when thy rich foun- 
tains flow. 

Tlail, England’s nectar! other lands may 
teem 

With arrack, whisky, or the grape’s rich 
stream ; 

But still all other draughts to match thee 
fail, 

Thou honest, generous, sparkling, peer- 
less ale ! 

In pipe or hogshead, barrel, butt, or tun, 

Thine own ale bears the palm, fair War- 
rington !” 


The last rhyme smacks a little of an 
extra pot. We had no idea that War- 
rington produced ale such as to call 
for compliments so serious, and indeed 
were under the impression that nothing 
but Socinians, or something, if possible, 
worse, flourished in that neighbourhood. 
But it must be owned that the ale in 
Birmingham and thereabouts is good 
—with proper keeping, perhaps un- 
equalled. At all events, the poem of 
our friend the private soldier in praise 
of the ale, far transcends that of Mother 
Barbauld in praise of the academy, of 
Warrington. 

From ale to water is a descent, to be 
sure ; but still, to those who have been 
accustomed to drink certain ales of 
London, it is a natural association of 
ideas. Hence we are induced to think 


By G.W.B., 


[Dedicated to the Duke of Rutland.] London, Whittaker ; 
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of the poetry of Mr. Thomas Joyce, who 
takes the Elements * under his protec- 
tion. Water is thus cross-examined : 


“* Whence flow ye, waters? Where the 
springs 
Of fountain, streamlet, river, sea? 
Sources of copious rain, which brings 
To earth abundance, where are ye ? 
Who fill’d the fathoms of thy vault, 
Thou boundless ocean? tell! 
And as thy billows swell, 
Whom do their towering pinnacles exalt?” 


Air, also, is asked a rather puzzling 
question : 


« What form of language can express 
That which no faculty can learn? 
Thy shape and features bodiless, 
No eye hath seen thee to discern : 
But in the thunders of the wind, 
Those heralds of thy power, 
When storm and tempest lower, 


Proclaimestthou thine empire unconfined.” 


We leave “air” to get through this 
scrape as it can. The opening distich, 
which complains that no 


*« Methought—methinks, for poetry, there’s 
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*« form of language can express 
That which no faculty can learn,” 


is only paralleled by the pathetic lament 
in the legend of Hoppergallop, that 


“* What's impossible can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass.” 


Come, we have not been compli- 
mentary hitherto, and we must relieve 
our remarks by interposing something 
civil; and we take up the Death-bed of 
Politics+ in the best of all possible 
humours. It is hammered out too 
long, and the metre becomes tiresome, 
but the author has fun in him. He is 
shamefully, or rather shamelessly, in- 
clined to Whiggery, which is a positive 
disgrace in any man who has humour 
in his soul ; and he may believe us in 
our verdict, because all mankind ac- 
knowledge not only our own posses- 
sion of wit, but our jealous denying of 
it to all others whom we do not think 
deserving of the reputation. We have 
only room for one extract. 


nothing like ‘ methought !’ 


1’m sure ‘twas made on purpose—nor, I fancy, is there aught 
So adorns one’s composition” 
As an artful repetition ; — 
But, perhaps, you'd like to know the school in which I have been taught ? 


I studied under Bayly first — the famous Thomas Haynes — 


And, under that consummate master, 


took such constant pains, 


That I soon acquired the art of him, 
And at last so got the start of him, 


As to beat him altogether, 


both at ‘ honeymoons’ and 


‘ ons ’ 
Swains. 


Papa and ’ma, delighted at my getting on so well, 
Were good enough to send me, ‘for a year, to L. E.L.; 


W here, a 


‘ Keeps: ike’ be ‘ing bought me, 


All the new effects were taught me, 
Besides some useful secrets, which I promised not to tell. 


One only that I feel myself at liberty to name, 


Was ‘ 


alw ays make the leading words of eve ry verse the same ;’ 
I got so good at this, 


That L wrote a little piece 
Of four-and-twenty stanzas, and they each began ‘ She came !” 


In this conjugating style | 


Till each number, 


also proved a great adept 
The next piece published was ‘ She’s gone!’ soon after which, 
tense, and person, 


‘He u ept Pr 


I’d'a separate piece of verse on. 


‘She sighed!’ produced ‘ 


We laughed !’"— 


‘ He wrote’ was followed by ‘ They slept!’ 


To the highest walk my friends then judged I might with s: ifety pass ; 
My attempts had been as yet confine 1d to the pathe tic class : 
Sut I learnt to be sublime, 
When I'd been a little time 
With Lady Mary Sophy Emmelina Fitz-Parnas ! 


* The Elements: 
Thomas Joyce. London, Nisbet. 


a Poem, in Four Cantos. 
Pp. 6O0. 


With an introductory Address. 


t The Death-bed of Politics ; or, the Coming of the Comet in Seven Days. 


With Humorous Etchings. 


A Vision, by a Planet-struck Poet. 


Ridgway. Pp. 40. 
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Another vast improvement, too, I owed to her exertion,— 
I had only writ plain English yet, which is held in great aversion ; 


But in ‘ bulbuls’ 


now 


a dealer, 


I began to write genteeler, 
And scorned to say a thing in English when I knew the Persian. 


My productions then so various grew, as scarce to be computable, 
Nor could Mary Howitt’s self write things for annuals so suitable ; 
No,—though I says it as shouldn’t, 
I’m positive she couldn’t, — 
Neither in the affecting style, nor yet in the inscrutable. 


” 


And thus, sir, I was finished. 


This we think is quite capital in its 
way. The description of the effects 
of the comet in terrifying “ London, 
Westminster, and the parts adjacent,’ 
ll done. We cannot help 
thinking of Swift’s account of what hap- 
pened in the same scenes something 
more than a hundred years ago on the 
occasion of Whiston’s prophecy. There 
is no use of doing over again in prose 
or verse what that very reverend per- 
sonage has thought proper to do.. The 
jeu desprit is happy enough-—we can- 
not say so much for the ‘ humorous 
etchings,” which are miserable. 


is not so we 


Mrs. Sheridan, (not the authoress of 
Aims and Ends, but) the mother of 
Richard Brinsley, speaking of Cork, 
observes that its inhabitants are re- 
markable for the intellectual cultiva- 
tion they successfully mingle with the 
pursuits of business. In the Fugitive 
Poems, by Endymion,* we have a veri- 
fication ofthe assertion. Slight as they 
are, they possess more than ordinary 
merit, and are evide sntly the production 
of a poetical mind. ‘There is sweet 
and strange music in the following 
stanzas to “A Bee at Sea.” [A most 
alphabetical title,—A. B. at C.| 


“ Where art thou roving, 

Sweet humming-bee, 

Far from thy garden-hive, 
Under the tree? 

Why hast thou ventured, 
On winglets so frail, 

To take such a voyage 
From thy haunts in the vale ? 


The brotherless cormorant, 
Lonely and black ; 

The petrel screaming, 
With death on her track ; 

The gull and the curlew, 
Exultingly brave 

Are the only companions 
For thee on the wave. 


By Endymion. 
and other Poems 


* Fugitive Poems, 
/ An Indian Tale, 
Wilson. Pp, 180, 


Cork, F. Jackson. 
By Benjamin Gough. 


There is no flower-cup 
To banquet within, 
No fortress of honey 
To leaguer and win ; 
No sheltering blossom, 
Should tempests come on ; 
No glow-worm to guide thee 
When daylight is gone. 


Then, oh! hasten back 

To thy mates of the hive, 
While that last pilot-beam 
_ Ofthe sun is alive. — 
But just as I closed 

My advice to the bee, 
The poor little traveller 

Dropt in the sea.” 


An Indian Tale, and other Poems, 
by Benjamin Gough,+ is dedicated to 
Lord Morpeth, and we are informed 
in the preface, was “ perused in manu- 
script by several eminent literary cha- 
racters, as well as by the noble patron 
himself.” We do not envy his lordship, 
nor these eminent literary and good- 
natured characters, their job. The 
author expresses his hope that “ the 
iron mace of criticism may be held 
lightly over” his volume; this we pre- 
sume to be a misprint for tightly, since 
a lightly held mace is far more likely 
to descend with a crushing blow than 
a tightly held one. The meaning of 
Mr. Benjamin Gough therefore being 
dubious, we prefer laying our terrific 
critical mace aside altogether, and 
allowing his rhymes to speak for them- 
selves—poetry in vain have we looked 
for. Of a personage rejoicing in the 
name of Ram Sing, to whom Mr. Gough 
is pleased to introduce us, we are told 
that 


“« His house was on a pretty spot, 
Once seen it could not be forgot ; 
Old mango-trees before, behind 
The tall and graceful tamarind.” p. 1. 


Pp. 63. 
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Another example from the Indian 
Tale may probably gratify our readers : 


‘« Yes, we will meet when daylight fades, 
Beneath the rich banana’s shades ; 

And watch the brightly setting sun 
Among the howers of cinnamon.” p. 12. 


The miscellaneous poems, which 
form the largest part of Mr. Gough’s 
volume, commence with one “ To 
Nature,” which is followed by “ A 
Rhapsody to Nature.” We also find 
Rhapsodies for the four Seasons, viz. 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter 
and various verses about Patriotism, 
Liberty, Churchyards and Reswrrec- 
tionists, Jewish Emancipation, «Kc. ; 
with Battle Calls and Battle Songs. 
For instance : 


“* Before the Battle. 


Tyrants! we vow 
For Freedom now, 
[ Dog outside the window, 
Bow wow. ] 
Each rankling chain shall sever ; 
We'll trample down 
The despot’s crown, 
Or else be slaves for ever. 
[ Critic outside the door, 
How clever !’’} 


We have also a batch of sonnets by 
Mr. Benjamin Gough. The first dozen 
or so are addressed to various distin- 
guished persons, such as Lord Mor- 
peth, William Grey A—n, respecting 
whom Mr. Gough is doubtless correct. 
“ Judging,” he says, p. 167, “ from 
what this gentleman has written, there 
cannot be a doubt that he has powers 
of the.first-rate order; and which, were 
he to put them forth in a volume, 
would without doubt place him on a 
footing with the first poets of the day.” 
We beg to add, for Mr. Benjamin 
Gough’s satisfaction, that we shall be 
most happy to do as ample and imme- 
diate justice to Mr. Wm. Grey A—n’s 
volume, upon receiving a copy, as we 
trust we have to Mr. Gough’s—many 
thanks to him for it. 


Sunshine, or Lays for Ladies,* ap- 
pears “ respectfully soliciting a notice. 
Our gallantry is called in question. 
Good sir, you shall be attended to out 
ofhand. ‘Thirty years ago, your easy 
versification would have made you re- 
joice in the title of poet. But there are 


Sunshine ; or, Lays for Ladies. 


The Poets of the Day—— Batch the First. 


[ June, 


no poets now-a-days, 
you sing — 


«* T wish that I had never tried 

To pen a single line — 

I used to have a moment's peace 
Before I woo'd the Nine. 

Now Miss Jemima’s album’s brought, 
A song for me to write in’t ; 

And Miss Letitia’s scrap-bookt sent, 
A sonnet to indite in’t.”$ p. 54, 


and truly may 


Sorry—nay, deeply sorrowful—-are 
we to be obliged to observe that the 
sunshine in which we bask has some 
slight clouds to obscure its brightness 
If the lays had been for London ladies, 
we should not have said one word in 
the way of criticism ; but intended, we 
presume, for wider circulation by their 
author, we would beg to remind him 
that papa is not usually read papar 
beyond the sound of Bow-bells—there- 
fore that such rhymes as the following 
are not generally understood : 


** By the depth of my earnest affec tion, 
Oh, heed not the threats of your pa! 

I feel sure that you will, on reflection, 
Remember me, though I'mafar.” p.53. 


And again, at p. 64— 
** When to myself I came, papa 


Was bending ste rnly o'er my bed ; 
Oh! how I longed to be afar,” &c. 


Neither would “the Star and Garter’ 
at Richmond be called “ the Staw and 
Gawter,” except by a Cockney, or an 
Irish mimber ashamed of the brogue. 


** Dear Harry, 1’m making a party, 
To go up to Richmond by water ; 
As I know that your appetite’s hearty, 
We shall dine at the Star and the 

Garter.” p. 20. 


One comment more, and we have 
done with the effulgence of Sunshine. 
What does the author mean by the 
word “ tip?” 

** He wears whiskers, mustachios, and 

tip.” p. 9. 
And 
** T cut my regiment when they cut mus- 
tachios from each lip ; 
Though harder ‘tis to live without my 
money than my tip.” p. 4. 


We presume from the context that 
in must mean, in Cockney slang, 
“imperial ;” and yet we can hardly 
nied that such a word could be 


L eae Ww illoughby - Pp. 86. 


Quere, Fisher’ s Drawing-room Scrap-book, by L, B. 1.2 
Quere, on Abernethy’s portrait? 
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substituted for it. Our friend Major 
Higginson, late of the African Colonial 
Corps—who, by the way, is a bit ofa 
poet himself—is very indignant about 
it; and has kindly favoured us with 
his idea on the origin of this tuft of 
hair, which we cannot do better than 
quote : 


“In Charles’s time, beneath the chin 
The hair was thought material ; 

He wore’t himself, from whence, no doubt, 
’Tis always called Imperial.” 


The merits of the “ Wandering 
Bard”* now claim our solemn attention, 
and with that we shall conclude. Scott 
and Byron have to answer for the per- 
petration of this sublime effusion. What 
is sweetest in one, or loftiest in the 
other—the pastoral descriptions and 
soul-awakening visions of the author of 
the Last Minstrel, and the wanderings 
of the self-hating, self-tormenting Ha- 
rold,— the author of the “ Bard,” 
with the delicacy of a true poet, (con- 
cealing, all the while, his name from 
the curiosity of the public,) endeavours 
to appropriate. He has mixed the 
whole into as felicitous and heteroge- 
neous a compound as ever graced the 
pages of any poem. We may repeat, 
mutato nomine, what Chesterfield said 
of Bolingbroke’s Patriot King—that un- 
tilwe read this performance, we were 
most ignorant of the many new turns 
of phraseology, and the infinite powers 
of which the English language was 
capable. All the hurly-burly of passion 
—all the intensity of “ Cambyses’ vein” 
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—the roaring of the Cyclops, whose 
eye Ulysses, with the exquisite tact of 
a regular Kentuckian, gouges out—is 
nothing to the rhapsodical roars of this 
anonymous lion. The hero of the poem 
—who also is nameless—dies once on 
a wild heath before his brother bard 
the author; but as the latter does not 
know when to have done with a good 
thing, he brings him again to life; and 
then, after describing his surprising ad- 
ventures, he makes him die a second 
time, after the fashion of our old friend 
Romeo Coates. The adventures of the 
“ Bard” are, his meeting the author, 
as already hinted at, on a blasted heath, 
and his subsequent death, as suddenly 
as that of the Dragon of Wantley. He 
then gets up and walks off with the 
author — like Virgil and Dante—de- 
scribes how he loved a young lady— 
until, as he says— 

« A fiend on my spirit wrought, 
And planted there Doubt’s poisonous 

spot ;” 

(which new operation, as far as the spirit 
is concerned, we beg toallow our readers 
to interpret as they please for them- 
selves,)— and then, after the young 
lady’s death—by fair means or foul, we 
have found it impossible to discover— 
the Bard is confined in a mad-house ; 
whence, after liberation, he proceeds 
with his author to Westmoreland, where 
he dies his second death; and the 
other, as in duty bound, sees him de- 
cently buried. The following is a 
sufficiently gusty attempt at emulating 
the beauties of Childe Harold. 


** Yet not for me Love’s bowers immortal shine ; 
O! not for me, mad outcast, grovelling slave ! 
The charms of woman never can be mine, 
Who soon must sink into the pitiless grave. 
Alleyes glare on me with the laugh of scorn ; 
Young children mock me as they stop their play ; 
Yea, lam yelled at, as at one forlorn, 
And men who meet me drive me from their way. 
Oh! what a damnable thing all this to bear, 
And be too dastard for the deed revenge ; 
To be so ground to earth, that they should dare 
Torture, and not the murder-pangs avenge ; 
Base, paltry slaves, whose foreheads sweat the mire, 
Whose loathsome life polluteth heaven’s sweet air, 
Who sell their heart-wrung wretchedness for hire— 
Would that I had revenge, how happy should I fare!” 


This is a fair specimen of the thun- 
der-and-buckram style of the Wan- 
derer’s companion. The Bard seems 
mightily attached to descriptions of his 


own lugubrious features and person. 
He is not satisfied with the last skit, 
but to it he goes again with unabated 
phraseology. 


* The Wandering Bard; and other Poems. Edinburgh, John Anderson, jun. : 
g 5 J 
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The Poets of the Day— Batch the 


** And yet she must be dead ! 
Shines the 


First. [June, 


Now never more 


Celestial Presence as of yore. 


Changed, changed to me, a madman—I became 
Crazed miserably — heart and brain of burning flame. 


Madness, the ciant fiend, the 


accursed host 


Of Nightmare, Fear, and Death—the tempest-tost 
Shipwreck, upborne upon the perilous sea 


Ot blac ken d dr 
The hideous thing—the unc 


Of shapes and 


faces wild 


onn 
, unn 

The Fancy drowned in ashes 
The Imagination wrapt in to 


eam —the terrible | hantasy — 


ted throne 
med in son 
wak 


ing hever—— 


rtures ever, 


W hat toneue can tell the pangs, beyond control, 


That sat, like Niehtmare 


Phat prest my spirit with a 


*, On 
The fires that burned like he 


my burthened soul ? 


ll, the clinging weight 
ciunt’s might ? 


All beauty withered, glories of earth and sky ; 


Sull every sound of joy —no soluce nigh ; 


No hope on wandering breeze—love in the sun,— 
The grandeur of the moon and the bright starlight gone.” 


This, indeed, is to describe madness. 
Vhat power of expression — compli- 
cation of images — enthusiasm — un- 
doubted poetry and truth to nature! 
When next the Quarterly Reviewer 
writes upon madness (vide last Num- 
ber), instead of attesting it by Shake- 
speare’s delineation in Lear and Ham- 
let, he must look to the 
the “ Wandering Bard.”’ In another 
charming passage, and highly gra- 
phic, (to use a term common among 
editors of Annuals,) the hero is very 


azes 


anxious to know why the dews of 


heaven, “ ihat wet the orphan’s hair,” 
(though who, the orphan may be, or 
what the occasion, are not in- 
formed,) and that (sc. the dews) “ calm 
the conflagration of despair,” — why 
these not fall upon him. 
The simple reader will suppose that 
the dews do not fall on the Bard 
because he is in a shed, or in a mad- 
house ; but no—the ingenuity of the 


we 


dews do 


of 


solution 
His reply is: 


poet has a different 
question. 


to the 


“ T was wild 
With grief and madness — heavily be- 
guiled [terly gone: 
I was — undone — and damn’d— and ut. 
I was an outcast —laugh’d at—scorn’d ; 
and one {and alone,” 
W hose curse was that of Death,—tosuffer, 
Another passage lets us into the 
secret, that the bard, after having told 
us over and over again that his * Mary’ 
—for that is the sweet young lady’s 
name —had become defunct, been 
buried, and had subsequently ascended 
into the regions of the moon, and, 
afier a short sojourn there, had for 
some time been employed in sailing 
from one bright star to another (of each 
of which the bard distinctly declares 
he has a perfect knowl dge)—still ques- 
tions her death. We pity his state of 
mind, which gives, in its distracted state, 

utlerance to language new to song. 


‘«« But is she dead — Mary, beloved? the light 
Of the fair morn dark on her closed sight? 


Do grave-dews winnow through the rotting clay ? 
Doth the breeze fan in vain the cheeks of day? 


Ts her’s the eternal shroud ?— 


Say, is she part 


Of g rim old death — pulseless her eloquent heart? 


Tis false as Hell! they lie —the dastards lie! 
She, dropp'd from th’ immor 


tal heavens, cannot die. 


What head like hers—all golden, dim, and dark? 


Barken and clotted?” 


Here must certainly have been foul play. 


I hear it once agai 
No— tw 

Dread? 

Ai 

Bl 

t frat 


** Her voice silent? Hark! 


,? 


nand sweet 


he craggey peak! 


] afar, 
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I never heard the church-bell tolling low, 





The organ’s burial peal, majestically slow ; 
The moan of prayer over the sullen grave — 


The hymn that rolleth as the ocean wave ; 
I saw no virgins, in the summer day, 


> 


All robed in white, bearing her form away ; 
I never heard the rope, grating and dull, 
That folded her —the bright, the beautiful ! 


I saw no breaking hearts — 


*« T heard no groan 


When she was laid beneath the cold grave-stone. 
Mine own betrothed !—mine own in dying prayer ! — 
They could not lay her in the sepulchre [char]— 

They durst not bury her, and I afar!” 


The first entrance of the bard — fit 
object for our compassion !—upon the 
scene, is avowedly in imitation of a 
celebrated passage of Scott, in his 
Minstrel ; and some of the visions 
of the crack-brained fellow have for 
their prototype the Giaour’s interview 
with the shade of his murdered love. 
The measure of the lines is also hap- 
pily varied, to shew the disturbed state 
of the bard’s mind: sometimes he de- 
claims in stilted heroics; at others, 
trips along to the time of light-heeled 
octosyllables. We extract at random 
a few gem-like expressions. 

“ There are joys without alloy 

Shall clothe thee o’er and o’er.” 
Only think of a poor wretcii with such 
a surfeit of sweets about him. Again: 

“ Thy father weeps to see his child 

Amid the songs on high.” 


A locality for a sleeping bard enough 
to puzzle us, who profess not to be con- 
jurors. The boldness of the figure 
which endows the winds with the 
power of rushing by in might, although 
the bard confesses they are oppressed, 
is to be admired : 

“ Loud joy in the winds rushed by in 

might, : 
With heatherscent opprest.” 


Then we are told that sword and spear 
are armour and mail — 


“ What wondrous spell doth sorrow bear, 
Whose armour is the sword and spear ? 
She walks mail’d conqueror of a world.” 


After a further description of sorrow, 
the Bard describes its operation on “the 
man of pride” —the stately man: 


“ Amid the chambers of the brain 

The waves of death in madness flow; 
Fancy lies dead in hopeless plain, 

And slacks her eagle-bow. 

Grief's face is pale, her steps are slow, 
She ever dreads the crowded walk ; 
By silent groves, where the streams flow, 
She mournful loves to stalk.” 





The charms of this passage are ex- 
quisite. After fancy has died “ in 
hopeless plain,” she manages to slacken 
her bow (qualified by the epithet 
* eagle,” without power on our part 
to set forth the quality involved in 
that bold term). Grief, with pale, 
blubbering face, and full of dread, 
loves, nevertheless, to stalk. Alaric 
Watts loves to parade his sorrows, 
and takes care that his wretchedness 
shall stalk in Spenserian stanzas, and 
curveting lyrics before a tearful pub- 
lic — but true grief never stalks. 

What follows is a vivid personifica- 
tion of Imagination, and the last line 
the perfection of poetry — 


“« She rears her radiant brow, 
She gathers dreams from every passing 
thought, 
Along the heavens her sounding footsteps 
flow, 
And silver bells seem tinkling in her 
throat.” 


After the lark has been made to lay 
* her daily cup of offering to the morn- 
ing star,” we beg to give this last speci- 
men of poetry from the Land of Cakes : 


**«T, Thave murder’d her, I have torn out 
The saintly life forth from that blessed 
thing ; 
I drove her down to hell, and put to rout 
The god-like shapes that round her 
wont to sing 
Virtues that her upheld, as doth an angel's 
wing.’ 


This said, he threw him down upon the 
ground, 
As torn by bitter pangs of deadliest fear; 
As if he heard some agonizing sound, 
Some hideous shriek, still thundering 
in his ear.” 


Enough, however, for this month. 
Here are ten pages for ten poets,—a 
poet per page. We shall continue 
the batches. 
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MR. THORBURN’S MS.—THE ORIGINAL “ LAWRIE TODD.” 


Mr. Apam Fercusson, in his clever and graphic practical notes, made during a 
tour in Canada, mentions that he became acquainted with Mr. Thorburn, of 
New York, “the ‘very identical Lawrie Todd;’ and that so far as the first 
volume of that entertaining work goes, Galt had exactly recorded his life and 
adventures.” 

This is not quite correct; Lawrie Todd is in nine parts, and only the first 
part contains the history of Mr. Thorburn. Here and there, anecdotes derived 
from him are interspersed through the narrative, but the first forty pages of the 
work comprehend the main part of his communication ; and even in it there are 
fictitious additions introduced. 

In the last edition of Lawrie Todd, Galt mentions, in the first note, that the 
outlines of the foregoing pages are derived from Mr. Thornton,* of New York. 
« T have retained in them,” says he, “all the truth and beauty of his original 
narrative: in the pathetic parts I have not ventured to offer any amendment, 
because I could not; but I have dealt with more freedom in those that were 
lighter. I have enlarged the narrative, and added to the incidents; but I have 
not presumed to think that I could improve a story which nature had taken so 
much pains to relate.” In this matter our readers are enabled to judge for 
themselves; we have obtained Mr. Thorburn’s original manuscript, which is 
subjoined. 

It is singular that Lawrie Todd, which has been frequently compared to 
Robinson Crusoe, resembles in the history of the book so much of that romance. 
The narrative of Alexander Selkirk, on which De Foe’s work is founded, is not 
more like the fiction than the history of Mr. Thorburn is like that of Lawrie 
Todd. 

We take this opportunity of mentioning, that our friend Galt has always 
founded his different novels on some actual occurrence, and drawn his characters 
from living models. For example, those in the Annals of the Parish are a col- 
lection of portraits. “ The provost” is alleged to have been a magistrate of the 
town when the author was at school; “Sir Andrew Wylie” is derived from 
something that was peculiar in the father of the present First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty. There was, we have understood, no resemblance in the incidents of the 
life of the late Sir James Graham and those of the fictitious hero; but he was 
the moral model of the character, just as a certain noble lord offered to be the 
substantial model of Satan to a celebrated sculptor. Mr. O'Connell, with all his 
vituperation of that nobleman, has not gone the length yet of maintaining that he 
is really the devil. 

MR. THORBURN’S MS. 
New York, ist Nov. 1824. 

My life has hitherto been a series of 
such strange occurrences, and, in my 
view, so marked with the directing met, and possessed of the greatest share 
hand of Providence, that when I look of sound sense, or, as we term it in 
back it appears as if I have been a Scotland, mother-wit. 
mere machine, without a will of my 
own. 

I was born the 18th day of February, 
1774, in a small village named West 
Houses, near Dalkeith, six miles south 
from Edinburgh. My father was pvor, 
honest, and industrious, and followed 
the trade of a nailmaker; in his reli- 
gious principles, was what is now 
termed a stiff Scotch presbyterian ; 
and since I have had an opportunity 


of seeing men and their behaviour, in 
making the comparison, I think he was 
the most conscientious professor I ever 


The first circumstance impressed on 
my mind is the death of my mother; 
I was then in my third year. I re- 
member nothing of her person or con- 
duct, only the death-bed scene: I yet 
see the family around her bed in tears. 
I sat on a high chair by the fire-side, | 
saw my father give her a drink from a 
white pint-bowl; he then softly laid 
her head on the pillow. A cry “ She 
is gone!” and loud lamentation, made 


* It should be Thorburn ; Mr. G. was unwell at the time the note was dictated, 
and did not revise the printing. 











me ask, “ What is the matter?” The 
answer, “ You have no more a mother!” 
It was true; but then I knew not my 
loss. 

I remember I was cruelly used and 
neglected by the woman my father 
hired to keep his house, in consequence 
of which I lost the use of my limbs, 
and so, not having exercise, I fell into 
a weak and sickly state of body; and 
when I was ten years old, I was not 
so large as most children are at five.* 
But in this, as in all the troubles and 
misfortunes I have as yet met with in 
life, I now see the goodness of God ; 
for I believe that the means used for 
restoring my strength, through the 
blessing of God, gave me an entirely 
new constitution. For from my twelfth 
year to the present day, I have been 
free from any of the hereditary com- 
plaints with which my father and sister 
and brothers were afflicted. That I 
might recover my strength, I was sent 
to board on one of the high hills, where 
the Romans once had an encampment, 
in the county of Mid-Lothian, nine 
miles south from Edinburgh. This 
hill abounded with a small snail, that 
carried a beautiful shell on its back, 
striped and painted with all the colours 
of the rainbow. My employment in 
the afternoon was to collect a half-pint 
of these snails. In the morning they 
were boiled in new milk; the milk, 
when nearly cold, was given me with 
oatmeal for breakfast: it was very pa- 
latable. I soon regained my health 
and spirits, but not my growth, my 
height being only four feet ten inches ; 
and at no period of my life have I 
weighed over ninety-eight pounds. 
This, too, Providence turned to my 
advantage ; for my mind was bent, not 
ouly to equal, but to surpass all my 
schoolfellows of my own age, though 
much larger in body. 

With my father I followed the trade 
of nail-making, and in this, from the 
same principle, I equalled all, and 
surpassed many of my work-fellows. 
I remember a circumstance took place, 
when in my fourteenth year, which, 
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though a trifle, I have often since 
thought was a true epitome of my 
after-life. The oldest son of the Duke 
of Buccleuch that day had come of 
age, having arrived to twenty-one years. 
At night there were fire-works to be 
displayed in front of the palace, and 
that the people in the village might 
join in the festivity, the town-drummer 
was sent round to give notice that the 
gates would be set open for half an 
hour, and all who chose to come in 
that period would be admitted to see 
the fun. Something kept me back, 
and just as I got near, the time had 
expired, and the gate was shut. I was 
much mortified, and proposed to some 
others in my situation that we would 
scale the walls, which were ten feet 
high, built of stone, and smooth-plas- 
tered with lime. None would agree 
to this, justly remarking that, should 
they get on the top, they knew not the 
dangers of getting down, as there was 
a deep ditch on the other side; and in 
many places about the enclosures spring- 
guns and man-traps were set. How- 
ever, I was only anxious to get on the 
top, and could not think of conse- 
quences; so, by getting on the shoul- 
ders of the tallest in the company, I 
reached the height, when I began to 
think of the dangers within: but find- 
ing that reflection was only adding to 
my fears, I dropped at once on the 
other side, and, as Providence ordered, 
I fell on a soft bed, collected by the 
high winds and falling leaves of No- 
vember, in the ditch. Nothing hurt, I 
ran through the woods, directed to the 
spot by the light of the fire-works, and 
arrived safe, notwithstanding the spring- 
guns and traps in the way. Spring- 
guns are fixed with wires running a 
certain distance, and in such a manner, 
that, when trod on, the gun wheels 
round, and fires on the person treading. 
on the wire. 

After the fire-works were over, and 
the company dispersed, I tarried, with 
other idle boys, collecting the burnt-out 
rockets, and other fixtures. When I 
came back to go out of the gate, I 








* During this state of confinement to the house I learned something of human 
nature; those around me, not supposing the mind grows faster in the dwarf than in 
the giant, did and said many things in my presence, presuming I knew not their 


meaning. 


Many droll scenes have I seen among the lads aud lasses, who used to 


assemble at our house when my father was absent, in the long winter evenings ; but 
1 was cunning enough not to tell him, as I knew it would only bring trouble on my- 
self. People are apt to forget that children can see and reason, when they cannot 
speak. Among other things, I had seen all the mystery of nipping and skarting, 


Scotch folks’ wooing, long before I learned A B C. 
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found the porter with a horsewhip, 
roundly chastising the boys for keeping 
him so long waiting to let them out. 
I stepped a few yards back, to consider 
by what means I might escape this 
discipline, when I observed a gentle- 
man’s servant with two of his master’s 
sons, one in each hand; I attached 
myself to one of the boys, entered into 
conversation about the fire-works, and 
so walked through the gates unmolested 
by holding the hand of the laird’s son. 
I have often thought of my escape 
since, when, by want of proper caution, 
I have mounted some difficult enter- 
prise, without considering beforehand 
in what manner I was to get out. 

In the year 1792, when the French 
Revolution had fairly commenced, and 
the pulpit and the press were teeming 
all over Britain with reform, I joined 
the societies of what were then called 
the Friends of the People, and in Lon- 
don were termed the Corresponding 
Societies, whose ostensible motive was 
to obtain the reform of parliament by 
a more equal representation; and in 
the winter of 1793, with seventeen 
more of the members of the said so- 
ciety in Dalkeith, I was marched a 
prisoner into Edinburgh. A laughable 
occurrence here took place, which has 
often made me smile since. 

When we entered the town, mar- 
shalled two and two, with a sheriff’s 
officer in front and one in the rear, the 
scene attracted a concourse of people, 
and among them a great many women; 
one of whom observed, or rather loudly 
exclaimed, in her broad Scottish dia- 
lect, when she saw me bringing up the 
rear-rank, “ the Losh presarve us! if 
the king is afraid of sic a little fellow 
as that, I dinna ken what will become 
of him!” After examination by some 
of their judges, we were all dismissed 
on giving a trifling bail for our ap- 
pearance. 

A ship, the Providence of New 
York, was then lying at Leith, taking 
passengers for New York. My father 
paid for the passage of my brother and 
myself, and, after arranging the matter 
with our bailsman, we sailed for New 
York, the 13th of April, 1794. 

To note all the curious scenes in 
which I was a party or spectator, dur- 
ing a passage of nine weeks in a very 
small vessel, with above a hundred 
persons, crew and passengers, would 
of itself form a book. Before this, I 
never had been twenty miles from the 
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house in which I was born; and from 
the time I was five years old, I do not 
remember to have slept three nights 
out of my father’s house. Here I was, 
in my twentieth year, without having 
experienced or seen ought of the world, 
set as it were on my own feet, close 
jammed in a crowd from whom there 
was no retreating, whose ends, mo- 
tives, and dispositions, were as various 
as their faces. It was a sound maxim 
of my father’s, that young people ought 
to earn money before they got money 
to spend ; however, when he put his 
maxim in practice on my brother and 
myself, I had some doubts of its utility. 
After laying in for us a large wooden 
chest (which had been a family-piece 
for near a century), well filled with 
clothing, and a reasonable stock of 
such provisions as the ship did not 
furnish to us steerage-passengers, he 
gave us 20s. sterling for contingent 
expenses after we might land in Ame- 
rica, and to support us before we got 
into employment. 

Thus equipped, we weighed anchor 
about sunrise. In the morning afore- 
said, a boat putting off from one of his 
majesty’s frigates, then lying in the 
roads, created a considerable bustle in 
our little ship. A number of our pas- 
sengers were fine-looking young men, 
equipped with jacket and trousers for 
the voyage; afraid of being impressed 
made them run below, and change 
their clothes: I being the most insigni- 
ficant-looking person of all our passen- 
gers, had no fears of being impressed, 
and so stayed on deck to see what was 
to be done. However, it appeared 
they were only in search of a deserter; 
and not finding him, they left us with- 
out any trouble. In a few hours after, 
the man that they were in search of 
came on board, in an open boat, from 
near Berwick; he was a fine seaman, 
said he had been impressed, and now 
gave them the slip. We were extremely 
crowded, the ship having only four feet 
and a half in height between decks, 
with two tier of berths to sleep in round 
both sides of the steerage; three per- 
sons slept in each berth. With my 
brother and myself slept a very large 
Hlighland porter, and, no matter what 
tack the ship was on, he would always 
lay in the front of the berth. Being 
stowed in the middle, between him and 
my brother, I was often in danger of 
being smothered by his enormous 
weight, when our side was on the lee- 
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tack. He was subject to the night- 
mare, and talking in his sleep. One 
stormy night he dreamt the ship was 
sinking, and roared, with all the might 
of his tremendous voice, “* Lord God 
Almighty! help! help!” A large 
Newfoundland dog on deck took the 
alarm, and began to bark and roar 
with all his might. I awoke with his 
cry for help, and, catching his alarm, 
roared “ Murde * murder!” as loud 
as I could. A light was soon intro- 
duced from the deck, when a scene 
appeared that baffles all ‘description : 
men and women rolling out of their 
some with petticoats, some 
with pantaloons, and some in a state 
of nature—children screaming—women 
wringing their hands—in short, it would 
have tried the genius of an Llogarth to 
have given a true sketch of the scene. 

Afier the passengers had got some- 
what over the sea-sickness, the captain 
called over the roll, and appointed 
every seventh man as head of his mess. 
Ilis duty was to receive from the mate 
the provisions for one week for himself 
and six of his comrades, and give 
This duty fell to my 
lot, being one of the seven numbers ; 
it was also my duty to take charge of 
and keep clean our eating utensils : 
this, with other duties soon imposed 
on me, gave me full employment. 
Each mess was allowed one quart of 
day; after some days, 
the mate neglected to serve out the mo- 
This occasioned much grum- 
bling among the passengers ; a meeting 
was held between decks; I was ap- 
pointed to state the matter to the cap- 
tain, which I did in a respectable 
mauner next day, on the quarter-deck. 
The mate was called, and gave as a 
reason the want of time. I told the 
captain, if he would allow the mate to 
give me the qué antity every morning, 
I would serve it out to the di ifferent 
messes; this plan was adopted, and 
executed by me to the end of our voy- 
age. Again, e very person was allowed 
two porter-bottles of water every morn- 
ing ; one bottle was to go in the “ 
boi ler, to make our oatmeal-t 
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soon got fationde S, 
many of the passengers, instead of de- 
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kettle, reserved it for 
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they also came 
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drinking; but 
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messes; I soon found out the cause, 
and stated the difficulty to the captain. 
He gave me permission to stand by 
the kettle every morning, and see that 
none received any of the porridge but 
such as put in their bottle of water. 
This order I faithfully saw executed 
during the remainder of our passage, 
and finally gained me the good-will of 
all the passen I also assisted the 
cook in the steerage, and steward in 
the cabin, where there were twenty 
passengers. By this means I found 
constant emp soy ment, which made the 
time pass easily, which would other- 
wise have hung heavily on my hands, 
and by making the cook and steward 
my friends, had my share of the po 
victuals that the ship could afford ; 
that I lived as well as the passen; gers 
in the cabin. 

Among so many, 


course, 


vers. 


there were, of 
characters. As 
the revolutionary fever had already 
broken out, which soon shook all the 
thrones in Europe, we had some hot 
among us, which all the 
waters of the Atlantic could not cool. 
We had also some warm contests on 
religious points, being in our 
number, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Universalists, Burghers, Cameronians, 
Deists, and an Antiburgher minister. 
It was not uncommon to see the mi- 
nister preaching on the quarter-deck, 
and singing the old version of David’s 
psalms, and at the same time the Uni- 
versalists, of eight or ten 
members, chanting Winchester’s hymns 
on the forecastle. At last the — 
put a stop to this public contempt, by 
declaring the Presbyterian religion to 
be the established religion of lis ship. 
On the i6th of June, about ten 
o’clock, A. M., our ship came to an- 
chor opposite the city, which in those 
di: Lys madea very poor appearance from 
the water, as the stores were all built 
of wood ; and the —~ steeples high 
enouy, gh to be seen to advantage were 
the Trinity Church, St.George 'sChurch, 
and the new Dutch Church, fronting 
on Liberty, Nassau, and Cedar Streets. 
In a few minutes the vessel was sur- 
rounded with and I believe 
every passenger went on shore but my- 
self; 1 felt a sort of presentiment that 
I was about entering on new, im} ort- 
ant, and untried scenes. Many of our 
board inquiring 
for friends or news ; for in those days, 
ships arriving with passengers was a 
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rare sight. I asked an Edinburgh man 
who came on board, and who had been 
in New York above a year, if he thought 
my brother and I could get employ- 
ment to make nails ; he said he thought 
not, as they had just got a machine set 
up for cutting nails out of iron hoops. 
This was a piece of mortifying news, 
and made me less anxious about going 
on shore, especially as all the money 
we had between my brother and I was 
6} cents ; and this was given us by a 
passenger (who by this time had re- 
turned on board), after exchanging a 
guinea, and was what we charged him 
for half a pint of wine we gave him 
for one of his children that was sick ; 
and there was no wine in the ship, 
they having drunk all up, except what 
my brother and I had at the time. We 
had been eight weeks out. I will here 
remark that one bottle, scarcely con- 
taining a quart, was all we took on 
board ; and yet we had the last wine 
in the ship. About eleven o’clock the 
captain returned on board, bringing a 
piece of fine fresh beef and some new 
potatoes, which he told the cook to get 
ready for the sailors’ dinner; and see- 
ing me look very sober, and finding I 
had not been ashore, told me to join 
the mess and not be discouraged : for, 
added he, “ if there is a man on board 
to make a figure and a fortune, you are 
the man.” With something of a lighter 
heart, I went about as usual to assist 
the cook (he was a black man) in get- 
ting ready the dinner, being anxious 
to taste fresh meat; he and I sat down 
flat on the deck, his feet against my 
feet, and a wooden bowl of potatoes 
between our legs, and began to scrape 
off the skin from the potatoes. While 
thus employed, a boat came alongside; 
in the boat was Dr. Kemp, one of the 
professors of Columbia College; James 
Anderson, of Broadway ; and George 
Clelan, hardware-merchant of Maiden 
Lane. When they came on deck, the 
first inquired for a farmer’s servant; 
the second, for a servant-woman; and 
Cleland asked if there were any nail- 
makers on board. I catched the word, 
and, looking up, answered I was one. 
He was a tall man, and looking down 
on me—who no doubt made a very 
small appearance, sitting flat on deck, 
with a bowl of potatoes nearly as high 
as my breast—he inquired, with a tone 
of surprise, “ Can you make nails?” 
I answered quickly, “ I would wager 
sixpence (all I had) I would make 
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more nails, in one day, than any man 
in the country.” The answer, manner, 
and speaker, set the company into a 
roar of laughter, which ended by my 
receiving a card, to call at his store as 
soon as we got on shore. As an apo- 
logy for the above boast I will only 
state, that a few weeks before I left 
home, in one day, from six a. M. to 
nine Pp. M., for a wager of sixpence, I 
made 3,320 nails. This was more by 
400, as far as ever was heard of among 
the craft, to have been made by any 
man in the same time in Britain. 
About sun-down we hauled in the 
ship to the wharf, foot of Governeur’s 
Lane: there I first stepped on shore. 
Next morning we sallied forth, with 
the important card in our hands, marked 
No. 33, Maiden Lane, to find George 
Cleland. At the head of the wharf 
we were stopped by a man, whose 
name, he told us, was Watkins. He 
inquired if there were any nailmakers 
on board; we said that was our trade, 
and informed him we were going to 
seek 33, Maiden Lane, where we ex- 
pected to get employment. He ad- 
vised us first to go and see his shops, 
and said he would give us employment, 
and pay us a penny a-pound more for 
making nails than ever had been given 
before, as he was much in want, all his 
men having gone to sea about two 
weeks before, at the raising of the em- 
bargo, when Mr. Jay sailed as ambas- 
sador for London. We went and found 
places in his shops (situate in Batavia 
Lane) for twelve men to work, and 
only one man employed. He made 
us many tempting offers, which we 
partly agreed to accept; only, as we 
had first promised to see Cleland, we 
must give him a call. Our minds 
being so far made up to go to Wat- 
kins’, I thought it not worth while to 
go to Cleland’s, but went back to the 
ship, and told my brother to go to 
Cleland’s, to make good our promise. 
When he came back, however, and 
told me Mr. Cleland and his wife were 
Scotch folk, that we would have the 
shop to ourselves —and his shop was 
quite empty —that he said he would 
do all that Watkins had promised, 
and also told me he did not curse and 
swear as Watkins did, and, besides, 
added that they had no children, we 
concluded to go with him. 
After-experience made us_ thank 
Providence, who had directed our 
choice, for they were Christian people, 
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and treated us as if we had been their 
own children ; and having the shop to 
ourselves, we were not exposed to bad 
company. We engaged board in a 
house which is still standing, No. 8, 
Dutch Street; Mr. Banker occupied 
the ground-floor—he was a shoemaker; 
and David Brown, a journeyman car- 
penter, lived up stairs. His wife kept 
a few boarders, and they being Edin- 
burgh folks, from national feelings we 
went to board with them. About sun- 
down on the 17th, we brought our 
baggage from the ship to the said house ; 
it consisted of a large chest, containing 
our clothes, a box of books, mattrass, 
and blankets. I suppose, on the 
whole, we made rather a sorry appear- 
ance; for it was quite repugnant to 
our notions of Scottish economy to put 
on a Sunday coat on a week day: at 
any rate, our appearance, and the ap- 
pearance of a cart stopping at the door 
loaded with our moveables, drew out 
the wrath, tongue, and body of Mr. 
Banker, to the street. He declared 
that our trash should not enter the 
house; that Brown hired the rooms 
above from him, and he should not 
bring any of his dirty Irish into his 
house, &c. Had he called us lousy 
Scotch, I would have forgot it; but I 
could not swallow being called dirty 
Irish. However, after a parly we were 
permitted to deposit our bedding and 
luggage in the garret; but I thought it 
was a very uncourteous welcome. 
About seven years after I got my re- 
venge; I then kept a grocery. One 
morning the said Mr. Banker came 
into the store—he either knew me not, 
or thought I did not know him: he 
asked me if I would credit him some 
articles ; he looked poor; 1 gave him 
what he asked, and treated him with 
kindness. As he seemed thankful, I 
inquired if he had ever known me be- 
fore. He said it was only within a 
few weeks he had seen me. I said I 
boarded with Brown, when he lived at 
No. 8, Dutch Street, in the year 1794, 
and was one of the young men whose 
entrance into the house he so firmly 
opposed, as they were bringing their 
chest, &e. from the ship. He said he 
remembered, and was much surprised. 
I told him I now had an opportunity 
of returning good for evil. He was 
much confused, left the store, and 
never returned. 

As I stated before, we deposited our 
luggage in the garret. Brown’s people 
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were poor, and as they had not a spare 
bed, we laid our mattrass on the floor, 
and made a bed with our own clothes. 
The weather was hot, the garret was 
alive with mosquitoes and other do- 
mestic animals: I could not sleep. 
About midnight it began to thunder 
and rain tremendously ; the rattling of 
the rain on the shingles—a noise I 
never had heard before, the loud roar 
of thunder, and bright flashes of light- 
ning — such as I never had heard any 
thing like it in Scotland, alarmed me 
so much as drove sleep from my eyes. 
Tired with tossing on a sleepless pil- 
low, I arose with break of day ; after 
thanking God for his preserving mercies 
through the night, I thought, by way 
of passing the time till people began to 
stir, to unpack our case of books : they 
had not been opened since we left 
Scotland. My brother and three of 
Banker’s sons, who slept in the garret, 
were fast asleep. I felt feverish and 
low-spirited with heat and want of 
sleep, and wishing myself again in my 
father’s house, I resolved, if spared, to 
earn as much money as would pay my 
passage home again as soon as possible; 
but He in whose hands are all our 
ways had otherwise ordained. He 
knew I was about entering on the ac- 
tive scenes of life, and he promised to 
be my guide, if I asked his direction. 
When I opened the box of books, the 
first thing that caught my eye was a 
small pocket Bible; it had been placed 
there by the hands of my pious father. 
Without any design I opened the book 
—my thoughts were ruminating about 
my father; my eyes fastened on the 
words, ‘* My son, forget not my law,” 
&e. Tread on to the end of the chap- 
ter like one in a dream. When done, 
I looked back, and found I had been 
reading the third chapter of Proverbs. 
Now, reader, I request of you to 
take the Bible and read this chapter; 
and if you are a believer in a particular 
Providence, you will not brand me as 
an enthusiast, when I say that I looked 
on it as an immediate message from 
Heaven, giving me instructions how to 
shape my course, now that I was for 
the first time entering on the voyage of 
life, without an earthly pilot, full of 
hope, comfort, and joyful admiration. 
I fell on my knees, with my face to 
the east (the sun was just rising), where 
lies Scotland, the land of my fathers; 
it was the hour (allowing for the differ- 
ence of time) when my father’s family 
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were assembled at family-worship. I 
knew he would not forget his sons in 
America. I thought I joining 
with them in prayer, and rejoiced that, 
as sure as the same sun shone on us 
both at the same time, so sure the eyes 
of the same Lord was o: us in all 
places to guide, instruct, and preserve 
us. I took the walls of that house to 
witness, that if the Lord would be with 
me, and keep me in the ways in which 
I ought to go, and give me meat to eat 
and raiment to put on (see Genesis 
xxviii. 20), and return me again to my 
father’s house in peace,* then, indeed, 
should the Lord be my God. I arose, 
refreshed in body and mind, and went 
forth to earn my first cent in America, 
with a strong confidence in the promise 
of God to be my guide and me porter. 
The impression until this hour has not 
worn from my mind, and I never pass 
the house, No. 8, Dutch Street, but I 
look up to the old garret-window, and 
remember with renewed pleasure the 
important transaction, although it is 
now more than thirty years ago. | 
know that those who deny the Bible, 
and say it is not the word of God, will 
smile at this, and say it was all enthu- 
silastic delusion. Le itso: but before 
these men take this delusion from us, 
let them give us something as good in 
its stead. They ofler nothing; they 
would take away what supports in 
trouble, and give usa blank. In this 
state of mind, | went to work in Crown 
(now Liberty) Street, where the house 
No. 70 now stands, on the 18th day of 

June. 

My mind all day filled with the 
pleasing impression of the morning 
scene, I resolved, in God’s strength, to 
take this third chapter of Proverbs as 
my pocket-compass ; and I have found, 
even to the present day, that in keeping 
of his commandments, in this life, there 
is great reward. I have found favour 
with and from God, and he has given 
me abundant favour with my fellow- 
men. I have acknowledged him in 


was 
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At eight o'clock, A. M. on the 
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1791—a period of twenty-four years. 


stances. 
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I did visit my father’s house in pence, 


ne old oak-table sl 
and curtains 
sume fire 
had I found my father in a palace, i would not have been at home. 
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my ways, and he has directed my 
steps ; he blessed me with plenty, and 
in his good and wise providence re- 
duced me to poverty, and again shewed 
me the truth of his promise by blessing 
me on every side, and filling my barns 
with plenty. Ile hath shewn me many 
and sore troubles, but has alw: iys shewn 
me much more of his great goodness 
and kind mercies, in the 
which he has brought me out of these 
troubles. I have seen pestilence and 
death walk our streets for twelve dif- 
ferent summers, have seen them falling 
thick on the right and on the left hand, 
while neither 1 nor any of my family 
were burt by day or by night; being 
in every instance, as I thought, provi- 
dentially prevented from leaving the 
city. Ile kept me in perfect peace, 
enabling me to a. a heart stayed 
on him, and trusting in him. 

On the 1st of August, Brown’s fa- 
mily, wherein we boarded, removing 
to the upper part of the city (which 
those days ae nded a little 
jail, or bridewell), we, to be 
went to board with an old 

lady, a and her 
who live 1 nan old woods n 
where No. 100, Liberty Street, 
now stands. In those days, the river 
washed its sloping banks up into 
Greenwich Street. In this house we 
learned the secret, that in whatever 
country Providence may cast a man’s 
lot, if he wants to live comfortable, he 
must live among the natives of that 
country; and for the same reason, if 
he wants to take a wife, he must marry 
a woman who was born and brought 
up in that country. We here found 
» victuals cooked as they ought to 
be; but in European boarding-houses 
in the city we found the proverb hold 
good, that God gives victuals and the 
devil sends cooks. How can a woman 
make pies who never saw a pumpkin? 
Ilow can she make cakes who never 
saw buck-wheat? The daughter was 
a big, masculine, single lady, about 


manner im 


above the 
near our 
workshop, 
American 
daughter, 


widow, 


shed, 


and found 
him, and in most comfortable circum. 


ith of August, 1818, 1 stepped ~ the 
brothe rT, 
As wi 


ing the old Seotch psi ilin- book, to commence family- 


and sister in, on the 3d of A pril, 
s his custom, my father was just open- 
worship before breakfast ; the 
the same eight-« - ay clock s toc d 
, under which | formerly slept— 
ace—in short, 1 was at home: 

I could not 


speak, but sat down and cried for ten minutes with real pleasure. 
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thirty-five years of age; she, however, 
had a child; but where she got it I 
know not, as I never could find that 
she had a husband. This child took 
sick. On the morning after it had been 
ill four or five days, I was nearly falling 
into a dee p pit, just as I was going to 
step out of doors. This pit had been 
dug by the hogs, the night previous. 
When this was discovered, the child 
was given up for lost; there was no- 
thing but weeping, lamentation, and 
Next night it died, and the hogs 
were set down as the true prognosti- 
cators of its death. 

You will observe, that Crown Street 
(now Liberty Street) was not paved 
where the house No. 100 now stands ; 
it was only a sand-bank at this early 
orgs The rage for sonne up town 
had just commenced; so, on the 1st 
of November, our sani tended and 
her big daughter, with a Dutch car- 
man’s cart-load of movables, took their 
departure for James’s Street, and 
left us to seek new lodgings, which we 
procured next door to our workshop, 
being No. 72, Liberty Street. When 
my brother and I had pulled our large 
chest up stairs, and landed it in the 
attic-story, where we were to sleep, 
thinks I to myself, it’s a stirring place 
this New York; here we have been 
little more than four months, and al- 
ready lived in three different families, 
and all by theirs, not our movements! 

On reflection, I think the three 
months I resided at No. 100 Liberty 
sy was the only period that [ spent 

America in what I may call boyish 
amusements. The school for the chil- 
dren belonging to the Society of Friends 
was kept m a small building, on the 
spot where the meeting-house now 
stands. Brown, afterwards General 
Brown, who bore a conspicuous part 
in what was termed the northern cam- 
paign (in 1812 or 1813), was at that 
time their teacher. The boys before 
school-hours assembled in our nail- 
shop, where they used to warm them- 
selves, and amuse away their spare 
time by feeding a young monkey that 
1 had procured from a Portuguese 
vessel and kept in the shop. They al- 
ways brought nuts and apples enough 
to supply the wants of Jacko and his 
master too. By this means I formed 


woe. 


an acquaintance with many of those 


* Mr. John B. Dash lived on the west-corner of Libe rty Street and Broadway, 
where he kept the most extensive retail hardware store in New York. 
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young lads, who are now useful and 
respectable men of business in our 
city; but, as will be seen in the sequel, 
I was soon to be occupied with more 
important matters than feeding mon- 
keys and cracking nuts. 

It has always been my custom to 
rise early, and as the house in which I 
slept was on the right-hand side in 
Liberty, a few rods below Lumber 
Street, [ kept on that side going and 
coming from work. I observed almost 
every morning, just as I had crossed 
from Dash’s corner,* and set my foot 
on the pavement of the south-corner of 
Broadway and Liberty Street, that a 
young woman, apparently from Nassau 


Slreet, met me exactly at the same 
spot. At first I thought nothing of 
this; but the same thing continuing 


many days, I began to think, what can 
this young woman be doing up so 
early every morning? Often the clock 
struck five as I crossed Broadway— 
observe, this was in August and Sep- 
tember—she always turned the corner, 
and walked down Broadway towards 
the battery. There was nothing about 
her that struck me with any other sen- 
timent than curiosity at the circum- 
stance of meeting her always on the 
same spot, and at so early an hour. 
Sometimes I would stop for a moment, 
and look after her. She was rather 
tall, about five feet seven inches high, 
and slender made; her face was pale, 
with sometimes a slight tinge of red on 
the cheek, as ifoccasioned by an hectic 
fever: I thought I could read melan- 
choly in her countenance. Her car- 
riage was very erect, with a slow solemn 
step, somewhat like an old war-worn 
soldier walking sentinel before the tent 
of his general, and meditating on the 
scenes and dangers he had passed. As 
was the fashion at that time, she wore 
a small black beaver hat, with two 
cords on each side to turn up the rim, 
just enough to shew the ears; her hair, 
which was long, and of the colour of 
flax, was turned up in a broad fold, 
the extreme ends under the hat and 
the broad fold resting between the 
shoulders: her other dress was neat 
and plain, and denoted neither poverty 
nor ric shes. 

We still continued to meet and pass 
each other at the same time and spot ; 
I satisfying myself with the aangesenns 
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that she was a tailoress or mantua- 
maker, and rose thus early to walk on 
the battery for the benefit of her health, 
before going to work. 

One day, about the middle of Oc- 
tober, when at work in the lower part 


of the yard, I observed a number of 


people in the street, looking earnestly 
towards Broadway.* Curiosity led 
me to inquire the cause; at the next 
door stood a hearse, and I was in- 
formed there was to be a burial. Not 
having seen such a thing in this coun- 
try, I stopped a few minutes ; the corpse 
was brought out, followed by an elderly 
lady and this same young woman. [ 
then asked a neighbour who they were, 
and was informed that was the wife 
and daughter of the man who was 
going to be buried; that they were 
poor, but respected by their neigh- 
bours; and the chief support of the 
family was the daughter by her needle. 
With her light-coloured hair, black 
hat, mourning dress, and pale counte- 
nance, she appeared to my mind as 
resembling one of those Eastern ladies, 
who, having offended their tyrant-lord, 
are bled to death, and just on the point 
of fainting before they draw their Jast 
breathing sigh. 

We continued to meet, turning the 
corner, early in the morning as usual ; 
but a wish never entered my mind to 
speak to her. On the last of October 
we had not yet got a place to board ; 
we did not like to board where there 
was a number kept, for fear of bad 
company; and not wishing to go far 
from our shop, we found some diffi- 
culty in being suited. At my work, 
in the afternoon of that day, I was 
ruminating on what was best to be 
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done, as we knew not where we were 
to lodge. On the next day, at once 
the burial that took place next door 
came into my mind; I thought with 
myself thus: The widow is poor, the 
daughter is of age, they must have had 
two beds while the husband lived; 
now the mother and daughter may 
sleep in one, and perhaps” they mz ay 
board and lodge us, to assist them in 
getting a living. While I was thus 
ruminating, John Powell, a coach- 
maker, who hired in the under part of 
the same house, came in as he was 
wont of an evening to see us work at 
nail-making ; I told him our situation, 
and asked if he thought we could get 
board up stairs, in the house where he 
lived. After consulting, he went and 
made the inquiry; the report being fa- 
vourable, we carried our chest and en- 
tered our new abode next day, being 
the 1st of November, 1794. 

At this period I had not the most 
distant idea of settling in this country, 
but intended to return as soon as I had 
earned money sufficient to carry me 
back ; but in this, as well as in every 
important period of my life, God was 
leading me as one that was blind, in a 
way that I knew not; and though I 
had often noticed this young woman 
who was destined to be my wife, yet 
neither now,nor at any former period 
had I the most distant wish to court 
her acquaintance. + 

We were quite at home in our new 
lodgings; our landlady, Mrs. Sickles, 
being a sensible, obliging, motherly 
woman ; and her daughter, about our 
own age, appeared to us like a sister. 
We found her anxious about the salva- 
tion of her soul, a constant attendant 





* About this time (October 1794) they were putting the roof on the City Hotel 


—this is the first house that was slated in America. 


When they came to put on the 


slates they were at a stand—slate-nails were not in the city, as they had never before 


been w auted ; 


the American nail-makers had never made such a nail, for there was 


no demand for them (there is an art in making the head of a slate-nail, known only 


to those who have learned it). 


In this dilemma they heard of my brother and I; 


the builder was a Scotchman, and knew we could make slate-nails. ‘They applied to 
us, to know at how much per thousand we would make them ; we promised an answer 
next day. In the mean time, my brother and I consulted on what we then thought 
the principles of equity and justice ; we spoke of $1 per thousand, but concluded 
this was too much, and so fixed the price at 93% cents per | thousand. I often since 
have wept at our squeamish simplicity ; had. we charged $2 per thousand it would 
not have been too much. It wasa good day’s work to m: ike a thousand, and, when 
we had the trade and price in our own hands, $2 per day was nothing extraordin: A's 
However, my eye-teeth were not then cut ; I found out since, that every one has his 
price, and inakes the best of any adv antages that circumstances may put in his 
power. 

+ My wish to board there was merely for convenience, being next house to our 
workshop; 1 had not the most distant thought of courting her acquaintance. 
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on the preaching of the Methodists, joined the church in Cedar Street, Dr. 
but perfectly ignorant on the subject Mason being minister of the same; 
of man’s ruin by the fall, and of the and was then and there, for the first 
way of salvation by Christ. Having time, baptised — it was on the Friday 
been instructed from our infancy in evening preparatory to the administra- 
the doctrines of the Bible, we endea- tion of the Lord’s supper:—that im- 
voured to point out to her the path portant event deranged all my late 
which we thought was right.* I soon plans, and gave a new impulse to my 
perceived that she preferred my com- future actions. Before this, my every 
pany and conversation on these sub- exertion was bent to forward the pro- 
jects to that of my brother’s; thismade _ jects I had in view of returning again 
me more industrious to repay her par- _ to my father’s house; but in a moment 
tiality, and she being anxious to learn, my resolution was taken to gain the 
we spent all our leisure hours in the affections of this young woman, or fly 
pleasant task. She now attended with _ this country for ever. 
us on the preaching of the great Dr. As I felt a deep interest on the oc- 
Mason: by the blessing of God on  casion, considering myself an instru- 
these means she got a sight of her state ment in the hands of God in bringing 
by nature, and of her deliverance in it about, I took my seat in church where 
Jesus; and found that rest in him I might get a correct view of what 
which he gives to all the weary and passed. When I saw her tall, slender, 
heavy-laden that come to him. erect frame, with slow and measured 
About the end of the year 1796 she step move up the middle-aisle, dressed 
* About this time, in the spring of 1796, my brother not being in good health, 
we hired a small store, having saved about one hundred dollars; we laid it out ip 
small hardware, and got fifty dollars’ worth more on credit, consisting of pins, needles, 
scissors, knives, &c. My brother was to attend the store, while I was to make nails 
to support us both. When I began to place our hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
goods on the shelves, I found they would make a very poor appearance ; and as I 
was just beginning to find out that appearances went a great way in this world, I 
procured a number of brick-bats and round sticks of wood: the wood I sawed in 
lengths, and covered it with ironmongers’ paper, having one shaving-box or snuff- 
box attached to one end. These, when laid on the shelves, occupied the space and 
appeared to be six, twelve, or twenty-four boxes, just as the size may be; a brick- 
bat thus covered, having a knife and fork outside, looked as well on the shelf as two 
dozen real ones; so on with scissors, Xc. &c., till the shelves were decently filled, 
and the store made a respectable appearance. I procured a glass-case to stand on 
the counter, in which I kept four, six, or eight of a sort for retailing, and as they sold 
off, I procured half-a-dozen more by wholesale; so I had no occasion to discompose 
my brick-bats nor wood blocks. By mistake, I had tied a round shaving-box on a 
brick ; a slikie old Scotchman, who used to step in for a crack, observed it. “ Ay, 
man,” says he, ‘‘ but ye hae unco queer things here: wha ever saw a square shaving- 
box?” I let him into the secret; we had a good laugh. Say she, “‘ Ye’re an auld- 
farrant chap ; na doot but ye’ll do very weel in this country.” My brother got tired 
of attending store, and went off to Philadelphia. I was now in great trouble; we 
were beginning to make some pennies by the store, and did not like to give it up ; 
neither did I like to give up my nail-making, for this was sure. So I resolved to 
push my courtship, calculating, that if I got married, I would have a shopkeeper of 
my own, but if not, to sell off and leave the city ; for I could not live in New York 
and see her the wife of another: and in the mean time continued to keep both. For 
this end I arose at four o’clock a.m.,and made nails till eight ; opened store at eight; 
staid in till eight rp. m.; shut up, and went to nail-making till twelve: thus getting 
scant four hours’ sleep in the twenty-four. My nail-shop window opened into the 
yard of the house where I boarded, and where my girl lived. She used to come to 
the window ; I helped her in, where she stayed sewing or knitting till midnight ; 
I working and courting, thus killing two birds with one stone. ‘Time passed pleasant 
enough in this manner for about two months, when we got married: the room we 
lived in was six feet by twelve; our furniture was a bed and bedstead, one pine- 
table (value of fifty cents), three Windsor chairs, a soup-pot, tea-kettle, six cups and 
saucers, a griddle, fryingpan, and brander. It was enough — it was all we wanted ; 
we were all the world to one another. Now we have carpets to shake, brasses to 
scour, stairs to scrub, mahogany to polish, china to break, servants to scold ; and 


what does it all amount to? For your own necessity, one bed, one cup, one knife 
and fork, table, and chair, is enough. 
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in a white muslin robe, plain made, 
but neat, and clean — when I saw her 
stand composed in the face of a vast 
congregation, and give the regular and 
distinct tokens of assent to the vows of 
God laid upon her by Dr. Mason, in 
a most solemn and affecting tone of 
voice, while the congregation seemed 
hushed in the stillness of death—when 
I saw her untie the black riband under 
her chin that held on her hat, while the 
minister was descending from the pul- 
pit to administer the ordinance—when 
I saw her hands hanging straight by 
her sides, one holding her black beaver 
hat and the other a white handkerchief 
—when I saw her turn up her face to 
heaven and shut her eyes, as the mi- 
nister was going to pour the conse- 
crated sign—when I saw her wipe the 
pearly drops, I thought her face shone 
like the face of an angel; and I swore 
in my heart, that, by the help of the 
Lord, nothing on earth but death should 
part us. When we returned home, she 
observed she might thank me, as the 
instrument under God, for what had 
come to pass this night. I replied, 
God can take a feeble worm in his 
hand, and with it thrash the mountains, 
and make them fine as chaff. I then 
told her when and where I first saw 
her, and the providential manner in 
which God had brought us acquainted, 
and added, if it was his will, I hoped 
nothing but death should part us; and 
repeating the words of Ruth to Naomi, 
I said, “ Entreat me not to leave thee ; 
where thou goest I will go, where thou 
lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God.” 
Here was my declaration; but the 
battle was yet to be fought: she looked 
with pity and concern in my face, and 
turned away with asigh. When some 
days after I learned the cause of this 
sigh, it awakened all my fears ;—it was 
occasioned, she said, by the pain it 
would give me, when she was obliged 
to let me know that she had been ad- 
dressed by a young man for nearly two 
years, and was all but engaged. ‘As I 

had seen this young man only two or 

three times in the house, I had no 

thoughts of his being a rival. I found 

he was a man of property — owned 

two houses, viz. the house on the 

south-corner of Liberty Street and 

Breadway, and the house adjoining 

the corner, both fronting on Broadway; 

one himself occupied as a jewellery 

store, which was well stocked with 
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goods. At this time he was computed 
to be worth $50,000. What a tempt- 
ation for a poor girl and her mother, 
whose property, perhaps, would not 
amount to $100! and how hopeless 
for me to contend with such a man— 
I, a poor stranger and a miler, who, 
with hard working, could hardly earn 
75 cents a-day! He came in the name 
of his god (the world), making offers 
of settlement on her and her relations ; 
my trust was in the name of Him who 
has all hearts in his hands, and can 
turn them as easy as he turns the 
gentle-flowing stream; the fifth and 
sixth verses of the third chapter of 
Proverbs was now my counsellor. 
One day about this time, when I 
thought my prospects were very dis- 
couraging on this subject, which then 
lay nearest my heart, as I was working 
with my hands, my mind and heart 
were going out to Hlim who knows our 
thoughts before they are uttered; I 
pray ed that he would give me success 
in this matter, if agreeable to his will, 
or enable me to support the disap- 
pointment, if he, in his holy and wise 
providence, should order otherwise, 
These words, as if whispered by some 
invisible being, were spoken on my 
heart : — “ He will fulfil the desire of 
them that fear him.” In searching for 
these texts some days after, I found 
them in Psalm exlv. and Psalm xxxvii., 
4,5—* Delight thyself in the Lord, and 
he shall give thee the desire of thy heart; 
commit thy way to him, and he will 
bring it to pass.” After this L con- 
tinued my suit with an inward con- 
fidence of success, though all her rela- 
tions (except her mother) were in favour 
of my rival; and in the month of June, 
1797, we were married. Mrs. Lindsay 
—that mother of Israel in our church— 
wife of George Lindsay, long a respect- 
able stone-cutter in this city, whom my 
wife had made her confidant, knowing 
we were engaged, proposed that we 
should get married at her house, as she 
said, to keep things quiet and prevent 
expense, knowing our stock was small. 
On the evening appointed, she invited 
Dr. Mason and his lady, two young 
women (distant relations, who lived 
in her house), Mrs. Sickles and her 
daughter (my intended), Mr. Lowndes 
(who at this day is keeper of the 
Debtor's Prison), and myself, to drink 
tea at eight o’clock, p.m. As I always 
liked to save time, this ement 
exactly met my ideas ; 


arrang 


I stuck to my 
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hammer till the usual hour of seven 
o'clock, joined the company at eight, 
drank tea, was married, and got home 
before ten o’clock. 

It may be well to observe, that as 
my brother was at this time residing 
in Philadelphia, is the reason he was 
not at our marriage. 

A circumstance occurred at this time, 
which (as I could never understand 
what was meant by any thing coming 
by chance) I have always viewed as a 
particular Providence. About. eight 
days before our marriage I was walk- 
ing down Courtlandt Street, with the 
intention of arranging with Dr. Mason 
the time and place for our marriage 
(this was before I knew of Mrs. Lind- 
say’s plan); being on the opposite side 
of the street to where the house stood, 
I observed Mr. Castelli knocking at 
the door. As I knew he was informed 
we were soon to be married —and 
report said he took on like a crazy 
man —I slackened pace, and seeing 
him go in, concluded to call next day, 
as I had no doubt his business was 
someway connected with the affair I 
was going on. Next day when I called, 
Dr. Mason told me he had cried like 
a child, and wanted him to use his in- 
fluence to put off the match, &c., and 
added, he was sorry for the man, as he 
was evidently in a state of derange- 
ment. As I said before, I considered 
this a kind of Providence in so order- 
ing my time; for, had I been two mi- 
nutes sooner, we would have met in 
the house, which would rather have 
been a ludicrous, if not a more serious 
affair, as he had sworn in his frenzy to 
shoot me whenever we met. Certain 
it is, that when he heard we were mar- 
ried, he attempted to destroy himself, 
and was only prevented by the kind 
attention of his neighbours, who took 
turns in watching him for several days 
and nights. He often exclaimed, had 
she only married a gentleman, he would 
have thought nothing of it; but to re- 
fuse him, and take a poor black nail- 
maker, was more than flesh and blood 
could bear. At last he got over the 
frenzy, and went and married a poor 
girl, after a few days’ courtship. Ina 
few years he died, leaving one daughter 
and the widow to heir his property. 

As this history looks so much like 
romance, I will mention the names of 
James Andersonand Abraham Brouwer, 
two of his respectable next-door ne igh- 
bours, who are still alive, and can attest 
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the facts. Indeed, most of the neigh- 
bours for three or four blocks round 
were witnesses of part of the scene, as 
it was the town-talk for many days. 
Observe, the town was not so large in 
those days, twenty-eight years ago. 

We went to housekeeping in a small 
wooden building, No. 22, Nassau Street, 
having only a ground-floor ; this I par- 
titioned off into a store, kitchen, and 
bed-room, which also served for our 
parlour. Here we lived in peace and 
happiness —here, on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1798, her only child, George, 
was born. On that memorable day, 
sixty-three persons died of yellow fever 
in the city. On this occasion, and 
through the whole prevalence of that 
dreadful calamity, I have to record the 
preserving goodness and mercy of God. 
The fever commenced about the middle 
of July, and on the 12th of August it 
seemed to rage with tenfold fury; the 
inhabitants began to fly, and ina few 
days the city seemed nearly forsaken. 
We having no friends in the country 
to fly to, and not having money to 
support us there in idleness, concluded 
it was our duty to remain, and trust 
God with our lives and concerns. My 
employer, George Cleland, before he 
removed from town, laid in for mea 
stock of iron and coals; and told me 
to make and sell the nails if I was 
able, as all the hardware-stores in the 
lower parts of the city were shut up. 
My chief employment now was to 
make and sell nails for coffins. 

On the 25th of August, my brother, 
living in the family of Rich and Thomp- 
son, as their clerk, was taken down 
with the prevailing disease. By this 
time there was hardly as many in health 
as was required to take care of the sick. 
I considered it my plain duty to assist 
the family in attendance on my brother: 
he recovered; and on the first day he 
was able to rise from bed, Mr. Rich 
was taken with the same disease. The 
family having paid the same attention 
to my brother as if he had been their 
own child, I thought it my duty to 
assist them. About this time, two or 
three young men of our acquaintances, 
who had assisted in sitting up and at- 
tending on my brother, were taken 
down. When the families with whom 
these young men resided removed to 
the country, they had been so impru- 
dent as to remain in charge of their 
employers’ houses; and when they 
were taken sick, there was none in the 
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house to give them drink. Presuming 
they might have caught the disease 
from my brother, I was doubly bound 
to attend upon them. In one house, 
corner of Dover and Water Streets, 
lay three brothers; in another, corner 
of Pine and Front Streets, lay two 
young men; and one in No. 65, Li- 
berty Street. Being all without attend- 
ance, I was obliged to go from one to 
another, by day and by night, for three 
weeks ; I still enjoyed good health and 
spirits, for God kept me from all over- 
anxiety and fear. My wife expecting 
every day to be confined, her mother 
lived with her for company, as I was 
most of my time out attending the sick. 
At last her mother got so alarmed, we 
advised her to go in the country; I 
then providentially met with a sensible 
elderly woman, and engaged her to 
live in our house and to take care of 
my wife, whatever might happen. I 
so arranged matters, that this woman 
slept with my wife, and I fixed my 
bed in a garret above. 

Often after I went up to bed, have 
I sat and listened till I found they were 
asleep, then taken off my shoes and 
gone out softly, and stayed with the 
sick all night; and they never knew I 
was gone. Had they known it, they 
would not have permitted me to go on 
any account whatever. The time was 
awful and melancholy, and our neigh- 
bours on the right and on the left hand 
had all fled or died. From the 25th 
of August to the 22d of September, I 
was night and day with the sick; and 
though, as I said before, my health 
was good, yet I was almost worn down 
with fatigue. By this time my friends 
and acquaintances, whom I was called 
in Providence to attend, had all got 
better or died. On the morning of 
the 22d, about five o'clock, I buried 
the last; he was the oldest of the three 
brothers I mentioned, as being sick at 
the corner of Dover and Water Streets: 
the other two recovered. He was only 
twenty-four years old when he died. 
Their parents died before we left Scot- 
land. We came together from the 
same town, where we had all sat with 
our parents in the same pew, in the 
same church. 

When I returned from seeing the 
remains of my young friend conveyed 
to Pottersfield, with five or six more, in 
the solitary hearse, having mingled our 
tears over the early fall of this promis- 
ing young man, and [ joined in our 
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morning-prayers, thanking God for his 
goodness, and praying for a continuance 
of his preserving favour, we took break- 
fast. I then went to work, thinking 
that getting again in my usual way 
would soonest cure me from the effects 
of late fatigue. At one o'clock (my 
regular dinner-hour) I came in; I found 
my wife in better health and spirits 
than she had been for some days, and 
had been washing a few things: a Mrs, 
Hunter, our next-door neighbour, who 
removed early in the fever, was also 
there. I was surprised at meeting her, 
and asked her if she was not afraid. 
She answered, that for two or three 
days she had such a continual anxiety 
on her mind about Mrs. Thorburn, 
that she could no longer resist her in- 
clination to come and see her. Mrs, 
Hunter having fled from the fever, was 
at this time living with her sister, about 
a mile out of town; she was a widow 
and a mother of children, and therefore 
qualified to assist in the emergency at 
hand. For, about an hour after dinner, 
my wife was taken with pains, and be- 
fore sun-down my first child, George, 
was born. 

Let me here observe, how kind and 
merciful God ordered the time of this 
event: — 1st. Had it happened but a 
few days sooner, some of my patients 
would have suffered, as after that I 
could not leave the house, my wife 
having only the old woman to assist 
her; but, as I stated above, on the 
morning of that day I buried the last I 
was called on to attend that season. 
2. Happening in daylight, I consi- 
dered it a mercy, when we consider 
the pestilence that then walked our 
streets. 3. Had it happened on one 
of those nights when I was out with 
the sick, the consequence would have 
been dreadful, as they knew not of my 
being from home; and [ looking on 
the coming of Mrs. Hunter, at that 
critical hour, as an angel sent from 
God to help in time of need. For al- 
though I had first engaged a midwife, 
and she had fled — a doctor also; yet, 
when they were wanted they were not 
to be found: so my wife had no help 
but those two women. But, by the 
help of God, all was done well. 

A circumstance happened the same 
hour that George was born, which will 
give some idea of the desolate state of 
the city. At that time, in the third 
house from where I lived, there boarded 
a respectable physician, by the name 














of Dr. Dingly : the family went to the 
country, leaving the doctor and a young 
man, his assistant, alone in the house. 
On the 16th the doctor fell sick, was 
attended by the young man, and visited 
by many of his own profession, till the 
22d; when, finding he was dying, they 
ceased coming. When my wife was 
in labour I walked out along the street, 
till I came to the house where he lay : 
the street-door being wide open, I 
stepped in, and knocked softly. Re- 
ceiving no answer, | listened; I thought 
I heard the groans and heavy breathing 
of one dying. Walking up stairs, I 
was struck ‘with a siyht that might 
make one’s very eyes weep blood. The 
doctor, a large man, was laid on a cot, 
in the middle of the room; his eyes, 
already glazed with the varnish of death, 
were fixed on the ceiling, but seemed 
without meaning; his spacious chest 
was heaving with the last struggles of 
expiring nature. I spoke; he took no 
notice. Not yet having seen any per- 
son, I called, but received no answer. 
On a sideboard stood a bottle with 
some wine, beside it a large silver 
spoon: I poured out a few drops. 
When the spoon entered his mouth, he 
seized it with such force between his 
teeth, as made the spoon sound through 
the solitary room: the noise went to 
my heart—it rung like the knell of 
death. I lifted a branch of weeping 
willow that lay on the floor, swept the 
flies from his face, walked round the 
cot, put up a prayer for his soul, and 
left the room. Returning in half an 
hour, his spirit had fled to God who 


compelled to divide it. 
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It breaks best in this place, which is very nearly 
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gave it. Saw no one in the house. 
Three hours after, the hearse came and 
took away his corpse. 

My wife recovered soon, and enjoyed 
good health till the month of August, 
1800, when she was seized with the 
symptoms ofa rapid consumption ; and 
though every means was resorted to, 
she died, in the peace and hope of the 
Gospel, on the 28th of November of 
the same year. On her death-bed she 
was often visited by the elders and 
praying members of our church. Often 
she told me how thankful she was that 
God had made her to be acquainted 
with me, which was the means of in- 
troducing her into such society: had I 
married that man of the world, she 
would say, what now would have been 
all his riches to me ? — not one of his 
acquaintances is able to speak a word 
of comfort to my soul. On the morn- 
ing of her death the sun rose in all his 
rich effulgence, so strikingly mild and 
beautiful at that season of the year; 
his beams fell on the end of a brick 
building, in such a position that it re- 
flected its light in her face. I asked 
her if I should close the shutters. She 
answered, No; it did not hurt her 
eyes; it made her think of the glories 
of Heaven, where they have no need of 
the sun, neither of the moon, the Lamb 
being the light thereof. Her mother 
and [ sat by her bedside; she turned 
her face towards the wall, and in five 
minutes, without speaking a word or 
heaving a groan, her spirit escaped 
from its cage. 


in the middle; and we shall give the remainder in a future Number. 
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[June, 


1CO REGINA, 


BEFORE OLIVER, LORD PROTECTOR OF THE WORLD OF LETTERS, AND 


A JURY OF 


WITH NOTES 


MrraBEaAu 


FRASERIANS +: 
AND COMMENTS BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


v. Dumont. 


[ Continued from page 526.] 


Srr Cuarres Borueratt, Kr. 
Jeremy Bentuam is dead—and so are 
his books—and so is his memory,— 


“* Requiescant in pace !” 


I utter not these as idle words, but as 
the enunciation of a solemn wish; for 
scurvily have all those things been 
treated wherewith the immortal part of 
Jeremy may be presumed to have held 
sympathy during his mortal pilgrimage. 
First, his body, after death, was dis- 
sected * by one Smith, a surgeon—his 
bones were boiled and made into a 
skeleton—another man’s skull was 
stuck upon his shoulders—while his 
own head was pickled (though not 
preserved), even as a New Zealander’s, 
and set up for show in a museum, 
where it may be seen daily by the 
curious, and by the neighbours is 
smelt continaslty. Next, his books, 


while he was yet living, were slashed, 
and cut, and cast in fragme nts on the 
cold world to perish, by one Dumont, 
a Swiss (a Swiss alike by birth and 
calling). And, lastly, his memory has 
been cs quiet burial by one Bow- 
ring, an arch-conjuror. 

And yet, ungrateful men, they should 
have dealt more kindly with aught per- 
taining to poor Jerry ! He was an 
honest-hearted creature! Unlike the 
generality of philosophers, ancient and 
modern, he had “land and beeves ;” 
and the produce of these, in the shape 
of bread and beef, he was wont to dis- 
tribute with a lavish hand to a number 
of undeserving persons. He was curious 
in animals: he had a Mohammedan re- 
verence for fools : and he regarded every 
jackass with the respect alone due to 
that mystic quadruped that bore the 
virgin Joan into Orleans. 


—not as much of him was left in the flesh as would bait 


“You may say et” 
arat-trap. Now, so far as he himself was concerned, this may be perhaps all right, 
(although I am inctined to think that he would have been nails satisfied with 
having his brain, and some of the principal organs of his body, subjected to the 
sc alpel ; ) but the mischief of this aaa mangling of the utilitarian is, that it may deter 
others, who, like his Grace of Sussex, are more curious of science than of sepulture, 
from consigning their bodies to the surgeons, as Diogenes of old did his carcass to 
the dogs, his brethren in the spirit. When | mention the old cynic, however, in the 
same category of body-bequeathers with Jerry and the duke, it is but fair to add that 
he was not influenced by any magnificent ideas of public benefit, or public praise, 
or promotion of science, or the like, but simply by a brutal contempt of his earthly 
tabernacle. His feelings on the subject were very clearly expressed. When he was 
at the point of death, his friends asked him how he would be buried? He bade them 
cast out his carcass in the tields. ‘‘ Then said his frendes : What, to the foules of 
the aier, and to the wyld beastes? No, by St. Marie, quoth Diogenes againe; not 
so in no wyse, but laie me a little rottocke harde beside me wherewith to beat theim 
away. The other eftsoones replied, saying, Howe shal it be possible for thee to doe 
soe? for thou shalt fele alan. Why, then (quoth D.), what harme shall the tering, 
mangleing, or dismébring of the wylde Deastes do unto me, being voide of al sése and 
feling?” Once, however, (it is but justice to state,) he seems to have entertained 
sounder opinions ; for when his master Xeniades asked him ‘* Howe his desire was 
to bee buried? Grovelyng, quoth he, with my face toward the grounde. And to 
the same Xeniades, demanding the cause why, he said: For ere long time to an 
ende, it will come to passe, that those thynges whiche nowe lyen downward shal be 
turned upward.” Now this was passing g wise in a man who foresaw a coming revo- 
lution, and we recommend it to the serious consideration of all persons living in these 
troublous and uncertain times, and curious of Christian burial, in which it is essential 
that the face should be upwards, looking towards the heavens. Indeed, too, it would 
be well for such men as Protocol-Palmerston, Rat-Ripon formerly called Goose- 
Goderich, Gibberish-Grant, cum suis, to be guided by the cynic’s suggestion, even in 
times the most tranquil and secure. It is impossible to suppose that men, who turned 


so often while living, must not from ver 'y nature make at least one turn in the grave. 
ont, Ts 
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Therefore was it that he kept a rendered them not altogether ridiculous 
menagerie near Tuthill Street, in which in foreign parts ; while Bowring, from 
there were many strange birds and hearing Jerry speak, and copying his 
beasts, and, above all, a vast variety ‘tracts, learned the art of multiplying 
of owls* and puppies. He had some consonants, and was thereby enabled 
queer monkeys, too ; and a herd of *to invent a mass of barbarous poetry, 
swine, the lineal descendants of the which he afterwards translated into 
possessed sows.—But why run through passable English, to the great envy 
a list descriptive of Jerry’ s animals? and annoyance of the leading jour- 
Suffice it to say, that amongst the rest nal. 
this Smith, and Dumont, and Bowring, Ought they not, then, at the least to 
had their troughs and cribs. This, have converted him, who while living 
however, was a mere physical advan- _ was Jerry Dives, into Divus Jerry when 
tage, that demanded only the gratitude dead? It was only an affair ‘of two 
which the poet of Cockaygne displayed _ vowels, and a trifle of transposition.— 


towards Lord Byron; but in the intel- There can be but one answer. And 
lectual department, fortune (or rather was there, then, an apotheosis in the 
their keeper) was infinitely more favour- utilitarian garden, under the sacred 
able to them. Smith was permitted to shadow of the house of Milton?{ No 
make great physiological and hydro- such thing!—nothing of the sort! 


statical experiments on all the fluids Ever since our 
which could be collected in the esta- live, 

blishment; Dumont was allowed to 
Macadamise Jerry’s phraseology, on drunk or idling ;¢ 


his own account, and to fuse the pul- A life which makes al happy beyond 
verised materials into a mould which measure.’ 


Jeremiah ceased to 


“They've spent their "time in getting 


* Ihave a fact to relate respecting those philosophic birds, which cannot fail 
to prove highly interesting to naturalists. It has beeu hitherto imagined that the 
wisdom of owls prevents them from indulging in the weakness of affection, and that 
they are consequently incapable of friendship. This is a decided error: For imme- 
diately on the death of Jeremy, certain of these birds, with a courage worthy the 
famous leaders of that school of philosophy to which they belong —that is to say, 
worthy of those unfledged bipeds the stoics, such as Cato Utican, Brutus, and so 
forth—committed suicide ; while others, like the tutor of Pericles, refused all food, 
and so pined and died,—a memorable example of constancy and courage. Jerry’s 
rooks, too, it may be here remarked, are no longer to be seen in Queen Square. 
George Bentham (who, be it parenthetic ally observed, is a Tory and a gentleman, 
and one of the first botanists in the world) broke up the rookery, and drove them 
forth to prey on any garbage they might succeed in picking up elsewhere. They 
left in mournful procession, headed by ‘Bow ring, who, as choregus, chaunted one of 
his own barbarous ballads, written for the occasion, the burden of which was, 


** Oh, my eye! how hard our case is, 
Us poor rooks as lost our places.” 


The Utilitarians blame G. Bentham excessively for his cruelty, and talk of indicting 
him under Dick Martin’s act; but the neighbours are delighted at being deliv ered 
from the plague of these unc es an birds, —M. R. ; 

t The Times stupidly said that Bowring was a fifth-rate translator of barbarous 
poetry. Nonsense! The man who invents the barbarous poetry, and then translates 
it, is necessarily and undoubtedly the first and the only translator of the s 


same ; and, 
consequently, if he be of any rate at all, he must be first-rate. Nobody has a chance 
with him.—M. R. 


¢ Milton lived in a small house looking into this garden : it appears to be tenanted 
by a cleanser of foul linen, and is fast mouldering x into ruin; while, as it were in 
mockery, a cut-stone tablet, embedded in the worn and dingy biick-work, declares 
that the domicile is ‘‘Sacrep To Mitton, Prince oF Porrs.” Goldsmith's old 
lodging, in Green Arbour Court, was certainly of late days occupied by several 
dabblers in soap-suds. 1 saw it a short time before it was pulled down, and the 
windows were then adorned, as those of Milton’s house are now, with pendant shirts 
and chemises, swinging like certain of the damned in the cold wind ; 
Virgil and Dante. «To what vile uses,”” &c.—M. R. 
§ i.e. such as could. Dumont could not—he was previously engaged. Ihave 
always exceedingly admired the ‘‘ or” in this passage. But then, after all, “ getting 
drunk” is a useful occupation.— Vide Fusbos’s Philosophy passim, 


whereon vide 
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Base, degraded mortals! Have they 
yet fallen before the unfailing Nemesis ? 
Let us examine. Smith! Smith! Of 
Smith I know nothing, and determined 
am I to remain in that respectable 
ignorance ;—nor do I bear him any 
enmity—I never chanced to be his 
patient. Let him then vegetate in his 
obscurity; and if he can defeat the 
law of nature, even let him flourish 
without light. The world cares as 
little for him as for his more cele- 
brated namesake of the spelling-book, 
the companion of Brown, Jones, and 
Robinson. He may be dead, or he 
may be alive—but he never will be 
both. Nor will Bowring either; who 
is, however, at present (alas the while!) 
alive in the flesh, as we are credibly 
informed by the last Treasury accounts.* 
But Dumont is dead; and from con- 
triving to make fast the lumber-boat 
that bears his reputation to 


‘a frigate tight and brave, 
As ever yet has stemm'd the dashing 
yave,” 
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Nemesis, 
‘* O’erlooking, hearing, and requiting all.” 
But why trouble thy head, O man! 
about such matters—“ Tu ne quesieris 
scire,—nefas!” As for the two fellows 
that are in the mire, let us e’en leave 
them to wallow in congenial filth ; and 
as for the third—why, let us have a 
kick at him— but let us do it quietly 
and discreetly, and with all becoming 
gravity. I will trouble you for a glass 
of water—thank you—soh! NowI 
am in that amiable, that philosophic, 
that utilitarian mood, that, were it 
necessary, I could impale Dumont, as 
Isaac Walton did the fly, “ gently, as 
though I loved him.” But before I 
proceed to deal with the Genevese, 
I am anxious to speak in a graver tone 
of one who, during his long stay upon 
earth, would fain have done much good, 
and did yet only cause some evil. 
Jeremy Bentham was a gentleman 
of ample fortune and great personal 
good-nature. He was generous and 
hospitable; and, in the circle in which 


he moved, did really act upon that 
“ greatest-happiness principle” which 
he professed. He was unfeignedly 
charitable ; and while his faculties re- 
mained unimpaired, his liberality was 
unstained by the slightest touch of 
selfishness or sordid pride. Thus was 
it that for a great number of years he 
played the part of 

‘* The fine old English gentleman, all of 

the olden time ;” 


his name is likely to be towed adown 
the tide of Time. Towed, did I say? 
—ay, by the immortal Cloud-driver! 
and toed, too, if I can do any thing for 
him in that way. But rarai, rarai,— 
eheu! eheu! alas! alas! — are these, 
then, the works of the mighty Nemesis, 
who, old Orpheus tells us, 
Tldvr’ idoes xal wave’ axoves xal rave 
Beales — 


* Ay, forsooth, and by accounts from Blackburn too! Dr. B. is decidedly 
a romanticist and a Hungary barbarian; but he has, nevertheless, some classic 
recollections, whereof he occasionally avails himself with singular felicity. When 
Tiberius Gracchus wished to have the Tribuneship, which rendered his person sacred, 
continued to him for a second year, and proposed to offer himself as a candidate, 
he induced the people to believe (not without good reasons) that his life was 
threatened by assassins ; and the consequence was, that some two or three thousand 
men continually accompanied him as a body-guard by day, and kept watch around 
his house by night. Now B. thought this not alone a hint not to be lost, but one 
which, if adopted, might be considerably improved upon ; so it was set forth in the 
newspapers, not only that he was in danger of assassination, but that an attempt had 
actually been made upon his patriotic life—that life so valuable to the people. The 
window in the attic where he slept was, dire to relate, broken at “ the witching hour 
of night, when churchyards yawn,” &c.Ac., and a stone—eloquar, an sileam ?-—a stone 
sharpened at both ends was found upon his pillow, within a few inches of his head. 
The stone, it was perfectly evident, had been sent smack at his sinciput, and straight 
as Jael’s nail, and had only shunned the conflict with the harder body from a wise 
consideration for it’s own soundness and safety. The dreadful implement was pro- 
duced to the people. Czsar's robe—Burke’s dagger—Medea’s dagger, all reeking 
with her children’s blood,—were things ineapable of moving men in comparison with 
this Ages avaidns —this immodest, impolite, Hibernicé undecent stone ; and Bowring 
was of course allowed an ambulatory mob, who, more happy than the blackguards of 
Gracchus, saved him from being made a political martyr, albeit they failed in making 
him a parliament-man. But, alas! what would you?—for, as Lord Bacon hath it, 
“a crowd is bad company, and faces are but a gallery of pictures, and talk is but a 
tinkling cymbal, where there is no vote.’”-—M. R. 
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and none the worse, perhaps, that he 
was a decided humorist. His house 
was open—his cheer was good; nor 
were the poor and humble of spirit 
forgotten when his board was spread. 
Gentle, too, of bearing, and kind of 
heart, au extensive acquaintance with 
men, immortal for good or evil, and 
with the famous cities and scenes of 
earth, made him an agreeable com- 
panion. For he had many strange 
passages to relate about these persons, 
and many odd adventures, in which, 
with little credit to his common sense, 
he had been an actor, while “ mizzling” 
through Europe in a philosophic dream. 
Besides, he was a man of good natu- 
ral abilities, extensive reading, and a 
thoughtful turn. But these advantages 
—his ample fortunes—and, at the last, 
even his social virtues—were turned to 
the worst or idlest purposes. Bat-like, 
his mind was contented only while 
flickering amidst ruins. He wished 
sincerely to make mankind happy—to 
expel the dross which, clogging our 
nature, makes us miserable; but it was 
by Medea’s alchemy he would fain 
have done it. Regeneration was to be 
preceded by destruction. Society was 
to attain youth, and beauty, and vigour, 
by being first torn in pieces. This was 
the aim and object of his existence. 
To this were his labours and monies all 
devoted. His books were sent forth to 
prostrate all fabrics of the human mind 
—laws — languages — recollections — 
customs — manners — societies — and 
creeds ; and he, a moral Cadmus, was to 
sow the dragons’ teeth of his constitu- 
tions in the fallow of a desolated world. 
Fortunately, however, he found not the 
opportunity of proving that, although 
the fangs might have been replete with 
venom, they lacked the principle of life. 
He was a slobbery-minded man; and 
ifhe even did engender an idea capable 
of mischief, in bringing it forth he was 
sure to smother it in the dochia of his 
oratory. His books, accordingly, did 
little harm, for the reason mentioned, 
and for many others not necessary to 
enumerate; but, amongst the rest, be- 
cause, like the iron coin of the Spartan 
lawgiver, they were too ponderous to 
circulate. His monies, however, were 
of another character, and they did 
actually do mischief, for these he 
lavished in subscribing to promote the 
cause of freedom, and so forth, in all 
parts of the world—as “my Lord Biron” 
did in some—in furnishing the apostle 
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of innovation with funds to forward his 
attempt upon the existing order of 
things, and the tranquillity of his 
native country—or in comforting, har- 
bouring, and ministering to his wants, 
after the attempt had failed. Jerry’s 
domicile, indeed, for the greater part 
of his life, was positively a colony of 
expatriated patriots—French, Italians, 
German, Greek, Genevese—the most 
liberal and the most injured of men. 
What! do you demur to this? Ah! 
I see you are laughing ;—Well, then, 
the most rabid and ragged, an it so 
like you—but at least, it must be 
confessed, the wisest of human kind ; 
for they said unto Jeremiah, “ Verily, 
O Jeremiah! thou art the wisest, and 
therefore the greatest, of created beings 
—thy gods shall be our gods—and 
every thing that is thine shall be ours 
also.” 

I have hitherto spoken of Jerry only 
in his palmy state ; I now approach the 
worser time. Towards the close of his 
long life, his hobby-horsical follies be- 
came infinitely more great, and his 
very virtues were in some sort exag- 
gerated into vices. His mad anxiety 
for change, his passionate desire to 
disseminate his antediluvian doctrines 
throughout the land, induced him to 
consort with mean and needy men, 
who worshipped his person with an 
eastern idolatry, and pandered to his 
follies with the subserviency of demons. 
These people infested his house, preyed 
upon his substance, and daily intro- 
duced stranger-hordes to assist them 
in the loving labour of consumption. 
“ High life below stairs” was perpe- 
tually enacting, or, as the fellows them- 
selves would say, being enacted, in 
every quarter of this ** good Athenian’s ” 
establishment. And worse than this, 
the knaves were continually betraying 
him into some trading or literary specu- 
lation, on the plea of promoting science, 
or extending the utilitarian theory. In 
a word, regarding him in the only light 
in which he ever was estimable, namely, 
as one belonging to a circle of society, 
it might be truly said of him, in those 
latter days, were a man to indulge ina 
Burdettite quotation — 


‘* He turn’d to folly—and he was a bore !” 


A dreadful bore, too! 
then, to be so lauded? 
that he so loved it? 


‘* Importunus amat laudari?” 


Ay, that he did; and well did his 


How came he, 
How was it 
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followers act upon the precept of the 
epicene philosopher ! 
——‘‘ donec ohe jam 
Ad cerium manibus sublatis dixerit, urge 
et, 
Crescentem tumidis 
utrem.”’ 


infla sermonibus 


He was always a vain man, and greedy 
of flattery beyond ail measure, as old 
Cobbett has’ proved in his Register 
well and clearly, and comically withal ; 
but towards the close of his life, he 
became a very Lear in his insane 
passion for lip-honour ;—and thus the 
few learned, and honourable, and true- 
hearted friends he possessed—the gen- 
tlemen, in short, who had been wont 
to keep him company, and who could 
not debase themselves to the condition 
of “ heartless parasites of present cheer,’ 
or cringing hunters of future emolu- 
ment—felt it necessary to avoid his 
society : 

‘** For that they want the glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not ; 


and so leave him with those they knew 
for what they were. With these, accord- 


ingly, he die 2d; and of course the crown- 
ing absurdity of his life was his will; in 
which, among many other equally wise 


and magnificent bequests, he consigned 
his body to the sc ilpel of Dr. Smith, 
and “his life” to the scissors of 
Dr. Bowring, with something between 
two and three thousand pounds as a 
considerat.on for the trouble of snip- 
ping down the one hundred volumes, 
be the same more or less, which he 
had himself indited on this most im- 
portant of all subjects, to perhaps 

tithe of the original bulk, which might 
peradventure serve as a stay-bit toa 


ravenous public, until in the fulness of 


time * the complete Jeremiad might 
come forth, and display to their ad- 
miring vision all that the philosopher 
had seen, done, heard, dreamed, or 
suffered during his sublunary career.} 
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Thus is it that our friend Jerry has 
given us, in his own person, an excel- 
lent proof of M. Cleante’s judgment, 
when he declared to the thrice-illus- 
trious Trissotin— 

“Un sot scavant est sot plus qu’un sot 
ignorant.’ 


And so farewell to Jeremy! I part with 
him in all kindness ;—his charity, 
warm-heartedness, and good _inten- 
tions, are alone remembered—his ab- 
surdities and follies are forgotten. A 
man’s hobby-horse should, in all civi- 
lised countries, be held sacred, as far 
as may be consistent with the public 
weal ; and therefore it were, now that 
he is dead and buried—I mean dis- 
sected—not merely ungenerous, but 
base, to nourish pique against poor 
Jerry for his fantastic doctrines, or the 
flights to which they led. [fa man could 
at present entertain any touch of dislike 
to him, it would be upon the principle 
that Alexander the great king hated 
Calisthenes the saucy sophist — 


. — ~ , 
Micw copicrny, ogris ux ate copes: 


That wise man I do hate who to himself’s 
unwise. 


I have now done with Mr. Bentham 
personally; I shall have hereafter to 
allude to him in his relations with 
others. To some it may well appear 
that I have introduced him unneces- 
sarily in this cause, and to many that 
I have at the least dwelt on him too 
long; but I trust that, before I shall 
have concluded, it will be manifest 
to all, that I have not without good 
reason drawn their attention to the 
character, and some passages in the 
history of the Westminster philosopher. 
[ doubt not it will be seen that, to 
understand Dumont, and to appreciate 
his character as a man, and his credi- 
bility as a witness, it is necessary to 
know Bentham. Dumont was one of 
Bentham’s revolutionary protegés. He 
filled an office in his household which 


* In half a century, it is said, the world being more worthy than at present, 
may hope for Jerry’s autobiography. Some people indeed insinuate that he has 
recorded some passages between the Whigs and Jacobins, which he does not care to 
publish before certain of his noble and right honourable friends are beyond the 
sanction of public — We will not in these revolutionary times talk of punish- 
ment for treason ; but there is such a thing as public exe cration, which is not pleasant 
to tribunes of the people.—M. R. 

+ The old Utilitarian was never famous for pleasentry while living, but he perpe- 
trated a posthumous joke which was truly admirable. Hel yequeathed his property m 
the Westminster Review to one of the Smiths or ‘I hompsons, on condition that he was 
to continue the publication of this lively work! The gift, it will be perceived, was 
something similar to the shirt of Nessus. 
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was styled a secretaryship, although 
the ordinary duties of a secretary were 
never required from the individual who 
chanced to hold it. It was (as in 
Italian houses) scarcely necessary that 
the segretario should read and write; 
but it was desirable, as a matter of 
pride, that some one of the household 
should bear the title. Brissot had 
previously enjoyed the post, which, 
although conferring no fixed salary, 
was far indeed from being a barren one ; 
and other men, natives and foreigners 
of considerable eminence, have at dif- 
ferent times been glad to occupy it. 

The labour of the Genevese was to 
macadamise Bentham’s English, and 
translate it into French; and while in 
Jerry’s service, he acquired fame (we 
will see by what means hereafter), 
where fame was sweet and useful to 
him — pregnant with present flattery, 
and fraught with tangible advantage. 
But as in former times the dog of a 
Celtic chiefiain was buried at his feet, 
so would M. Dumont’s fame have been 
quietly consigned to the silence of the 
tomb with that of his master, had he 
not left behind him a work which has 
attracted the attention of all men for 
the present, and might peradventure 
cause him to be remembered for good 
or evil as long as history continues to 
be written. He bequeatlied to a rela- 
tion named Duval a volume, entitled, 
Souvenirs sur Mirabeau et sur les deux 
premieres Assembles Législatives. This 
book, it is professed, has been written 
expressly for the purpose of furnishing 
additional materials, which rested ex- 
clusively with the author—authentic 
and valuable materials for an intensely 
interesting period of history ; and still 
more with the view of depicting fully 
the character, conduct, principles, and 
intentions of the greatest and most 
powerful individual who flourished at 
that period, and who belonged to it so 
essentially, that without him it were 
an unintelligible mass of events—its 
story a cipher without the key. 

Duval, in his preface, states that it 
is necessary he should give a sketch of 
the author’s life, for that ‘* Quand on 
saura quelles étaient ses relations avec 
les hommes politiques long-temps avant 
1789, quelle a été depuis sa place dans 
le monde littéraire, on comprendra 
mieux que, quoique étranger a la France 
et aux grands actes de la révolution, il 
soit a méme de révéler des faits ignorés 
jusquwici, et qu’il ait acquis le droit de 
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juger les hommes et les événemens.” 
And in a subsequent part he tells us: 
“ D’ailleurs, cet ouvrage renferme des 
matériaux pour l'histoire, et il est juste 
de les soumettre a l’approbation ou a 
la critique de leurs véritables juges, les 
contemporains de la grande époque 
qu’ils sont destinés a retracer.” 

Dumont himself, too, commences his 
book something in the fashion of Thu- 
cydides, though not exactly with that 
nervous simplicity, that unaffected 
singleness of heart, which is so de- 
lightful in the old Athenian. But 
why pause for a moment? every Fra- 
serian knows and loves Lucian. They 
all remember the passage of Thucy- 
dides, which has been praised in the 
treatise touching the mode in which 
history should be written. It would 
be ridiculous, therefore, to quote it. 
Let us proceed to the recollection-man. 
*¢ Je viens de lire les annales de la 
Révolution Frangaise par Bertrand de 
Moleville. Cette lecture a réveillé une 
multitude de souvenirs, a demi-effacés 
des événemens dont j'ai connu les pre- 
miers mobiles, et des personnages avec 
gut jai eu des liaisons particuliéres. Un 
intervaile de dix ans m’a déja fait perdre 
beaucoup de faits ; et si j’attendais plus 
long-temps, il ne me resterait que des 
notions confuses,” &c. &c. 

Thus it appears both wrote with 
pretty much the same purpose; the 
one declares it simply and openly, 
the other insinuates it affectedly; but 
both wrote, lest the memory of mark- 
worthy acts, scenes, circumstances, and 
characters, should pass away. And 
certainly M. Dumont had not an un- 
interesting period to deal with, or 
unworthy creatures to treat as heroes. 
The epoch was, for the generation 
to which he addressed himself, that 
whereto every event which agitated 
Europe might be referred—nay, well- 
nigh every event which affected each 
man’s position as an individual of a 
nation, or as one engaged in a parti- 
cular pursuit. The epoch is the very 
fountain of the history of our times — 


‘¢ The fountain from the which the current 
runs, 
Or else dries up”— 


dries up as a current, though it leave 
an aggregation of stagnant pools, in 
the which sort, methinks, one might 
well describe a pack of loose and un- 
connected chronicles. 

In the next place, a work such as 
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M. Dumont’s professed to be was 
wanting. The fragment of history 
which M. Dumont has selected to 
treat, and promised to illustrate, has 
always been a sort of riddle to us. 
The National Assembly * was neither 
desirous to overthrow the monarchy, 
nor dissolve civil society—and yet it 
unwittingly did both. The majority 
of the individuals composing that body 
were as sincere patriots, as single- 
hearted reformers, and far more honest 
and able men, than the present poli- 
tical heroes of France, or the Britains. 
They had, in their educations, their 
prejudices, their principles, their feel- 
ings, their necessities, at least as little 
of the principle of destructiveness — 
they persuaded the nation, they 
fondly believed themselves, that they 
were only anxious to cut the worser 
part away, that the state might live the 
purer with the rest. But becoming 
frenzied in the excitement of their 
work, they struck those blows that 
wrought the destruction of their coun- 
try, and too late they awoke from their 
mad dream with the feelings of the 
first murderer.¢ Ay, and meanwhile 
their legislative labours, whether to 
destroy or to create, shew like a wild 
episode interposed in the history of the 
kingdom between the ancient despotism 
of the monarch and the new tyranny of 
the people—and yet not connected with 
either, nor in itself intelligible. If the 
pages wherein these labours are re- 
corded were torn from the book of 
history, we should be satisfied to think 
the people of France rose in their 
wrath against a despotism clogged 
with the accumulated tyranny of ages, 
swept it from the earth, and on its 
ruins erected a monument to liberty, 
which they cemented with the blood 


* Be it eatienel. the } 
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of tyrants. But, as it is, this may not 
be; for all odious privileges, all op- 
pressive imposts, all unjust taxes, all 
restraints on natural freedom whereof 
the social animal fairly could complain, 
had already been removed. So that the 
convulsion which followed was as mon- 
strously unnatural, as horrible ia its 
needless destructiveness, as if the 
balmy promise of a tropical spring 
were to be succeeded, and not pre- 
pared, by a tornado. 

Must we not then marvel at this 
atrocious inversion of the order of 
events? And can we, moreover, with- 
out astonishment observe that none of 
the athletes of the earlier time rose 
pre-eminent in the earthquake-struggle, 
but had either sunk, or glided from the 
scene, or were trampled in the dust? 
Is not the ancient superstition here no 
longer a mythic fable, but a pregnant 
allegory? Did not dragons truly spring 
from the carcasses of those demigods, 
and wrap the world in flame ?! 

Now nobody has heretofore read us 
these riddles. The causes of the events, 
and even their dependence in succes- 
sion on each other, remain utterly un- 
accounted for. They are huddled ina 
heap like grains of sand—together, and 
yet apart. And nothing with the virtue 
of a cement has been yet discovered. 

The men who wielded those ‘events 
are still less known : they were, for the 
most part, exhibited to us in a dis- 
torted mirror, or one wherein the image 
was grimed with hate. The emigrants, 
poor fellows! had leisure in their exile 
to become literary, but it was not in 
human nature that they should be im- 
partial—it was not in possibility that 
they should render justice in portray- 
ing those whose feelings and motives 
they from the first misconstreed, and 





National Assembly was composed of the three estates, 


and that the great majority in the privileged orders, and for a long time the majority 
in the third estate, were truly and unfeigne adly opposed to rev oluti on, while anxious 


tor reform. 


+ Vide Byron's Cain, Act iii. Sc. 1:— 


** T am awake at last—a dreary dream 


Had madden’d me.” 


+ 


¢ Sir Charles must mean dragons of the breed patronised by Miss Medea. 


Plutarch discourses very gravely touching this superstition, in his life of Cleomenes, 
from whose dead body there sprung a serpent, which was seen wreathed about his 


head as he hung upon the cross. 


The old philosopher declared the learned consi- 


dered this no miracle ; observing, “ that like as of oxen being dead and rotten there 


breed bee 2s, and of horses also there come waspes, and of asses s likewise bettels : 


even 


so men’s bodies, when the marrow melteth and gathereth together, do bring forth 


serpents. 


man,.’”’—M. R. 


The which coming to the knowledge of the ancients of ‘old time, of all 
other bei ists they did consecrate the dragon to kings and princes, as proper unto 
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whose principles and objects they never 
could appreciate, or perhaps under- 
stand. Their historical labours, ac- 
cordingly, as far as these men were 
concerned, deserved little confidence. 
Lives or memoirs, by persons friendly 
(so to call them), were equally unde- 
serving of credit, equally nauseous for 
another cause: they were the produc- 
tions of the hirelings of the press, who 
wrote only for the base lucre of gain, 
and whose sole anxiety was, conse- 
quently, to dispose of their wares. The 
ready road to this was to hark in with 
the cry of the hour, and force a market 
by tickling the ear of the vulgar with 
some inflated periods, and dazzling 
their mental vision with some coarse 
and preposterous panegyric of him, 
who was haply their idol when living, 
and whom they were now well disposed 
to regard as a divinity when dead. 
These scribblers were spectators when 
the vilest and lowest only would con- 
descend—or perhaps, in sooth, dared— 
to be spectators. The actors in the 
whirlwind of events had no leisure to 
write; or if they did steal some mo- 
ments from their soul-stirring avoca- 
tions for such a purpose, their memoirs, 
like their views, physical and mental, 
of necessity extended only to the limits 
of their own horizon. These memoirs 
were valuable—the most valuable illus- 
trations of the national records that 
have descended to us; but still valu- 
able for littke more than what regards 
the men themselves in certain passages 
of their lives. That is well-nigh to say, 
valuable in the same degree as a subal- 
tern’s account ofa general engagement. 
Men were at that period emphatically 
in the position, and consequently em- 
bued with the feeling, of those ancient 
Romans, who so far preferred being the 
heroes of chronicles to compiling chro- 
nicles themselves, albeit many possess- 
ed literary genius; and while they felt 
“ pulchrum est benefacere reipublica,” 
they at the same time warmly partici- 
pated in the opinion set forth in the 
other member of the sentence, “ etiam 
benedicere haud absurdum est.” 

But now, seeing that neither the 
works of the emigrants or the press- 
hacks, nor even trust-worthy contem- 
porary memoirs, are sufficient accu- 
rately to portray for us the men and 
times to which I have alluded, where 
should we naturally look for informa- 
tion? Doubtless to the works of the 
most distinguished actors of the period, 
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compiled in their retirement and at 
their leisure. But where be they? 
Let the world weep !—for they are not. 
A calm and secure evening of life 
would seem to have fallen to the lot 
of none of these unquiet spirits. The 
greater number perished, some by a 
premature, most by a violent death ; 
and those who, like Talleyrand, yet 
linger in this phantasmal scene, are 
still engaged in the busy struggles of 
the world, where the agitation commu- 
nicated by the convulsion with which 
they were contemporary has not yet 
subsided. Will it ever subside? The 
question is idle. Yet the touch of 
anxiety which leads one to imagine it, 
renders it matter of eager desire to 
pierce the mist which shrouds the 
origin—the immediate origin, at least— 
and the early progress of that multi- 
potent cause. Dull, therefore, must be 
the mind—duller, indeed, 


«Than the fat weed 
That rotsitselfin ease on Lethe’s wharf” — 


that would not leap responsive at the 
announcement of a work from one who 
was represented as the friend, the con- 
fidant, the fellow-labourer, the coun- 
sellor, the Mentor of Mirabeau, him- 
self the soul of those very difficult 
times—one, too, who was not alone 
the friend of Mirabeau, but also of all 
the other great characters in the French 
and English world of mind-—one who, 
without flattery, might be designated 
“ Lami des grands hommes.” But of 
this more hereafter. My own sensa- 
tions, at all events, when [ first seized 
the volume, were of extreme pleasure. 
Yet had I read the reviews, and learned 
that he only proposed to treat the res 
gestas of the period, after the manner 
of Sallust : “ Strictim, uti queque me- 
moria digna videbantur.” And yet 
even this was much; and the volume 
was, and ought to have been, most 
welcome to the world. From the work, 
even such as “ l’ami des grands hom- 
mes” propounded it, all men, however 
cold, expected some lightning flashes 
to illuminate the misty period—some 
disclosures which might solve the 
enigma of Mirabeau’s character and 
proceedings. And could they have 


anticipated less from an impartial hand, 
who was known to have been in the 
count’s service during a stirring period 
of his legislative labours, and who had 
always announced important revela- 
tions ! 
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But Mirabeau was the great object; 
he was to us the dominant, and yet the 
incomprehensible, element of the epoch. 
While he was yet alive, all men wor- 
shipped him, some as a devil, some 
as a saviour—but all bowed down be- 
fore the almighty supremacy of his 
genius. When he was dead, some 
cursed him in his grave, and ‘heaped 
calumny and insult upon his memory, 
while others at once enrolled him 
amongst the gods, and placed his pul- 
vinar immediately beside that of the 
Olympian Thunderer. And in truth 
a man not caring to be deemed fan- 
tastical, might remark, that Mirabeau’s 
position in the National Assembly was 
not unlike that of the ancient Jupiter 
in the council of the gods. The orator 
stood alone. He had many ministers, 
many servants, many slaves—slaves of 
all ranks and degree,—but no friends ; 
no, nor, by Heaven! a single follower. 
Such was the son of Saturn in the midst 
of the Olympians—Jupiter, the im- 
bodiment of the power of mind, the 
concentration of Almighty Will, the in- 
carnation of the Spirit of the Universe 
—Jupiter, the dreaded and hated of 
all,—his sister-wife, his brothers, chil- 
dren, creatures,—all into whom there 
was only breathed that portion of the 
mighty mind which constituted a cer- 
tain aggregation of talents, qualities, 
and faculties, perfected to the standard 
of divinity—Jupiter, who was to all the 
QveTaTOsS Kgowdns, excepti ng to some 
gentle nymph or mortal damsel, with 
whom he wasted an hour in dalliance. 
But this is idle. Take Jupiter for Ge- 
nius, and then we shall understand how 
Mirabeau, in a time of convulsion, 
came to occupy his peculiar position. 
Genius is power. Every thing must 
bow to Genius and Will, which is its 
symbol. Even when enwrapped in 
clay, it can bend all things to its pur- 
poses—even the frail body which yet 
clogs it; and in relation with the crea- 
tures amongst which it exists, it can 
exercise most of that sovereign power 
attributed to the deification of mind in 
the person of the fabled Jupiter. It 
can break into the recesses of men’s 
hearts, read their thoughts, rebuke their 
spirits, and mould them by the impress 
of its will ;—it can even penetrate into 
that futurity which Fate forbids it to 
control. But what is the penalty to a 
mortal for possession of the right royal, 
but fatal, gift of genius? Alas! it must 
necessarily separate him from his fel- 
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lows and their sympathies. He can have 
no equal, no friend —there can be for 
him no aades eyw—no other self. He 
isalone. The Platonists compared their 
Jupiter, which I interpret as genius, 
to the sun; and methinks genius is, in 
the sphere wherein it moves, like the 
sun to the creatures breathing on our 
earth,—the object of all, the ruler of 
all, the director of all——scorching some, 
shining benignly upon some, glancing 
feebly upon othe ers, and never receiving 
due justice until it has been fora time 
beneath the horizon : for it is then only 
we can gaze upon its glories with a 
steady eye. 

But to proceed with Mirabeau. As 
Macaulay expresses it, up to the pre- 
sent period he has been a string of 
antitheses. M. Dumont has, however, 
according to the same authority, ren- 
dered every thing touching his charac- 
ter perfectly intelligible. What manner 
of man was this M. Dumont? What 
sort of production is his work? I quote 
Macaulay on the subject. He has 
read the volume most attentively ; and 
has, in bold and forcible language, set 
forth every thing that Dumont asserts, 
hints, or insinuates in his own favour. 


‘* This is a very amusing and a very in- 
structive book ; but, even if it were less 
amusing and less instructive, it would 
still he interesting as a relic of a wise 
and virtuous man. M. Dumont was one 
of those persons, the care of whose fame 
belongs in an especial manner to man- 
kind. For he was one of those persons who 
have, Sor the sake of mankind, neglected 
the care of their own fame. In his walk 
through life there was no obtrusiveness, 
no pushing, no elbowing, none of the 
little arts which bring forward little 
men, With every right to the head of 
the board, he took the lowest room, and 
well deserved to be greeted with — 
Friend, goup higher. Though no man 
was more cupable of achieving for himse ifa 
separate and independent renown, he at- 
tached himself to others; he laboured to 
raise their fame ; he was content to receive 
as his share of the reward the mere over- 
redounded from the full 
Not that he was 
of a servile and idolatrous habit of mind : 
not that he was one of the tribe of Bos- 
wells,— those literary Gibeonites, born 

be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water to the higher intellectual castes. 
Possessed of talents and 
which made him great, he wished only to be 
useful. In the prime of manhood, at the 
very time of life at w hich ambitious men are 
most ambitious, he was not solicitous to 


measure of their glory. 


acquirements 
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proclaim that he furnished information, 
arguments, and eloquence to Mirabeau. 
In his later years he was perfectly willing 
that his renown should merge in that of 
Mr. Bentham.” 

«‘ But nothing in the book has in- 
terested us more than the view which M. 
Dumont has preseuted to us, unostenta- 
tiously, and, we may say, unconsciously, 
of his own character. The sturdy recti- 
tude, the large charity, the good-nature, 
the modesty, the independent spirit, the 
ardent philanthropy, the unaffected in- 
difference to money and to fame, make up 
a character which, while it has nothing 
unnatural, seems to us to approach nearer 
to perfection than any of the Grandisons 
and Allworthys of fiction. ‘The work is 
not indeed precisely such a work as we 
had anticipated,— it is more lively, more 
picturesque, more amusing, than we had 
promised ourselves ; and it is, on the 
other hand, less profound and _philo- 
sophic. But if it is not, in all respects, 
such as might have been expected from 
the intellect of M. Dumont, it is as- 
suredly such as might have been ex- 
pected from his heart.” 


I have extracted these passages in 
the first instance, because it is import- 
ant to ascertain Dumont’s character, to 
weigh nicely his credibility as a witness, 
before we proceed to consider his testi- 
mony with respect to Mirabeau. If 
all that Mr. Macaulay says be true,— 
if he hath indeed painted M. Dumont 
correctly,— that gentleman is far more 
than the Grandisons and Allworthys of 
fiction,— far more than even the hope- 
less objects of the cynic’s satiric search ; 
he is the perfect moral hero, in whom 
the still-enduring will and power to 
serve his fellows are so marvellously 
combined : his Recollections are to be 
received by the world in all humility, 
as the revelations of a blessed spirit ; 
and implicit belief is to be placed in 
every syllable he has been graciously 
pleased to put on record. But if, on 
the other hand, it should appear that 
he was not the creature he is painted, 
but in almost every respect the con- 
trary, should we not be justified in 
considering his work a matter of reason, 
not of faith?—in subjecting it to the 
ordinary tests,— probability limited by 
dates and circumstances,— probability 
enforced by strong arguments, conflict- 
ing testimony, aud the rest ?—and then 
in saying, if we detect him in a wilful 
falsehood,— 


‘* an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my soul, a lie, a wicked lie ?” 
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I will not pause for a reply, for it must 
be in the affirmative. Let us, therefore, 
forthwith, run through M. Dumont’s 
life; and in the first place observe 
what were the parts which he succes- 
sively filled in this phantasmal scene. 
He was a preacher in Geneva—an am- 
bulatory tutor in Russia— a stationary 
tutor, that is to say a tutor in a pri- 
vate family, in England —a segretario 
to Jeremy Bentham —a reporter under 
Mirabeau — again segretario to Jeremy 
—asycophant at Holland House—and, 
lastly, a laborious intriguer about 
mighty trifles in Geneva, and a sort of 
fat Sir Oracle, who was honoured with 
the privilege of sitting in a peculiarly 
capacious chair, and so forth, in the 
grand assemblies of that magnificent 
republic. Now, in none of these, ex- 
cepting perhaps the first and last, 
was he in what might be fairly called 
an independent position ; and with 
M. Dumont, whether in the pulpit, or 
on the chair in Geneva, the world at 
large have not the least concern. In all 
the intermediate stages of his career, he 
was eating the bread, receiving the 
pay, or spending the money, of another. 
And, by the way, even in the first, 
when, as a preacher of the Gospel, he 
might appear to challenge fairly a posi- 
tion of genuine independence, yet his 
claim will not be found a very strong one; 
for, in the very commencement of his 
adventures, it turns out that he virtually 
enjoyed the post upon the tenure of 
agreeing in all matters of politics and 
religion with the ‘* powers that be ;” 
and that the consequence of his once 
venturing to differ with the dominant 
party of the hour, on some points of 
doctrine or politics, was his being 
stripped of his office, deprived of his 
salary, and left without the means of 
decent subsistence. So much for his 
independence, in the first and most 
respectable place it was his fortune to 
fill. As to the last, it was in itself so 
worthless, so ridiculous, so entirely de- 
pendent upon the ignorant respect of 
the moment, that it is scarcely necessary 
to say, a much slighter cause would 
have sufficed to push him from his 
chair than that which originally drove 
him from his pulpit. We have only, 
then, to deal with him in the interme- 
diate stages ; and how is it that in 
these he can establish the slightest 
claim to independence? True! it 
may be urged, that he laboured hard in 
most of the employments in which he 
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was engaged ; and this is undoubtedly 
the fact. It may be, and it has been 
added, that all the toils of him who 
possessed such “ an unaffected indiffer- 
ence to money and to fame had simply 
for their object the benefit of mankind.” 
This as undoubtedly is false. I have 
admitted that he worked ; but this 
does not prove he was independent : 
a man may work, and receive that 
honourable reward on which he subsists 
at the hands of him for whom he works ; 
but it is idle to call the man independ- 
ent, if his master command the market, 
and can exclude the commodity pro- 
duced, if it so please him. Thus was it 
in the cases of Bentham and Mirabeau, 
the only ones whereof we really have 
to treat; for in those of the tutoring 
and toad-eating it would be prepos- 
terous to talk of independence. And 
now as to the toiling for the benefit of 
mankind. Can he who fills a variety 
of situations, of a nature altogether 
different, presume to say that he em- 
races each successive line of occuja- 
tion, seu fortuna dederit, seu fors 
objecerit, simply for the benefit of 
mankind? ‘That he is a sort of 
moral Quixote, roaming through the 
world to fulfil adventures not of high 
emprise, but of loathsome drudgery 
and dread humiliation, for the benefit 
of his fellow-men? So be it. But 
why abandon these adventures un- 
achieved? why change from one to 
another, under the influence of personal 
caprice (which, in struggles for the be- 
nefit of mankind, it would be base in 
one so nearly approaching perfection 
to entertain) !—or else under the com- 
pulsion of some Eurystheus, which pre- 
cludes the idea of that independence 
which is arrogated, and which alone 
allows any exalted merit for the labour, 
since without it there can be no selec- 
tion of the adventure, no choice of its 
prosecution, no more claim upon the 
gratitude of men than might be set 
forth by a scavenger, who voluntarily 
sweeps the streets for his daily bread. 
Now, here again we have only two 
cases to consider. Dumont entered 
upon the task of expounding Jeremy 
Jentham’s apocalypse of jurisprudence 
solely with the view of benefiting 
mankind. Why abandon it? The 
interests of some dozen kicked-out 
Genevese, and his anxiety to publish a 
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pamphlet in their behalf, which he al- 
leges, or the far more probable misun- 
derstanding with our Jeremy, were not 
sufficient causes to lead a man, who, in 
the player’s phrase, only “ did the 
heavy business,” to go on a knight- 
errant expedition in foreign parts. And 
then, again, having happily achieved a 
reportership under Mirabeau (wherein 
he occupied himself for the benefit of 
mankind, doubtless considering it the 
most widely beneficial occupation he 
could select), why, for shamefacedness, 
or a trifle of money, to which he was so 
unaflectedly indifferent, did he abandon 
this, with the purpose of once more 
getting into the Utilitarian tread-mill ? 
Pooh! pooh! the thing is absurd! 
And, really, 1 know not whether to be 
more amazed at the impudence of the 
man’s own assumptions, or the easy 
assurance of Macaulay’s panegyric. 
In a thousand places Macaulay praises 
his unaffectedness. How he could 
have brought himself to do this, I really 
cannot conceive. The book, from first 
to last, is written with an air of sleeky 
affectation and abby candour; which 
really is to me the most unmitigatedly 
disgusting that I ever yet encountered. 
The author indeed insinuates, and that 
most plainly, in a thousand places, 
that every act of his life was devoted 
to the benefit of human kind. And 
this Macaulay trumpets forth. But 
what does Dumont, in written words, 
assign as the motive of all his actions? 
Amusement! He does every thing, as 
the Irishman fights,—for fun! The 
very volume whereof we treat is writ- 
ten, forsooth, at Bath, to wing away 
some idle, heavy hours. “ Je ne sau- 
rais mieux employer les heures inter- 
rompues de mon loisir & Bath!” quoth 
he, when he announces to us that he is 
about to put on record matters of the 
highest importance — “ des événemens 
dont j’ai connu les premiers mobiles, 
et des personnages avec qui j’ai eu des 
liaisons particuliéres ;” and he adds, in 
the same breath, “ mais si cet essai 
m’ennuie, comme je le crains et le 
pressens, j’en serais quitte pour le sus- 
pendre, ou le jetter au feu!” Next he 
legislates for a city during breakfast- 
time, in a fit of gaiety! ‘ Dans un 
acces de gaieté, il nous* prit envie 
d’étre les législateurs de Montreuil: 
nous demandons du papier, de l’encre, 


* Himself and another Swiss, by the name of Duroverai, who was turned out of 
Geneva, and lived for a long time in Ireland, as cook or tutor, or the like. 
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et des plumes ; et nous voila tout occu- 
pé a diriger un trés petit réglement, 

qui indiquait la marche a suivre pour 
la nomination des députés aux bailliages. 
Jamais travail ne se fit plus gaiement ; 
il. était interrompu par des continuels 
éclats de rire!’ Yet so admirable was 
this laughter-fraught legislation, that 
mark the result. The assembly of 
Montreuil was the first in France to 
complete its election, and in so order- 
ly a manner as to challenge universal 
praise; and thus unaffectedly does 
Dumont announce the fact. “ Ce 
quil y a de plaisant, c'est, qu’arrivant 
a Paris, nous vimes bientot, dans les 
papiers publics, que l’assemblée de 
Montreuil avait fini son élection la 
premiére, et qu'on donnait de grands 
éloges & Vordre qu'elle avait su éta- 
blir!’ My modest Dumont! But 
there are a hundred instances in the 
book of similar attempts at a jaunty 
devil-me-carishness, which are quite as 
unbecoming the gravity of the philoso- 
pher as the worldly wisdom of a fat 
old smell-feast. I cannot, however, at 
this moment, recall them all; nor does 
itneed! I only remember, that every 
thing he does is voluntary; that, for 
example, he is “a voluntary exile,” 
albeit precisely in the same fashion as 
the polite dog, who volunturily ran 
down stairs, to save the owner of the 
house the trouble of kicking him. The 
cur never once threw away a thought 
upon the possibility of any pain or in- 
jury to his proper person. No; his 
rapid descent was an act of pure voli- 
tion! Ay, and thus is Dumont a 
voluntary exile; and, even while en- 
gaged in the vilest drudgery, his spirit 
never condescends to be clogged by 
any of the ordinary conditions of mor- 
tality. Money* would seem in his 
Souvenirs to be of well-nigh as little 
import as in a faéry tale, and distance 
pretty much the same. We hear con- 
tinually of his being cheated, but only 
once of his being paid by an em- 
ployer; and never of his receiving any 
donations to support frail humanity, 


* You may say that, Sir Charles. 
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or procure material means of transport 
from place to place. But let all these 
things pass: there is one piece of 
affectation so monstrous, that I must 
for a moment dwell upon it. My 
gentleman carries the peculiarity of his 
taste in amusements so far, that he ac- 
tually declares it was an amusement to 
him and the other Swiss to report the 
proceedings of the National Assembly 
for Mirabeau’s paper! Well, you 
may say, what of that? He respected 
and admired the Assembly, and the 
labour was a labour of love. By no 
means! He held the Assembly in the 
most sovereign contempt, and re- 
peatedly expresses the same in the 
most unmeasured terms. He must 
have toiled, then, from an abstract love 
of the art and mystery of reporting. 
Undoubtedly he did. Lend him your 
ears : 


« Quant a la composition du journal, 
elle devint wn amusement pour nous. Du- 
roverai se chargeait d’une séance, et moi 
de Vautre. Quelques mots crayonnés 
dans l’assemblée suffisaient bien pour se 
rappeler le fond des discours et l’ordre 
du débat. Nous n’avions jamais pré- 
tendu rendre compte de l’épouvantable ba- 
vardage de la tribune,” &c. &c. 


“ QUANT A LA COMPOSITION DU 
JOURNAL, ELLE DEVINT UN AMUSE+ 
MENT PouR nous!!” It was, theie- 
fore, an amusement to M. Dumont 
to sit for several hours in the im- 
pure atmosphere and addling din of 
a crowded and tumultuous and very 
numerous assembly, listening to “ the 
frightful babbling” of the speak- 
ers, and taking pencil-notes. of all 
speeches which bore upon the subject, 
amidst the shrugs and sneers and hat- 
ing or contemptuous glances of those 
he was reporting ‘>t — persons whom 
yet he himself despised, and who were, 
sooth to say, in no small part, the 
mere xabéeuar« of society,— the scum 
upon the surface,— the filth thrown up 
by that convulsion which disturbed the 
kingdom from end to end. It was, 
therefore, an amusement to M. Dumont 





He seems to have rattled through the world 
like my illustrious countryman the piper, who sings— 


 T travelled far without a rap, and that I did right merrily.” 
But Dumont does not pretend to say that, like Sir Patrick, he was able to pay the 
people by a duet upon the bagpipes.—M. R. 
+ From the kindly feelings entertained for a long period towards Mirabeau by a 
great number of the Assembly , and so handsomely and unequivocally expressed upon 
many occasions, it may be conjectured with what eyes of favour his hack scribblers 


and reporters were re garded, —M. R. 
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to convert his mind into a sort of filter- 
ing machine for the ideas of other men, 
rendering forth the best, and suffering 
the others to foul* the brain, till it 
should become a dull slimy mass, 
incapable of its glorious functions! 
It was, therefore, an amusement to M. 
Dumont, after leaving the Assembly, 
with an aching head, a weary mind, 
and a saddened heart (as, if he were 
human, he needs must have done), to go 
to an office where accommodation for 
the labourer there was probably little, 
and comfort there was none ; and then 
to spend more heavy hours than it had 
already cost him to listen to the 
speeches he proposed to publish, in 
writing them out from the notes he 
had taken, which, from his own des- 
cription, must have been very imper- 
fect notes, and which must have, there- 
fore, continually left him with only 
his memory to rely upon ; the painful 
exercise whereof must add terribly to the 
fatigue ofa mind that was already weary. 
Tt was, therefore, an amusement to M. 
Dumont to be brought into contact with 
coarse and mean persons; nay, more, 
to be subjected to the control, the 
caprice, the dishonesty, of a greasy 
mechanic like Lejay, and a saucy, 
shameless wanton like his wife. It 
Was an amusement to M. Dumont, 
first, to be insulted; secondly, to be 


* « For Banquo’s issue have I fouled my mind,”—not “ filed,” 
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robbed of the proceeds of his soul- 
sickening toil; thirdly, to be super- 
seded in his miserable employment ; 
and, fourthly, to be taken back to it 
with infinite condescension by these 
people. O, Jupiter, the searcher of 
the human breast! is not this mon- 
strous? The poor heart-sick pros- 
titute, that assumes a weary smile, 
and pretends to drive her dreadful 
trade as a means of pleasure, not as 
a source of profit to support existerce, 
may be excusec ; her office is to excite 
and to allure. There is no excitement, 
no allurement, in the sorrow of the 
guilty wretch ;—she must seem warm 
and joyous, or there will be a repelling 
chill around her; she must seem no 
reluctant labourer for the wages of sin, 
or her occupation’s gone. But there 
is no excuse for the beastly affectation 
of a man who pretends to derive 
amusement from an employment which 
consumes the soul and withers the 
body, which is literally avove Beoros— 
which, too, can never compensate for 
present injury by future fame—and 
which, above all, subjects a man to 
slights, and wrongs, and companion- 
ship, and control, which nothing 
should compel him to endure but the 
necessity of thus earning an honest 


livelihood while in the pursuit of better 
and worthier things.t 


(for ‘* defiled,”’) 


as those most stupid of all stupid commentators, the commentators of Shakespeare, 


have it.—M. R. 


+ 1 think my friend Sir Charles deals too much in generals here. 


A manu may 


find amusement in reporting his own speeches ; else why is it that all the ‘* monstrous 


clever’ 


’ senators, such as Sam Bayntun, Liston Bulwer, Richard Shiel, and the like, 


are to be seen upon any given night of debate in the several newspaper offices, 
Penendening for the bare life? ? On toddling into an office the other night, to see an 
editorial friend of mine, and enjoy a little philosophical and physiological chat with 
him—who the devil should I spy but Liston Bulwer, whacking aw ay at a speech like 
a steam-engine, with his coat off, and a pot of heav y by his ile. 


*“* Which ever and anon he gave his lips and took’t away again.” 


Now he did positively feel amusement in the occupation ; for I watched him narrowly, 
and shiver my timbers if he did not look as lively and as happy as a galvanised corpse. 
The cases of Spring Rice and Josh Hume, who report the proceedings of the House 
for the newspapers w henever the ordinary reporters are excluded, I will not quote, 
since it is not certain (though I myself have no doubt on the subject) whether these 
shabby scoundrels perform this noisome labour for amusement or for money. Nor 
will I cite any other cases, but request you now to view the subject in the obverse ; 
and suffer me to remark, that if reports be not an amusement to the reporter, they not 
unfrequently are so to other men. I do well remember having laughed for a week at 
a report, which, instead of transmitting Napoleon to posterity with his code in his 
hand, sent him down laden in the same fashion with Saturn after the successful 
rebellion of young Jupiter : *] will descend,” quoth the emperor, ‘‘ to posterity 
with my code in my hand.” What was the improvement of the reporter? Let me 
answer in the words of the fair Italian, who was pressed by an English lady to tell 
her the principal duty of a cavalier servente, “‘ 1 beseech you to suppose it.” And 


now I think on’t, mi vien in mente there was another report which caused infinite 
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Had I only this one trait of M. Du- 
mont, I feel I should be justified in 
condemning him as an oily rogue! I 
will, however, go on with him; and, 
pursuing the question of his connexion 
with the newspapers, propose to inquire 
into “his unaffected indifference 7 
money,” so far as the paper and i 
owner, Mirabeau, are concerned. How 
came he to join this paper, and for 
what purpose ? 


“ Mirabeau, qui avait une grande en- 
vie de nous* fixer a Paris pendant le 
cours de l’'Assemblée Nationale, nous pro- 
posa une société qui devait étre trés-lu- 
crative: c’était l'eutreprise d’un journal 
régulier sous son nom, dont le produit, 
dépenses dé cy serait partagé entre 
quatre personnes, Lejay son libraire, lui- 
méme,t Duroverai, et moi. Nous devions 
prélever une somme raisonnable par mois 
pour notres dépenses. L’ouvrage devait 
avoir pour titre Le Courier de Provence. 
Il fut annoncé dans cette 19 lettre ;¢ et les 
souscripteurs vinrent tellement en foule, 
quoique le prix de la souscription fut 
trés-haut, que nous imaginions déja des 
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liste était de plus de trois milles, Les 
demandes des provinces furent en pro- 
portion.” 


Here then, independent of the 
amusement, which it is now clear was 
gratuitously introduced by this truly 
unaffected gentleman as a motive de 
plus, we have excellent reasons for M. 
Dumont’s becoming a reporter. He 
gets a fourth share in the profits of the 
paper ; and he is entitled, monthly 
“ prélever,” that is, to take up, before 
there can be any division or question 
of profits, “ une somme raisonnable,” 
which, properly translated, means a 
handsome allowance for his personal 
expenses; as the printer was, in like 
manner, entitled prélever the cost 
of printing, publishing, &c. Well! 
for four months, he and Duroverai 
draw their regular salary for their 
support ; but, not having received their 
fourth shares of the profit, they become 
clamorous, and quarrel with Madame 
Lejay, who, according to Dumont, had 
expended all the profits in stocking 


















































































































































montagnes d’or. En peu de jours notre her shop. — eats her. She, in 


amusement, and it was a report of a passage in a speech of Sir Charles’s 


own. 
He said, ‘* It was a fact well known, that honourable gentlemen did occasionally go 


to church, not so much to say their prayers, as to hear a cantilena.” An ornamental 
or poetical reporter was, as luck would have it, in the gallery—a reporter whuse 
rotes of speec hes might not be inaptly compared to the magic ‘carpet of Solomon or 
Mahommed, which might either be so contracted as to serve for a foot-cloth in the 
king’s or prophet’s tent, or else expanded so as to afford ample accommodation for 
the entire army in a journey through the air. The gentleman’s notes for this passege 
were probably “c hurch” and “ cantilena,’ ’ which, however, sounded in his ears like 
unto the name of a fair vocalist; and he wrote for Sir Charles, ‘‘ that honourable 
gentlemen were in the habit of going to church, not to say their prayers, but to hear 
Braham and Catalani.” What brought Braham there? Pooh, sir, he was associated 
in the reporter's mind with Catalani as a singer at the oratorios. And happy was it 
that thus it was, both for the world and the reporter :—the world got the report, 
the reporter immortal fame, and something besides,—immediate glory and honour. 
Braham wrote to Sir Charles, stating that he had done honour to himself and the 
House of Commons by mentioning his ( Braham’s) name there ; but that Mr. Braham 
must add, he felt the compliment was considerably lessened in being shared with 
such a paltry squaller as the foreign woman Catalani. With the reporter he dealt 
still more graciously : ‘ Dans un acces d’enthousiasme,’— in a fit of “ enthusimusy,” 
he invited ‘him to dine at the Grange, Brompton ; and after dinner delighted him with 
recitations from all the leading tragic characters of Shakespe: ire,—Macbeth, Othello, 
Richard I11., Hamlet, King Lear, Coriolanus,—from all, in a word, excepting Shylock, 
which he shied from feelings of delicacy which all men will at once perceive and 
appreciate. The entertainments of the evening concluded by Mr. Braham’s dancing 
in the most accomplished manner on the slack-rope. The reporter was enchanted ; 
and being poetical, he forthwith indited two sonnets—one addressed, after the 
French fashion of histrionic nomenclature, (such as Elmire-Mars, Carolina- Sontag, 
Desdemona-Malibran,) “ To Ornetto-Branam”-— the poet had been a week in 
France, and had acquired a deep insight into the language, customs, manners, &c. 
of the French people. The other sonnet was addressed “ To John Braham, Esq. 
dancing.” Mr. Fraser, of Regent Street, has, I believe, both in bis possession, and 
will probably one day or other - oblige the town with them.—M. R. 

Dumont and Duroverai. 

Mirabeau gave his share to Lejay and his wife, as Dumont afterwards tells us. 
19 Lettre a ses Commettants, par le Comte de Mirabeau. 
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all human probability, did not expect 
to be so pressed, but calculated on the 
profits of the year, or half-year, on the 
sale of the paper, and on that of the 
stock laid in, to pay the workmen, who 
were always drawing the somme rai- 
sonnable for their personal expenses. 
She was then taken by surprise, and 
had no money to give; or, having the 
money, she, of dishonesty aforethought, 
refuses to give it; nor, of course, will 
she produce the account-books. The 
reporters appeal to Mirabeau, who has 
no personal interest in the concern ; 
and he cannot be brought to interfere 
to any good purpose, or with any par- 
ticular energy, between his hack- 
mistress and his hack-writers. So they 
strike work. But Madame Lejay 
coolly observes, Nous sommes dans une 
ville pourvue ; and forthwith employs 
two other litterateurs, whom Dumont 
abuses for their baseness in stepping 
into the places of himself and his 
colleague. But he soon has a triumph 
worthy of a great philanthropist. The 
new reporters broke down, from not 
being acquainted with the forms of the 
Assembly, with the names of the speak- 
ers, and from not having any commu- 
nication with the members, whereby 
they might be apprised of the move- 
ments of the Assembly; and_ before 
long, they are glad to retire, Madame 
Lejay to get rid of them, and our 
Jrvends Dumont and Duroverai are 
right glad to bury the past in oblivion, 
to forego all pecuniary claims upon the 
ludy, and to creep back into their old 
places. “ On fit (says Dumont) un 
autre arrangement pour le futur.” And, 
as he formally complains no more, I 
presume he henceforth received his due 
share of the profits ; but these fell off; 
and at length he tells us that he left 
the paper in the beginning of March; 
and that Duroverai, and Reybaz, ano- 
ther Swiss, who was brought in, left it 
not long after; and that, abandoned 
by them and Mirabeau, it sunk into a 
mere compilation of speeches and de- 
crees. Now we have seen Mirabeau 
abandoned it long before, and really 
never had any connexion with it, ex- 
cept as a vehicle for his harangues, and 
for such squibs and attacks upon his 
enemies as he did not choose to utter 
in the Assembly; so his departure from 
the journal had nothing to do with its 
failure, as Dumont would insinuate : 
but our wonder at the catastrophe, if 
any we could entertain, will soon 
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cease, when we learr from M. Dumont 
himself, that “ l’ouvrage, malgré quel- 
ques morceaux de discussion raison- 
nable, est tres-mediocre, et souvent tres- 
mauvais.” He adds, “ Je ne suis pas 
étonné qu’il soit tombé dans le méme 
mépris que toutes les productions 
éphémeres de cette époque!” Neither 
am 1; and for other reasons besides 
those that M. Dumont enumerates, 
even although he observes,— reporting 
did not leave him sufficient leisure for 
study and meditation to enable him to 
write good original articles ; reporting, 
which when it failed to fulfil its golden 
promises, ceased to be always an 
amusement.  J’étais (quoth he) sou- 
vent dégotité de ce travail, parcequ’une 
simple opération de maneuvre comme 
celle dubréger des discours, et de 
rendre compte des séa nces presq ue 
toujours tumultueuses, n’était pas fuite 
pour me donner de plaisir.” But 
enough of this. Throughout the whole 
I really cannot see any thing of that 
unaffected indifference to money. The 
man appears to me to have acted, from 
first to last, on the principle, point 
d'argent, point de Suisse. 1n another 
part of his irregular work, he tells us, 
that he left Paris early in March, just 
after he had retired from the paper. 
He assigns as his reasons for so doing, 
that Duroverai and Mirabeau were 
quarrelling because Madame Lejay 
robbed the former of his profits in the 
Courier de Provence ; because his 
great anticipations of public good from 
the Assembly were chilled ; and be- 
cause, adds he, ** Duroverai me laissait 
une part trop grande du travail; j’en 
Ctais excédé, surtout lorsqwil fut ac- 
compagné de désagrémens de libraire et 
de tripoluges mercantiles.” Moreover, 
he declares, that his respect for his pa- 
tron did not improve on acquaintance ; 
that he was attacked in the papers as 
one of his hack-writers—and that he 
lost caste by it! Bah! He accord- 
ingly, as he himselfand his panegyrists 
would have it, returned to London for 
the benefit of mankind, and again 
placed himself in the Utilitarian tread- 
mill. We will soon accompany him 
thither ; but let me in the first place 
pause to remark, that the whole course 
of his connexion with Mirabeau, and 
that of the colleagues he names so 
frequently, would, from his own book, 
seem to have been sullied by a suc- 
cession of shabby quarrels about money- 
matters. There was at this period a 
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set of literary Swisses in Paris, who 
hired their pens to the revolutionary 
party, as their countrymen did their 
swords to the court. Amongst these 
were Dumont, Duroverai, and Reybaz, 
whom, as we have already heard, Mira- 
beau employed on his journal as re- 
porters, and perhaps made useful in the 
concoction of various of his pamphlets 
and speeches, as Sir Robert Peel and 
Mr. Stanley most probably do their 
secretaries and clerks. Mirabeau em- 
ployed Clavitre too, a person of much 
higher pretensions than the rest—a 
fellow who was, like Michael Cassio, 
“a great arithmetician,” and who after- 
wards became minister of finance under 
the Girondists. Yet even this man was, 
we are given to understand, continually 
at feud with Mirabeau about money- 
matters. Dumont relates that, upon 
the occasion of some high words be- 
tween the count and Claviére, he was 
trembling lest there might issue from 
the lips of the latter ‘ quelques re- 
proches sur la conduite privée de 
Mirabeau avec lui, quelques insinua- 
tions sur des bassesses pécuniaires dont 
il m’avait fait part.” And as for Duro- 
verai, we have a very pretty hint at the 
disinterestedness of his character in a 
report given by his friend and colleague. 
Duroverai was, in some capacity or 
other, attached to the embassy to Eng- 
land, of which Chauvelin was nomi- 
nally, and Talleyrand really, the head. 
The three were loitering in Paris; and 
Dumouriez, then the leading minister, 
observed to Dumont that the several 
modes in which they passed their time 
were as follow :—‘“ M. de Talleyrand 
s'amuse ; M. de Chauvelin boude ; 
M. Duroverai MARCHANDE.” 

The feelings, however, of this whole 
Swiss gang may be pretty well imagined 
from another statement of Dumont’s. 
There were a number of them collected 
in London previous to the assembling 
of the Estates-General. They had been 
banished from Geneva in 1782. In 
consequence of the Revolution of 1789, 
Dument and Duroverai went to Paris, 
to endeavour to induce Necker to push 
this revolution still farther, by diminish- 
ing the powers of the councils, and 
altering an arrangement which dissa- 
tisfied the exiles in several of its clauses, 
but chiefly in which, think you? Listen: 
“La clause qui les choquait le plus, 
c'est que les exilés, quoique rappelés 
dans leur patrie, u’etaient pas rétablis 
dans leurs charges et leurs honneurs!! !” 

VOL. VII. NO. XLII. 
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“ And I,” continues Dumont, “ n’ayant 
point été exilé moi-méme, mais ayant 
quitté Geneve volontauirement, je pou- 
vais parler plus convenablement en 
faveur des exilés qu’ils ne le pouvaient 
faire eux-mémes avec bienséance.” So, 
to aid them in their modest demand, 
and never, of course, dreaming of creep- 
ing back to the honours and emoluments 
of his own office, he came to Paris, 
published his pamphlet, visited Necker, 
took nothing by his motion; and, after 
reporting for a few months under Mira- 
beau, he shifted the scene of his exer- 
tions, and returned to the shelter of 
Jeremiah’s roof-tree. 

And here it would be well to solicit 
attention to the nature of the “ bas- 
sesses pécuniaires” wherewith Mirabeau 
has been charged by these persons. 
Be it observed, the only pecuniary 
transactions possible between them 
were when, as literary mechanics, they 
came to claim remuneration from the 
Comte de Mirabeau upon account of 
work and labour done. Now, Mirabeau 
himself derived his whole income, and 
for years had done so, from his pen. 
Let us then suppose that, in the cases 
wherein he is accused, he selected a 
subject, as a sculptor might a block 
of marble, and supplying a model, 
employed some men to perform certain 
rough work upon particular portions 
of it. The coarse chiselling, so to call 
it, being performed, he takes the yet 
uncouth and shapeless mass, and forms 
it into a thing of grace and beauty, or, 
as it may happen, into a monument 
and a representation of force and genius. 
The work is his. Save for his imagina- 
tion, it would have had no existence 
even in idea—save for his soul-tingling 
fingers, it would have had no form 
more markworthy than that of a vulgar 
block. It is sold: the creator seizes 
the lion’s share of the price. Who will 
deny that he is entitled to it? But 
the mechanics are dissatisfied ;-—like 
jackals, they yelp out their reclama- 
tions at the scanty portion which has 
been accorded to them !—But soft !— 
they may be offended at this compa- 
rison. If, however, they have any 
touch of the lion’s spirit in them, why 
do they not range on their own ac- 
count? or, if they be even jackals of 
ability, why do they not forthwith 
commit their fortunes to a more gene- 
rous master, rather than continue in 
the service of one against whom they 
have so repeatedly to complain? The 
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questions would be difficult to answer. 
The fact is, these persons estimated 
their services and their importance in 
an inordinate degree. They forgot that 
there were thousands of common-place 
men who could do, and were willing 
to do, what they had done; and that 
therefore, from the abundant supply 
of labour in the market, the remunera- 
tion must necessarily be small, and 
the defection of a workman or two a 
matter of no concern to the employer. 
They were unwilling, too, in their 
paltry pride, to remember the philo- 
sophy of the good old adage which 
Butler versified : 
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‘* For what is worth in any thing, 

But so much money as ‘twill bring.” 
And for the rest, it is idle to suppose 
that they would continue to work for 
Mirabeau, as they all did, if they could 
have procured more for their labour 
elsewhere. We may therefore conclude 
that they got the Parisian market-price 
at the least, and that the complaints 
were uttered in a spirit of wounded 
self-love and outrageous vanity. Under 
these influences, they affected not to be 
conscious of the difference between 
their master and themselves—of the 
distinction between soul and matter— 
betwixt mind and mud!* 










































































































































































* Notwithstanding the ill success of M. Dumont’s first speculation in newspapers, 
whereof he so bitterly complains, he engaged in another enterprise of the like nature 
after Mirabeau’s death,—for the benefit of mankind, of course, and with the most 
unaffected indifference to money and to fame. After having paid a visit to his family, 
now returned to Geneva, he found himself once more in Paris in May 1791. He had 
been accompanied in his journey by a hair-brained young gent!eman named Du-Cha- 
telet, a military officer—‘‘ un jeune étourdi de la noblesse Francaise,” as he himself 
describes him—and, for the rest, the friend of Tom Paine, and a rabid republican. 
During the period of doubt and excitement which followed the king’s flight to 
Varennes, Dumont tells us that Paine wrote an address to the French nation. 
“Ce n’était (quoth the Genevese) rien moins qu'un manifeste contre la royauté, et 
qu'une invitation a profiter de la circonstance pour former une république.” ‘This 
document was to be signed “ Du-Chatelet:” and the owner of this name came to 
our Dumont, with the request that he would convert Paine’s English into French ; 
but the Genevese, with a pious horror of aught affecting royalty, refused : ‘Je re- 
fusai absolument de traduire son affiche. Je resistai & toutes ses priéres’” It was 
translated, however, by somebody less scrupulous, and placarded. The proposition 
it contained found no favour in the eyes of the principal parties of the state. 
“« Mais la semence qu’avait jetée la main audacieuse de Paine commencait a germer en 
plusieures tétes. Condorcet, au moment de la fuite du roi, était devenu un républicain 
décidé. Claviére, Pétion, Buzot, se ressemblaient pour discuter cette question,” &c. 
In another place he says, ‘‘ Robespierre avait été si épouvanté a la fuite du roi, 
quil s’était caché pendant deux jours, et qu'il projetait de se sauver 4 Marseille, 
Quand le roi fut de retour, il commenga a préter l'oreille 4 Brissot et a Pétion, mais 
avec beaucoup de réserve; et il continua toujours a saper la monarchie sans se 
déclarer pour la république.”” Now, all the Frenchmen named in the above passages 
were constant visitors at the hotel of the minister of the interior. Madame Roland 
says, ‘‘ J’avois été frappée de la terreur dont il (Robespierre) parut penétré ; le jour 
de la fuite du roi 4 Varennes je le trowvais Uaprés-midi chez Pétion, ot il disait avec 
inquiétude que la famille royale n‘avoit pas pris ce parti sans avoir dans Paris une 
coalition qui ordonnerait la St. Barthélemy des patriotes, et qu’il s’attendoit a ne pas 
vivre dans les vingt-quatre heures. Pétion et Brissot disoient, au contraire, que cette 
fuite du roi étoit sa perte, et qu'il falloit en profiter ; que les dispositions du peuple 
étoient excellentes, qu’il seroit mieux éclairé sur la perfidie de la cour par cette 
démarche que n’auroient pu faire les plus sages écrits ; qu'il étoit évident pour chacun 
par ce seul fait, que le roi ne vouloit pas de la constitution qu'il avoit jurée; que 
c’étoit le moment de s’assurer une plus homogéne, et qu'il falloit préparer les esprits 
a la republique. Robespierre, riant 4 son ordinaire, et se mangeant les ongles, 
demandoit ce que c’étoit q’une république. Le projet du journal intitulé Le Répub- 
licain (ET DONT IL N’Y A EU QUE DEUX NUMEROS) fit alors imaginé. Dumont le 
Genevois, homme d'esprit, y travailloit. Du-Chdatelet, militaire, y prétoit son nom, et Con- 
dorcet, Brissot, &c. se preparoient a y concourir.” 

Now, in the first of these passages, we find, upon Madame Roland’s authority, 
that M. Dumont was romancing when he states that Robespierre hid himself for two 
days from fright at the consequences of the king's flight. He was visible to his 
friends, and in consultation with them, on the first day; and there were only two 
days during which he could by possibility entertain any apprehension. Louis XVI. 
fled on the night of the 20th of June; he was arrested at Varennes on the 22d 
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Now, then, I think I have esta- where he, it is but reasonable to con- 
blished that, in the case of the clude, received from time to time such 
connexion with Mirabeau, there was, small sums of money as his services 
upon Dumont’s part, no indifference entitled him to, and Mirabeau could 
to money, affected or unaffected. We afford. I contend that, if this be not 
find some fine phrases indeed, here expressly set down in Dumont's book, 
and there, intimating his disregard for it is clearly to be inferred. Should 
money, his horror at squabbles con- any body deny it, I ask him how and 
cerning it, and so forth; but the facts from what did Dumont derive the 
prove, even on his own shewing, nothing means of subsistence? If he hesitate 
of the kind. While he worked for for a reply, I will tell him that, if 
Mirabeau, he lived at Mirabeau’s ex- Dumont did not exist upon the remu- 
pense, and for a long time in his hotel, _neration of his honest labours from 
where all was provided for him, and Mirabeau, he must have been a spy 
of June by Drouet, and brought back to Paris on the 24th of the same month by 
Pétion and Barnave. Secondly, we ascertain that Mr. Paine’s mural literature had 
not that magic effect upon the minds of men which Dumont attributes to it. Before 
it could have well—or rather let me say, before it could have possibly—been written, 
translated, printed, published, and placarded, it appears that Pétion and Brissot were 
contending in council with their associates, that a favourable opportunity had at 
length arrived for carrying into effect those designs which the majority of them had 
long in contemplation, and which were cherished by all,—even by those who could 
not bring themselves to believe in their feasibility. This is useful, as affording us 
an instance of the political sagacity and historic fidelity of our author. He has here 
no object in lying that I can perceive, and yet, with the instinct of the waiting-maid, 
he volunteers the lie, though unnecessary, and productive of no benefit w jiatsoever. 
Little should we marvel, therefore, to perceive that, where his personal feelings are 
concerned, he dashes into falsehood with still greater hardihood. We learn, from the 
last passaze of Madame Roland’s statement, that the project of a journal entitled 
Le Républicain was conceived at this meeting in Pétion’s house, the object of the 
publication doubtless being “ préparer les esprits a la république.” Also, we ascertain 
that our Dumont y travailloit, and that, as usual, Du-Chatelet len: his prostituted 
name, which would in itself intimate that the journal was seditious. Condorcet, 
Brissot, and so on, proposed to be contributors ; but Dumont—mark the words! — 
y travailloit ; —that is, I contend, he positively and absolutely worked at it—< got it 
up,” in the phrase of the newspaper office : and we are moreover informed, that two 
numbers only were published. It is not easy to suppose (taking for granted even that 
it were a daily paper) that more than two numbers could have well been published 
between the 2istaad 24th of June. The arrest ofthe king, the coalition, as it is styled, 
of Lafayette and the Lameths, and the position in which the supporters of the paper 
found themselves, must have of necessity forthwith stifled Le Républicain on the king’s 
return. Now this consideration ought to weigh with us, even if we had not the autho- 
rity of Madame Roland, which, upon an indifferent matter-of-fact of this nature, related 
upon her own knowledge, is absolutely unimpeachable. Besides, she had not waited, 
like M. Dumont, until the traces of events were, as he says himself, half effaced from 
his mind (and if it were not for the method in the erasure, I could well believe him), 
She wrote while every thing was freshly imprinted on her memory; and though 
many have doubted the soundness of her conclusions, nobody has ever yet impugned 
her veracity with respect to facts of which she declares herself to be cognisant. 1 
therefore conclude that her account of the circumstances is true. Hear M. Dumont’s, 
and observe that in this instance, as indeed in almost all throughout his book, he has 
a natural and very intelligible horror of dates. He states, without telling why or 
wherefore, or when he left Paris, that he received a communication about this journal, 
which he had got up. ‘* Mes amis m’ervoyeérent a Londres les QUATRE PREMIERS 
numéros du Republicain, ouvrage périodique auquel j’avais promis de co-operer.” He, 
however, declines any farther connexion with the defunct journal; and he writes 
“a long letter” to Claviére, and another to Madame Condorcet, to state that the 
principles of the paper are only those of a faction, and that therefore none but naughty 
boys would continue to maintain them even by the pen. Credat Judeus Apella! But 
not content with this, he states in a note: “ J’avais écrit un morceaua pour ce journal 
républicain ; il fut imprimé dans les deux premiers numéros, mais en mon absence, 
aprés mon départ, et avec des altérations qui étaient des infidélités. Ces altérations 
étaient des additions, des suppressions, et des expressions iujurieuses envers le roi 
qui n’étaient conformés ni 4 mes opinions ni 4 mon caractére!!!” Bah! A lie!— 
upon my soul, a lie!—M. R. 
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for one or other of the great parties in 
England, and lived upon the wages of 
treachery. Nor was this, his first posi- 
tion with Mirabeau, altogether an un- 
enviable one for a person in his situa- 
tion. He had succeeded in attaching 
himself in some sort to the fortunes of 
the master-spirit of the age, at a period 
when the old world was crumbling into 
dust, and a new world bursting into 
existence. His labour was light, and 
at such a stirring season not unpleasant. 
He had occasionally to perform (if we 
may believe him) the intellectual pio- 
neering in various compositions for a 
man of genius, whose every moment 
was precious. He may, too, in con- 
junction with Duroverai, have written, 
as he says he did, the last eight of 
Mirabeau’s Letters to his Constituents. 
Well, this was no great toil. They 
merely gave some passages in the de- 
bate preceding their date, and a few 
comments thereon, (which were gene- 
rally supplied by the count himself,) 
and the best of them might have been 
thrown off in an hour. Ifthe reward, 
then, was very trifling, as it probably 
was, yet the labour demanded no better. 
The very advantage of being in a posi- 
tion to watch the unfolding of the 
spectacle of a people asserting its 
rights, and challenging its freedom, 
was in itself a sufficient reward for that 
labour, without even the all-important 
vantage-ground afforded to the adven- 
turer, in a convulsion of society, 
enabling him to stand by, and say, 
**T bide my time.” 

No argument, then, in favour of 
M. Dumont’s unaffected indifference 
to money could be drawn from his 
conduct in this position, even if he 
did not receive a single shilling; for 
the dullest and meanest man well 
might at that period have a sufficient 
touch of Alexander’s spirit to induce 
him to abandon every present posses- 
sion and advantage for “his hopes.” 
Next we see that when Dumont gets 
into the really laborious position— 
the reportership—that his motives were 
not of a very romantic nature, and 
that none of that outrageously “ un- 
affected indifference to money” for 
which he receives credit was displayed. 
Was it exhibited during his connexion, 
as segretario, with Jeremy Bentham ? 
I will answer that in a word: As a 
reward for labours, which must have 
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been to Dumont an amusement, since 
they would have been intolerably dis- 
gusting to any body else, the old philo- 
sopher was perpetually lending him 
money, until the trash so borrowed 
amounted to a very large sum—I have 
heard 3000/.!—a trifle more, I calcu- 
late, than Jerry himself ever received 
for the compositions which his segre- 
tario macadamised. Sufficient now 
has, I conceive, been said touching 
the Swiss’s indifference to money; 
the which if he had indeed entertained, 
he must have been a strange fellow, 
since his habits were exceedingly ex- 
pensive. 

We will now inquire into his “ un- 
affected indifference to fame.” Let us 
begin with Bentham’s case. Macaulay 
says that Dumont, “ in his later years, 
was perfectly willing that his renown 
should merge in that of Mr. Bentham.” 
This suggests two questions. Had he 
any renown to dispose of ?—was he 
willing that it should so merge? As 
to the first, if he had any renown pre- 
vious to his connexion with Mr. Ben- 
tham, he acquired it so silently, and 
enjoyed it so noiselessly, that it might 
have merged in the tide of time with- 
out leaving a ripple upon the surface. 
Touching the renown accorded to him 
after the connexion, it was wonderful 
in proportion to his deserts, and must 
have glutted his ambition. The fact, 
as before stated, was, he did nothing 
but macadamise Jeremy’s English, and 
then translate it into passable French. 
This may be clearly proved by a com- 
parison of the French editions pub- 
lished by him with the genuine Ben- 
thamite (I will not call them English) 
editions of the same works; and for 
this he enjoyed far greater fame abroad 
than fell to the share of the Westminster 
philosopher, and a full division of the 
modicum of praise accorded to that 
eccentric gentleman at home. To that 
considerable number of idle persons in 
foreign parts, who waste their lives in 
a dull dream, and correspond in a 
philosophic jargon which they pretend 
to understand, the Jeremian volumes 
were delightful. And wherefore this? 
Because they were utterly unintel- 
ligible ; and such people, like Moliére’s 
marquis,* are always lost in admiration 
when a matter is perfectly past their 
comprehension. Now these persons, 
learning upon all hands that Jeremy 





* “ Quand je ne comprends rien, je suis toujours dans uno admiration !” 
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was regarded as a crazed metaphysician 
by every body in England, with the 
exception of some philosophic tailors, 
old women, and their parasites—such 
as Place, Holland, Lansdowne, cum suis 
—and a few of Bentham’s own retain- 
ers, such as Bowring and Roebuck — 


“ Quos sportula fecit amicos”— 


these people, I say, naturally fell into 
the error of mistaking Dumont for the 
oracle, instead of the shrine from 
whence the oracle did proceed: and 
mighty, accordingly, was the fame of 
the Genevese, especially amongst the 
clock-makers and constitution-mongers 
of his native city. With the wiser many, 
who never trouble themselves with the 
perusal of utilitarian works, M. Dumont 
had the name ofan author. The various 
productions were announced in the 
foreign press as his, and the name of 
the real Simon Pure was rarely if ever 
mentioned, either in the advertisements, 
or, I believe, in the title-pages. Certain 
it is that, on the fly-leaf of the volume 
I hold in my hand,* I find announced 
as “ Ouvrages de M. E. Dumont (de 
Geneve)” all the works that our poor 
Jeremy was wont to claim as his own, 
down even to the treatise on codifica- 
tion. The prices are very accurately 
affixed to each set of volumes; but not 
a word is said of Bentham. And really 
the greater part, even of those who not 
only may have heard of him, but knew 
him abroad, attributed the greater por- 
tion of these works to Dumont, who 
was a grave and specious old glutton ; 
and who, although he could tell a story 
with a quiet humour, like poor Gent,— 
the humour consisting in the manner, 
and not in the matter,—yet was he quite 
dull enough to be the large contributor 
to such compositions. Thus much for 
the renown abroad which he so un- 
deservedly acquired. It only remains to 
say, that at home, wherever Jeremy was 
famous, there was he famous also. He 
was lauded in the Edinburgh Review, 
and applauded in the drawing-room of 
Holland House ; and at Jast the Whigs 
(the xviecz of whose good fare had en- 
tirely won his heart, though it could 
not fire his brain with the sacred rage 
of inspiration) endeavoured to set him 
up as a rival to the Radical utilitarian. 
He abandoned the Jeremiau garden, 
and nestled in Holland House, under 
the pinnacle (as the honourable member 


« 
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for Middlesex calls it) of her ladyship’s 
wing; but the old blackbird could not 
sing without his mate, albeit in a gilded 
cage; or more seriously to speak, the 
ministering priest was absent, and 
M. Dumont remained mute as Osiris’ 
statue when the sounds that made it 
vocal ceased to be breathed into its 
stony bosom. 

It remains to see if all this honour 
and greatness was “ thrust upon him.” 
Decidedly it was not. While he was 
yet in Bentham’s service, he was wont 
to reply to such as questioned him 
touching his share in these Utilitarian 
productions with a true denial of the 
lips, but with “a glance of the signifi- 
cant eye,” which conveyed the lie in 
silence; and after he had left the 
philosopher, he unequivocally laid claim 
to a certain degree of partnership in the 
conception and concoction of the books. 
And now we find his kinsman, who 
publishes his posthumous work, dis- 
tinctly declares, ‘* I/ (Dumont) a con- 
fondu ses idées et ses travaux dans ceur 
de M. Bentham ; il a livré le tout au 
public sous /e nom de ce grand publiciste, 
sans s'inquiéter de ce qui lui en re- 
viendrait 4 l'honneur et d’estime.” 
And he adds: “ Mais s’il a pu con- 
venir 4 la modestie de M. Dumont 
de se contenter de ce partage inégual, 
c’est un devoir pour moi de chercher a 
lui rendre la place qui lui appartient.” 
This last, however, M. Duval only does 
by the weight of his own assertion. 
Dumont, of course, told him the sub- 
stance of what has been just set forth ; 
but it was false, for the reason I have 
already urged, and also for another— 
which is, that Bentham was far too 
vain a man to endure a fellow-labourer 
either in the embodying or the enlarging 
of his dreams. 


‘* Two stars keep not their motion in one 
sphere :” 


no more can two Utilitarians. And 
Jeremy, moreover, was the king of them 
all, and most jealous of his dignity. 
No temporal monarch ever felt more 
strongly than this would-be autocrat 
of mind— 

‘“* Non capit solium duos.” 


He only tolerated the co-operation of 
Dumont as that of a scribbling me- 
chanic. Besides, I may farther remark, 
that in the volume before us there is 
not the slightest trace of the meta- 


* Souvenirs sur Mirabeau, &c. &c. 
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physician or the philosopher—not one 
single symptom of a logical, or even 
an orderly mind. It contains not one 
new idea—one original—nay, nor one 
profound view of human character, hu- 
man motives, human actions, whether in 
relation to an individual or the many. 
It adds nothing to history or to moral 
science. Much less does it exhibit 
any, the faintest trace, of that intellect 
‘which furnished information, argu- 
ments, and eloquence to Mirabeau.” 
There is not, in any thing proceeding 
from the brain of Dumont himself, 
one jot of information, of argument, or 
of eloquence—there is not one classic, 
or old historic illustration or allusion— 
there is not one earnest, vigorous, mas- 
culine, soul-inspired and soul-fraught 
passage—there is not a single poetic 
phrase—there is no “ word of power,” 
no touch of the magic of expression— 
no characteristic, in short, of the com- 
positions that are claimed for Mirabeau 
—no approximation even as it were 
in shadow, which, though flickering, 
doubtful, and colourless, yet bears 
something of resemblance to the ob- 
ject wherefrom it is projected—no 
approximation even in such sort to 
that enchanting and o’ermastering elo- 
quence, which, like 


«The oracular thunder penetrating, shook 
The listening soul in the suspended 
blood.” 


Dumont’s work is, in sooth, a mere 
compilation of unjointed anecdotes, the 
multitude of which are told elsewhere, 
and common-place remarks—the whole 
being as little amusing as any thing can 
possibly be that relates to such men and 
such events as those to which these re- 
marks and anecdotes refer. Macaulay 
feels this: “The work,” he sums up 
by observing, “ is not precisely such a 
work as we had anticipated: it is 
more lively, more picturesque, more 
amusing, than we had promised our- 
selves; and it is, on the other hand, 
less profound and philosophic. But if 
it is not in all respects what might 
have been expected from the intellect 
of M. Dumont, it is assuredly such as 
might have been expected from his 
heart.” * 

M. Duval, the editor, is evidently 
impressed with a similar conviction. 
Hie says that he has been left divers 
works by Dumont, upon various sub- 
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* True, Thomas; but not in the sense you would fain convey. 
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jects; and he affects to make a merit 
of selecting this particular work, be- 
cause it is so different from what 
might have been expected from a ripe 
scholar and profound thinker, in the 
very same breath that he informs us 
none of the other works were in a 
state that would admit of publication. 
*“ Parmi les divers ouvrages inédits 
de M. Dumont, j’ai choisi de préfér- 
ence celui qui m’a paru étre le plus 
propre a le faire connaitre sous d'autres 
rapports littéraires que ceux qui lui 
ont acquis jusqu’a présent une si 
honorable réputation.”” And afterwards 
he says: “ Enfin, des autres ouvrages 
posthumes de M. Dumont, les uns ne 
sont pas terminés ; les autres, écrits par 
partie et a différentes époques, ne sont 
pas en état d’étre livrés a l’impression.” 
Not content with this, in a subsequent 
part of his avertissement, he returns to 
the charge with another style of apo- 
logy for the character of the work. 
“ M. Dumont, je dois le dire, ne ré- 
gardait point ces Souvenirs comme un 
ouvrage achevé; il n’en parlait que 
comme d’une ébauche, qu’il avait |’in- 
tention de revoir et de compleéter ; 
c’était pour lui des notes sur les choses 
et les personnes, des matériaux pour 
un travail historique d’un ordre plus 
élevé que des simples mémoires.” 
Now this in the ears of some may 
sound prettily ; it is, however, “ but a 
tinkling cymbal.” What matters it 
whether the work was or was not a 
collection of notes? Supposing it to 
be so, is it not therein specially that 
we should look for the scattered limbs, 
the disjecta membra, of the poet or the 
philosopher ? 

In the mechanical fact of embody- 
ing our divine thoughts, surely we can 
add little but illustration. The critics 
seem now to agree that the treatise 
of Tacitus de Moribus Germanorum, 
was simply what M. Duval would re- 
present this work of his friend’s to be. 
But in this ancient aggregation of loose 
notes, is there not the essence of all 
that ever distinguished this great moral 
limner of the olden time? Have we 
not there condensed, roughly perhaps, 
the evidence of all the powers which 
won the scourge of the Caesars im- 
mortal fame—the same intensity and 
depth of thought—the same concen- 
trated magic of expression—the same 
glorious facility of throwing off a per- 
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fect likeness of an individual in a few 
lightning touches—and the same God- 
like mastery of the soul and senses, 
in making one present at the scene he 
sketches, and a partisan for the time in 
the feelings and passions that he por- 
trays ? idle, therefore, most idle, I 
would say, is the special pleading of 
this membre du conseil représentatif du 
canton de Genéve. Besides, there is 
no appearance of haste or negligence, 
or the like, in this volume. On the 
contrary, every sentence seems to have 
been weighed and polished ; and the 
author strikes me as having striven 
most laboriously to write easy and 
idiomatic French,—an attempt in which 
I do not think he has succeeded. If, 
as a foreigner, I may presume to offer 
an opinion, I would say, that in my 
mind the style is what a native might 
call tortillé; and that his language, 
if always pure and well chosen, is not 
exactly such as would be used by a 
well-educated Parisian. But this is 
of little matter. What I contend is, 
that we have, in the fashion after which 
the book is composed, a proof that 
that composition was a work of time 
and labour. 
In the next place, I would observe 
that the book is literally what Du- 
mont unwittingly describes it to be,— 
a collection of stories made by an 
intellectual posture-master for an Am- 
phitryon’s table—the trick of which 
of course is, that the narrator take right 
good care to lay the venue at an inter- 
esting period, and to introduce famous 
actors—that he be himself extremely 
modest, but at the same time so mould 
his tale as to appear, if not the hero, 
at least one of the most exemplary and 
greatest of mankind, and the intimate 
friend and companion and Mentor of 
the hero—and when he is applauded 
for this, “ he is to blush to find it fame” 
—and the whole narrative is to be con- 
veyed to the ears polite of the audience 
in * holyday and lady terms”—and the 
pius Eneas who details it, is to be the 
greatest of low persons who live with- 
out an hereditary fortune; and the 
aristocratic mob who listen and laugh 
are to be immortalised for their con- 
descension. 1 will now quote the words 
in which Dumont confesses, without 
perceiving the weight of the confession, 
that in writing this book he has com- 
mitted to paper the stories that he used 
to tell his friends in England—that is 
to say, the people who fed him. The 
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words are: ‘* Mes amis m’ont souvent 
pressé d’écrire les détails que je leur 
communiquais en conversation.” And, 
notwithstanding his excessive modesty, 
on which he then enlarges, he consents 
to their prayer; and so here are the 
stories. 

And here I close that portion of my 
case which relates to “ the unaffected 
indifference to fame,” so far as the 
connexion with Bentham is concerned. 
If it be not evident that Dumont not 
only sacrificed no renown of his own 
in favour of his employer, but that he 
has been from the first obtaining an 
ever-increasing renown to which he 
had no just title—a renown established 
and enlarged by his own slippery arts 
—I have failed. 

I now approach the great question 
between him and Mirabeau,— the 
question of fame. And here let me, in 
the first place, remark, that whatever 
might have been Dumont’s unaffected 
indifference to personal renown, the 
result of his labours has been, for the 
present, to lower Mirabeau considera- 
bly in the world’s opinion, and to 
exalt himself in a proportionate de- 
gree. Nor can we hesitate to attribute 
this to design, since it is obvious, from 
the nature of the relations between 
them, that he could only establish his 
own reputation upon the ruin of some 
portion of his patron’s great renown. 
Let us then ask, if his book was not 
written for the purpose of raising him- 
self at the expense of Mirabeau? If 
not, for what other purpose was it com- 
posed? This is an inquiry on which 
we shall have to dwell hereafter; but, 
in the first instance, I beg to apply 
some general consideratious to the 
position in which M. Dumont has for 
once voluntarily placed himself. 

The life of a man of genius can be 
well and truly written by a man of 
genius alone,— by one who is in mind 
the aAdros syw,—the other self of his 
hero; one who, at the least, penetrating 
as it were into every recess of his 
hero’s heart and brain, can enter into 
all his feelings, passions, far-reaching 
designs, and grand conceptions; and 
one too whose heart leaps alive within 
him in the imaging forth the achieve- 
ments of his hero, as that hero’s did in 
their performance. Thus it is that the 
high-souled genius of Homer — the 

mirror of chivalry — the almighty lord 
of poesy, might have furnished forth 
the life of Alexander,—the first of men, 
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— the greatest, the most kingly of 
conquerors; but Alexander thought — 
and in this opinion all must concur,— 
that the bard of the goddess-born 
Achilles could have alone done justice 
to “ Jove’s thunder-bearing minion.” 
When then a common man attempts 
to write the life of a contemporary, 
whose deeds form a page in the world’s 
story, which must be conned over till 
time shall be no more, nothing, I say, 
can justify him, except the fact of his 
having undertaken the task in the 
pure spirit of lovingness. Posterity 
will, assuredly, not fail to brush away 
any exaggerated or undue praise ; and 
the traits of character, and the facts re- 
lated, will remain for the future his- 
torian of the period in their fair and 
natural hues, undistorted by malevo- 
lence, ungrimed by hate, unadulterated 
by vicious misrepresentation. 

And this is the more desirable, be- 
cause all must feel, that to deceive is 
not only as easy, but infinitely easier, 
than lying. Deception can assume a 
thousand forms, of which many shall 
be most seeming fair: the very truth 
may be so told as to convey a false 
impression. But this is so obvious, 
that it were idle to dwell upon it. I 
would only add, that where there is 
not love in the biographer, every fault, 
and folly, and failing,—every touch of 
ignorance and stupidity in his own 
nature,—is prolific in crimes against his 
subject, and in delusions to the world 
at large. I beg just to quote one not- 
able example of this which now occurs 
tome. LBourrienne, in his Memoirs of 
Napoleon,— that false-hearted work, 
from the which, notwithstanding its 
bitterness and venom, some future his- 
torian will be able to extract, like the 
bee of Hymettus, the most useful mat- 
ter,—in these Memoirs he states a 
simple and natural fact, on which ig- 
norance has led him to found a re- 
proach, and malevolence has seduced 
him into the indulgence of a stupid 
sneer. In describing the habits of Na- 
poleon on board ship, during the voy- 
age to Egypt, he remarks, that the 
band sometimes played, but only on 
the gangway; and adds, that Bona- 
parte did not yet sufficiently admire 
music to hear it in his apartment. So 
far there is only a grand exhibition of 
stupidity ; for every body will per- 
ceive, that there was nothing marvellous 
in the general’s not preferring to hear a 
ship's band in his own apartment to 
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receiving the harmony from the gang- 
way, mellowed and blended by the 
distance. But the comment follows, 
and in it we find ignorance and ma- 
levolence mingled together, and strong 
in an extraordinary degree. He adds 
something to the effect, that Napoleon’s 
admiration of music increased with his 
power, and only fully manifested itself 
when he had attained the empire; and 
concludes that the whole was a species 
of affectation upon his part, to prove 
that he had not only the genius for go- 
verning men, but the inherent love of 
those aristocratic pleasures which are 
considered exclusively the attribute of 
kings. Now here the ill-feeling is ob- 
vious, but nevertheless is sure to have its 
full effect upon the minds ofthe million, 
because the ignorance is not equally 
apparent. If Bourrienne knew that the 
taste for music is altogether an ac- 
quired taste; and that, contrary to the 
general rule of attachments, our love 
for Polyhymnia begins in familiarity, 
and is ever and ever increasing from 
enjoyment, he would have felt no 
astonishment, or ventured upon no 
sneer, at an event so natural as that 
which he relates. The schoolboy at 
Brienne, the lieutenant of artillery at 
Toulon, the companion of Bourrienne 
at Paris, had little opportunity of hear- 
ing any music whatsoever. The general, 
however, had the advantage of bringing 
his ear acquainted with the best which 
Europe could supply. And when we 
consider the fine imagination of Napo- 
leon, and his deep sense of the beautiful 
in all things, the wonder really would 
be if he had not in due time proved 
an enthusiastic admirer of the sweet 
science. 

Next, | would observe, that it is with 
the mighty men of earth that the spirit 
of kindliness, the influence of affection 
in the biographer, is especially required. 
Diogenes was wont to style conquerors 
and statesmen, orators and poets—all 
great men, in short, living in the eye 
of the world, and toiling for the idle 
love of present power or eternal glory, 
recdvlewrous ; that is to say, thrice-men. 
And so they are,—thrice in their 
strength, thrice in their weakness. No 
comments therefore should we have, 
except in pure lovingness, upon deeds 
or words in hours when the mass of 
clay, worn by the throes of the fiery 
soul within, operates upon its divine 
companion with the sickly and fearful 
energy of reaction, convincing the 
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demigod of his mortality, and reducing 
him, to the vulgar eye, below the level 
of ordinary men. 

And farther I would say, that the 
man who voluntarily selects the life, 
or passages in the life, ofa man whereof 
to treat, and is influenced thereto in 
any degree, however slight, by a spirit 
of hostility, is a rascal, and deserves 
the universal execration. No such thing 
ever yet existed as an impartial his- 
torian; and yet such there might be. 
Many have found themselves in the 
position which Tacitus claims for him- 
self: yet he was the fiercest of partisans; 
and all other historians have been so in 
a greater or less degree.* But nobody 
ever yet expected to find an impartial 
contemporary biographer. All men 
presume that he is partial—and, of 
course, partial to the individual on 
whose memory he is expending his 
time and thoughts. Everybody as- 
sumes that, if there were even a tinge 
of hostile feeling in his mind towards 
his subject, he would neither venture 
to write his life, or any passages of it, 
but would take the manly course of 
assailing him so far as he thought fit, 
and of making, if he had been wronged 
or misrepresented by him, such recla- 
mations as he believed he could esta- 
blish in a publication avowedly for the 
purpose. If he adopt the other course, 
he is really an assassin, and “ hews 
down with an unsuspected sword” the 
individual whose friend he is presumed 
tobe. You weigh nicely the evidence 
adduced by the enemy of a man, and at 
once dismiss any charge founded upon 
his own uncorroborated testimony. 
But you receive implicitly as truths, 
and without examination, the admis- 
sions, ay, and insinuations, of one 
friend touching the faults, foibles, 
follies, crimes, of another friend, even 
though these admissions and insinua- 
tions be more strong than the accusa- 
tions of avowed enemies. This evi- 
dently should not be; and yet it is. 
The world is compelled to render 
justice at one time or other between 
enemies, whoever they may chance to 
be. But, on the contrary, where a 
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man of genius is a party, it loves to be 
misled by the insinuated damnation of 
his character through the medium of a 
pretended friend. Hence it is that 
such books as Dumont’s are always 
popular. And wherefore so? QO}! 
upon a most intelligible principle. 
Mirabeau observes, “The esteem we 
have for an author is in proportion to 
the analogy between his ideas and our 
own.” 

Now this is true ; and true, likewise, 
is the extension of La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim, that there is something pleasing 
to us in the misfortunes of our fellow- 
men: for, decidedly, the million do 
delight in the misfortunes, the errors, 
and the sins, of genius. The world 
loves scandal: it loves to degrade the 
good and great, whether they be dead 
or living. The many always feel to- 
wards the exalted few, as the rascaille 
rabble of Rome did to him who flut- 
tered the Volscians at Corioli. They 
are ever anxious to drag the illustrious 
down to their own level —to strike an 
average, as it were, of human kind— 
to prove that the most glorious were 
mere men—greater than their fellows 
in some respects, but borne down as 
creatures in God’s image, by counter- 
balancing defects. The filthy selfish 
pride of the Pharisee pervades the 
mass of mankind. The dull paltry 
creature who can perform none but the 
animal functions of our nature, wallows 
in the mire of self-contentedness, be- 
cause some inherent vice or taint of 
blood misleads the man of genius, 
making him a drunkard or a debauchée, 
or, in the cold world’s worldly language, 
a madman. Nay, even the physical 
defects of men of genius are a matter 
of soothing satisfaction to the many. 
It is delightful to the swinery of earth 
to hear that Homer was a blind old 
beggarman. 

I now resume—— But no; I have 
already trespassed long upon the atten- 
tion of the court, and shall reserve the 
farther statements I have to make for a 
future occasion. 

The Lord Protector then adjourned 
the Court during pleasure. 
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GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS. 
No. XXXVII. 
THOMAS CARLYLE, ESQ. 


Here hast thou, O Reader! the-from stone-printed effigies of Thomas Carlyle, 
the thunderwordoversetter of Herr Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. These fingers, 
now in listless occupation supporting his head, or clutching that outward inte- 
gument which with the head holds so singular a relation, that those who philoso- 
phically examine, and with a fire-glance penetrate into the contents of the great 
majority of the orb-shaped knobs which form the upper extremity of man, know 
not with assured critic-craft to decide whether the hat was made to cover the 
head, or the head erected as a peg to hang the hat upon ;—yea, these fingers 
have transferred some of the most harmonious and mystic passages,—to the 
initiated, mild-shining, inaudible-light instinct-—and to the uninitiated, dark and 
untransparent as the shadows of Eleusis—of those forty volumes of musical 
wisdom which are commonly known by the title of Goethe’s Werke, from the 
Fatherlandish dialect of High-Dutch to the Allgemeine-Mid-Lothianish of Auld 
Reekie. Over-set Goethe hath Carlyle, not in the ordinary manner of language- 
turners, who content themselves with giving, according to the capacity of know- 
ingness or honesty within them, the meaning or the idea (if any there be) of the 
original book-fashioner, on whom their secondhand-penmongery is employed ; 
but with reverential thought, word-worshipping even the articulable clothing 
wherein the clear and ethereal harmony of Goethe is invested, Carlyle hath 
bestowed upon us the Wilhelm Meister, and other works, so Teutonical in 
raiment, in the structure of sentence, the modulation of phrase, and the round- 
about, hubble-bubble, rumfustianish (hibble-biibblen, riimftstianischen), roly-poly 
growlery of style, so Germanically set forth, that it is with difficulty we can 
recognise them to be translations at all. 

Come, come, some reader will impatiently exclaim,—quite enough of this! 
A whole page of imitative Carlylese would be as bad as the influenza. In human 
English, then, Thomas Carlyle,—like Dionysius, of Syracuse, among the ancients, 
and Milton and Johnson among the moderns,—formerly instilled the prima sta- 
mina of knowledge into the minds of ingenuous youth ; but for some years past 
has retired from what Oppian calls, or is supposed to call (see Bayle in voce), 
feeding the sheep of the muses, to the rural occupations of a Dumfriesshire laird, 
in a place rejoicing in the melodious title of Craigenputtock, an appellation 
which must have delighted his ear, from its similarity in harmonious sound to the 
poetical effusions of the bards he loves. Here he occupies his leisure hours in 
translating Goethe, or in corresponding with the Edinburgh Review, or Fraser's 
Magazine, the Morning Post, or the Examiner,—in all, donner-und-blitzenizing 
it like a north-wester. To his credit be it spoken, he gave a Christian and an 
honourable tone to the articles of the Edinburgh; but he came too late. The 
concern was worn out and gone, and not even Carlyle could keep it from 
destruction, particularly when he was associated with Thomas Babbletongue 
Macaulay, whose articles would swamp a seventy-four. He has a more con- 
genial soil in Regina, where he expounds, in the most approved fashion of the 
Cimbri and the Teutones, his opinions on men and things, greatly to the edifica- 
tion of our readers. Of his contributions to the forty-eight feet of diurnal or 
septimanal literature which are set before the industrious eyes of the readers of 
newspapers, we know nothing. 

He is an honourable and worthy man, and talks the most unquestionable 
High Fifeshire. Of our German scholars, he is clearly the first; and it is 
generally suspected that he has an idea that he understands the meaning of the 
books which he is continually reading, which really is a merit of no small mag- 
nitude, particularly when we consider that nobody ever thinks of publishing a 
translation from the German without prefixing thereto a preface, proving in 
general in the most satisfactory manner that his predecessors in the work of 
translation made as many blunders as there were lines in the book, and that 
of the spirit of the original they were perfectly ignorant. Even-handed justice is 
sure to bring back the chalice to his own lips, and he receives the same compli- 
ment from his successor. 

















Tue appointment of this Commission, 
the objects of its inquiry, and the mode 
adopted for giving it effect, are among 
the instructive signs of the times. A 
tedious and expensive examination had 
already taken place before a committee 
of the House of Commons, to ascertain 
ifthe nature and duration of the labour 
in flax, worsted, silk, and cotton facto- 
ries, were such as could be imposed 
upon children without any serious in- 
jury to their health and growth; and if 
the restrictions as to the age of the 
children to be employed, the time of 
working those who were under eighteen 
years old, together with sundry regula- 
tions for securing the due ventilation 
of the chambers, and for the prevention 
of accideuts, by boxing off the machi- 
nery, as contained in Mr. Sadler’s 
bill, were or were not fit for the adop- 
tion of the legislature. 

On all these points a large body of 
evidence had been collected, the result 
of which was the fullest establishment 
of the affirmative. Practical men, of 
various classes, among those inhabiting 
the manufacturing districts, described, 
with frightful accuracy, the debilitating 
and wasting effects of prolonged labour 
on the infant frame and constitution, 
and the unavoidable depravity of mind 
and conduct for which its exhausting 
influence prepares the youthful popu- 
lation. Clergymen came forward in 
crowds, to testify that children em- 
ployed in factories were so overworked 
as to place their moral faculties and 
perceptions in complete abeyance, and 
to make the business of instruction im- 
practicable. Many who had examined 
Sunday-schools in those districts de- 
clared, that the effects of their employ- 
ment stamped a character of sickly 
feebleness on factory-children which it 
was not possible to mistake; that it 
was to be detected in their meagre 
aspects, and in their inferior weight 
and stature, compared with the scholars 
engaged in other employments. 

Finally were heard a phalanx of me- 
dical witnesses, of the first eminence, 
who explained thoroughly, from the 
structure of the bone in infants, the 
law of its increase, the posture of the 
muscles, and the circulation of the 
blood, why the effect of such labour 
had been, is, and must be, to disfigure 
the body, bend the longer bones, and 
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soften and relax them at the joints ; 
rob the frame of its muscle and blood, 
spread the taint of scrofula, and lead 
to the propagation of a feeble and de- 
generate race 

To this case, which must be already 
decided by every man who retains any 
recollection of the health and joyous- 
ness of childhood, and of the indul- 
gences by which its ever-regretted 
sensations were kept alive, a cold, 
blank repulse was given, by two clas- 
ses of reasoners :— with the first of 
these it is not our desire to quarrel ; 
but with the second we hold no 
parley. The former class, who oppose 
the Ten Hours Bill purely from consi- 
derations of political economy, may de- 
serve our compassion, though we cannot 
concede to their arguments our respect. 
They believe themselves in search of 
the public good, peradventure of ‘ the 
greatest happiness principle.” Though 
they hunt after it with a most unhappy 
singleness of view ; though they reckon 
with the Change Alley tables of poli- 
tical arithmetic, and have no idea ofa 
people save and exceptas tax-producing 
and money-gathering animals of the 
unplumed biped species ; though they 
leave the dignity of human nature and 
its powers of affection and contempla- 
tion wholly out of the reckoning, and 
cannot understand how and by what 
means the whole species is degraded 
by the vileness and destitution of a 
single class, or even of many classes ; 
—yet they believe themselves right ; 
and that the misery spread over the 
mass, which must be concomitant with 
that affluence, heaped up here and 
there, which they adore, is one of the 
designs of “ eternal Providence,” in- 
tended for the especial good of our 
race. This is the milder form of that 
covetousness which at present so ma- 
nifestly stains our policy and public 
morals. ‘ Let capital alone —don’t 
interfere— you know not what you 
do.” And this is accompanied with 
fulsome suggestions of a separate and 
exclusive system of wisdom, with which 
the elect are to be visited after the 
effectual stifling of the voice of human- 
ity, and the rejection of all computa- 
tions of vulgar reason from their minds. 
Such are the least guilty upholders of 
the factory-system. But what shall be 
said of him whose heart is corrupted 
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by the present profit which he is 
making from the sufferings and de- 
struction of hundreds of little children ; 
and who is able, with an untroubled 
face, openly, and in sight of an asto- 
nished nation, to demand these infant 
hecatombs as a necessary sacrifice to 
the spirit of manufacturing avarice? 
They may excuse it as they will, dis- 
guise it they cannot, that this was the 
naked proposition contained in that 
disgraceful proposition, which origi- 
nated a royal Commission to inquire 
into the national expediency of tortur- 
ing and destroying the infant labourers 
of England. 

The motion was carried — if we are 
to believe the lively and loquacious 
secretary of the Treasury—with the full 
concurrence of ministers, under a 
pledge that its labours should be so 
speeded as not to prevent the bill from 
passing, if necessary, in the present 
session of Parliament. Of the ap- 
pointments, it is now too late to speak 
with any effect, except to observe that 
another pledge given to the house by 
Mr. Spring Rice, that they should be 
such as would give general satisfaction, 
is wholly unredeemed. There is not a 
name in the list upon which the public 
consent, in any general sense, can be 
presumed. Those who were avowed 
friends of the bill have been left out on 
what is called principle; the govern- 
ment being unable to perceive that, by 
the adoption of such a principle, they 
have tacitly declared a sense of dis- 
interested humanity to be incompatible 
with justice. From what events in 
past history did they imbibe this pre- 
cious doctrine? 

When the Athenians were consulting 
in public assembly upon the question 
of introducing the Roman gladiatorial 
shows into the city games, Demonax, 
the last and most worthy of the cynical 
sect of philosophers, rushed into the 
midst, and implored them, before put- 
ting it to the vote, to pull down the 
altars of compassion and mercy. The 
story says, that the citizens repented, 
and put away the evil thing from 
them. How stands the account be- 
tween these pagans, degenerate as they 
were, and those who contend, on be- 
half of mercantile and superfluous 
wealth, for the liberty of mangling and 
degrading their species, and that in 
the nineteenth century, after the world 
has been taught to reason rightly upon 
“ righteousness, temperance, and the 
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judgment to come ?” How stands the 
policy of the country and the govern- 
ment with respect to that favourite and 
boasted attribute of consistency? We 
laugh at the doltishness displayed in 
the rule of Spain, and other crazy 
authorities which have fallen into the 
second period of nonage. What does 
the remnant of “ all the talents” ex- 
pect posterity to think or say of it, 
when our successors shall read of their 
virtuous zeal in the abrogation of black 
slavery, and the deadly liveliness of a 
commission, appointed on the advice 
of the malefactors, to justify or contra- 
dict (they care not which, if their par- 
liamentary declarations are to be trusted) 
the imposition of labour, longer in its 
daily endurance, worse fed and reward- 
ed, and more pestilent in its character 
and effects, upon the lisping infants 
of Great Britain, than the same go- 
vernment will allow to be inflicted on 
soldiers, negroes, or felons? Pharaoh 
himself was not blinder, fatter of the 
heart, or harder, nor was his punish- 
ment more swift and certain, than will 
be that of the government, and of those 
rich men who urged it to this detest- 
able use of its protective power, if the 
Commission should unhappily answer 
the views of those who planned and 
contended for it. Never was the 
spirit of justice more insulted among 
any people than by this course of pro- 
ceeding. Among all the honest fellows 
who have been toiling, after their 
hours of protracted labour, to rescue 
the rising race from the injuries and 
ignorance of which those gone by have 
been the fated victims, there is not one 
who does not feel the appointment of 
this Commission and its present do- 
ings like the bite of a serpent! They 
believe the gentlemen of the Com- 
mission to be innocent of any direct 
design against the lives, health, and 
liberty of the children ; but they have 
heads and hearts under the guidance of 
nature and Christian compassion ; they 
are not to be hoodwinked by pro- 
fessions. They know that, at the best, 
those Commissioners have been ap- 
pointed because of their supposed in- 
difference to the questions of infant 
suffering, and their great capacity for po- 
litical calculation, without any liability 
to any misgivings on the score of hu- 
man kindness; and that the dry ques- 
tion which they are to decide is, 
whether the merchant’s gain does not 
more than compensate for the unpa- 
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ralleled wrongs and injuries done to 
the children. And this calculation is 
to be gone into among a people who 
believe, or rather pretend to believe, 
that “ not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without our heavenly Father’s 
notice ;” who weep over the imaginary 
pains and sufferings of the novelists ; 
who have laws to punish cruelty to 
animals ; who will open Shakespeare, 
and read to you, with the voice of 
sensibility, how 

“The poor beetle that thou tread’st upon, 
In corporal suffering feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies,” 

What impudence is it in us to pre- 
tend repugnance to the sordidness and 
throat-cutting of the black shambles 
of the African coast, to whine and 
cant over the oppressions of West 
India slaves, and in the same breath 
to give up, without remorse, entire 
provinces of little children to a state 
of labour wholly destructive of health 
and morals, of body and of mind! 
Labour, too, let it be remembered, 
that has to be performed in an atmo- 
sphere, and under circumstances of 
terror, which make the ancient Bastile 
a vision of ease, salubrity, and pastime, 
compared with what the most inno- 
cent and helpless of human beings 
have hourly to endure! 

It is in this light that the operatives 
view the transaction, as we shall see 
presently by the protest which they 
handed in to Messieurs against the 
existence and proceedings of their 
Commission; but not before they had 
discovered that those proceedings were 
to be conducted without even the forms 
of justice, and without the remotest pro- 
bability of any true or beneficial result, 
The plan of inquiry, of which we have 
now to speak, is one which for absurd- 
ity and partiality was never exceeded. 
It will be in the recollection of our 
readers, that the friends of factory 
slaughter, in answer to the evidence 
of ruined health, neglected instruction, 
deformity, mutilation, cruelty, and vice, 
complained that the evidence was er 
parte. This melancholy foolery origi- 
nated with a sordid, heavy-headed set 
in the country, whose merit in this 
particular is not known to the public. 
The case was one of emergency. Any 
thing more stupid and fatuous could 
not have been advanced; but there 
was no otherargument to be found. The 
Jury sat—they viewed “the body of 
this death”—the facts were all undeni- 
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able: the robbery of human nature, in 
its least protected state, of every thing 
comely for ornament either of body or 
mind, was plainer than the treachery 
of Judas. A vast recess of national 
crime is discovered, where infanticide 
is habitually, and with impudent pleas 
of justification, perpetrated, and as 
soon as the veil is lifted up, the princi- 
pals and their accessories cry out that 
the evidence is er parte. Granted ; 
and so when six respectable men saw 
Bellingham shoot Mr. Perceval through 
the heart, their evidence, too, was er 
parte. It sufficed to hang the mur- 
derer, however; and the only reply 
attempted was a plea of insanity. 
Perhaps it might be worth the factory 
owners’ while to try a similar line of 
defence: we recommend it to their 
consideration. 

However, the Commission comes 
down; and their first labour, to get at 
independent and impartial evidence, 
such as is not ex parte, and can be sub- 
ject to no charge of prevarication or fal- 
sification, is to send a series of questions 
on sheets of paper, with large vacancies 
for the honest and indubitable answers 
which they are sure to collect, to the 
owners of the mills. The wisdom and 
policy of this course will be seen at a 
glance. The questions relate to the 
evils and atrocities detailed in the evi- 
dence taken before Mr. Sadler’s com- 
mittee. The master is required to an- 
nex his answers—upon oath? no: the 
want of an oath did very well as an 
objection to the evidence of the ope- 
ratives, though subject to cross-exami- 
nation, which was most unfeelingly 
applied to them. But we have now 
to deal with those who, either wilfully, 
or by the agency of their property, have 
inflicted and continue to inflict upon 
the children the very injuries which 
are the subject of complaint. 

“* Clothe sin with rags, a pigmy’s straw 
disarms it ; 

Plate it in gold, and the strong arm of 
justice 

Turneth aside.” 

Some of the questions thus cunningly 
put, to be as ingenuously answered, 
are harmless enough, having no per- 
ceptible use but to fill the paper and 
look like business and attentiveness. 
Of the expertness evinced by the Com- 
missioners, and by those who gave the 
formal directions for their inquiries, 
the reader shall judge for himself. We 
must, however, be careful to place the 
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saddle on the right horse. The ques- 
tions to which we now allude, were 
invented and classed by “the Central 
Board of Commissioners,” who are of 
course to be considered as “ the brains” 
of the system. Besides taking the la- 
bour of investigation out of the bands 
of those who are to make the ocular 
and auricular examination, these cen- 
tral wisdoms have issued some “ pre- 
liminary instructions,” of a most profit- 
able tendency. Par exemple: 

“It should be directly understood, 
that the inquiry is in no respect to be 


narrowed to the views of any class, or 
party, or interest.’ 


Good—very good; it is to go “* broad 
and general as the ambient air;” it will 
take in all facts and demonstrations 
already ascertained and determined. 
Willit? Listen to the sequel : 


‘** Nor are any prior measures, or pro- 
ceedings having relation to such mea- 
sures, to be considered in any other point 
of view than as part of the means for 
rendering the present inquiry, and any 
measures which may be recommended in 
consequence of it, as complete and satis- 
factory as possible.” 


This, again, looks exceedingly pro- 
fitable unto truth and righteousness in 
the investigation, though there is little 
prose in any language which has a 
more confused and indefinite meaning. 
It is from the succeeding instructions 
that we gather that the evidence al- 
ready taken is to go for nothing. Those 
instructions, with a great seeming of 
original acuteness, plagiarise most 
heavily the course of the evidence 
taken before the committee; and we 
pledge ourselves to the fact, that there 
is not one head of inquiry to which 
they are directed, which is not answered 
fully and systematically by that pre- 
vious evidence. 

Now for the questions. In order 
effectually to penetrate the whole mat- 
ter in dispute, the Commissioners have 
formalised each separate article of al- 
leged abuse. The masters are directed 
to state the nature of the business car- 
ried on, the temperature, the means of 
ventilation, and who has the control 
of them—the lowest age of the children 
employed, the usual number and the 
greatest number of hours during which 
those under twenty-one years old are 
worked —— whether any excess of hours 
is avoidable, and if it tends 
the cost of production ; 


lo reduce 
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Question 29 is too exquisite for any 
abridgment : 


‘* What do you believe to be the in. 
ducement to the manufacturers to have 
their work protracted, whether by child. 
ren or adults, to extra hours, or through 
the nights, without any intermediate 
change of hands, in contravention of any 
existing law or general regulation, or 
understanding of the trade?” 


This is what the chancery men call 
“ fishing.” Observe the categories :— 
“ Some of you are breaking the laws 
of the land, and the regulations by 
which you are bound to your fellow- 
traders—you are pursuing a course of 
labour which is said to blight and 
shrivel up the infants, and make the 
factory population ‘ an incarnation of 
disease and debility ;’—will you be so 
kind as to tell the Commissioners what 
you conceive to be the motive which 
makes you or your neighbours so reck- 
less in your violations of the laws of 
your country, and of those of humanity 
and religion ?” 

This we pronounce to be the ne plus 
ultra of judicial and inquisitorial good- 
breeding. We respectfully recommend 
the plan to the judges ofthe land. No 
one can dispute the fitness of it in 
sifting the consciences of the accused, 
in “the issues joined between our so- 
vereign lord the king and the prisoners 
at the bar,” with whose persons and 
liberty the law has made free, hitherto, 
with such deficient politeness. “ Mr. 
Johnson, you are accused of having 
been out in an armed vessel, running 
contraband goods; will you be so kind 
as to tell the court what you consider 
to be the motives you had for so doing, 
and also for firing into his majesty's 
revenue-cruiser the Viper, and wound- 
ing the lieutenant, killing two able 
seamen, and spoiling the dinner which 
was just coming up from the galley- 
fire?” Or, “ Mr. Tomkins, your hand 

was found in the prosecutor’s pocket ; 
will you be good enough to explain to 
the court your motives in preferring 
Mr. Hoyle’s rich bandana handkerchief 
to your own cotton rag, value three- 
pence?” Or, “ Mr. Giles Crabtree, 
do us the favour to shew the reasons 
why you prefer the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s pheasants to mutton purchased 
at the shambles; and, if not too much 
trouble, say also why you shot the 
keeper, when he told you to go off his 
grace’s grounds?” ‘The answers to 
these questions, as well as those of the 
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Commissioners, might all resolve them- 
selves into contrivances for the public 
good. There is not one essay put 
forth, either by the factory masters, or 
their liberal and enlightened advocate, 
the great friend of suffering negro 
humanity in the Westminster Review, 
which does not prove the whole of the 
mischief done to the children and the 
coming generations, to be designed for 
the particular good of the families 
whose youngest members are thus slain 
and dwarfed and depraved, and also for 
the general good of the nation at large. 
Any thing more purely disinterested, 
patriotic, or philanthropic, is not to be 
found, if we are to believe their deli- 
berate and published opinions. The 
discovery of sucha fund of good nature 
has given us as much surprise as the 
seraphic Father Francis is said to have 
felt upon a particular occasion. Now 
we look again, with the spectacles of a 
perfect charity, we discern the bene- 
volent intentions of various other classes 
of law-breakers. Smuggling is carried 
on chiefly with the view of keeping the 
conscience of the finance-minister in 
check. The proof flashes upon us: 
did not Lord Althorp lately declare 
his object in lowering the soap-tax to 
be that of knocking up the smuggler ? 
That innocent nobleman little dreamt 
that he was yielding the point for which 
the contrabandist had for years been 
toiling with such devotion to the pub- 
lic interests. Who would keep game- 
keepers — who could have the benefit 
of their guardianship for the land, its 
crops, and flocks, and herds, if the 
poacher did not devote himself, at the 
risk of life and liberty, to the task of 
arousing their jealousy in the preserva- 
tion of game? Has any body counted 
the profit to honest tailors, in securing 
moveables by extra pockets, from the 
dread of men of the light finger? or 
set off the vast gains of lock-making 
against the occasional cutting of a 
throat, and a few insignificant burgla- 
ries in dwelling-houses? We are not 
so bad as some folks think; there is 
virtue in the slave-trade, and much 
comfort and convenience arising out 
of larceny, 


“‘ If men, inquiringly, would find it out.” 


This is the temper of mind which we 
witness in the Commissioners. 


Q. 33. ‘ State your opinion as to the 
probable effect of a reduction of the 
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working-hours, and the grounds of that 
opinion.” 


The answer will be, “The ruin of 
the trade, the ruin of the town, and 
the ruin of the nation.” It is so given, 
or surmised, in at least half-a-dozen 
pamphlets, written within the last 
twelve months, by manufacturers, and 
writers of the Westminster Review. 

The questions as to the ages of the 
children — corporal punishments, by 
whom inflicted, and at whose bidding, 
direction, or regulation—also what, if 
any complaints, have been made to the 
masters and the magistrates — against 
whom, and if against the masters, then 
for what breach of the law, and what 
penalties were incurred—and, finally, 

Q. 76. 
tained ?” 

Q.77. “Have you reason to believe 
that the workpeople are afraid of dis- 
pleasing the masters ?” 


““ Was evidence readily ob- 


are all in the same candid and urbane 
spirit; and if not answered to the 
credit, or, at any rate, without dis- 
credit to the masters, the greater fools 
they. Once for all, we excuse the 
Commissioners. They have been sent 
on a ridiculous errand, and it is not 
discreditable, aceording to the present 
fashion of politics, to follow the amuse- 
ment of seeking the mare’s nest, at the 
public cost for time and labour so 
expended. 

To suppose that these inquiries could 
overthrow the six hundred folio pages 
of evidence, was to suppose that the 
ordinary economy of nature, and the 
principles of medical science, would 
give way to the stratagems of politicians. 
But there was another point which the 
framers of this scheme — we mean the 
ministerial framers, not the mill-owners 
—seem to have lost sight of. Neither 


.Mr. Wilson Patten, nor the Ministers, 


nor the Commissioners, had ever thought 
of the hazards the operatives had to 
run, if they ventured to give evidence 
against the feelings and opinions of 
their masters. It is true that the 
Commissioners gave the mill-owners 
directions to hang up the queries in 
their mills, with their answers written 
in by the side, for the inspection of 
their hands; and a pompous boast of 
impartiality will be framed out of that 
device for salting the rook’s tail, when- 
ever parliament shall discuss the re- 
port. These itinerant wisdoms were 
astonished and perplexed, when the 
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men asked them how they were to 
be secured from being discharged, 
and from the persecution by a great 
body of mill-owners, which had been 
known to follow the witnesses on this 
bill, that of Sir J. Hobhouse’s, and 
that of 1819, through the extent of 
their lives. The world has talked of 
being tmmured in the prisons of Turkey, 
or Prussia, or France ;—the full import 
of the word was never known till the 


factory-system built, furnished, and 
organised its houses of sighs. Secrecy 


is one of its most secure and inviolable 
gauges. To look at the board upon 
which these questions and answers 
were fixed, would loosen the frail tie 
of confidence which connects the men 
and their owners ; and it is a certain 
fact, that some of the operatives have 
incurred suspicions most dangerous to 
their present and future means of life, 
even from mere surmises that they have 
given evidence before the Commission- 
ers in secret. The mention of such cases, 
of course, puts a stop to any communi- 

cation between the parties. In vain 
did the Commissioners assure them of 
secrecy, and that no one should know 
the names of the witnesses besides 
themselves and the home-secretary. 
Without knowing the story of the wife 
of Midas, or how the neighbours learnt 
that he had asses’ ears, they determined 
to abide by the resolution of the gene- 
ral body of delegates, held here a fort- 
night before the Commissioners came 
down, and to have nothing to do with 
them beyond delivering the following 
respectful protest : 


** To the Commissioners appointed by the 
House to inquire into the condition and 
sufferings of the Factory Labourers. 

*“* Gentlemen, 

“We, the undersigned, acting under the 
direction, and on beh alf of the great body 
of factory labourers in the town of Man- 
chester, beg leave to present this our re- 
spectful remonstrance. First, however, 
we would declare our unfeigned loyalty 
and attachment to the king and constitu- 
tion as by lawestablished ; next, we would 
express our no less sincere respect for 
yourselves, as well as for the authority 
under which you appear amongst us. 
Having premised thus much, we make 
bold to declare our unconquerable aver- 
sion to, and suspicion of, the effects of 
any inquiry so instituted ; and our reasons 
are those which follow :—The evidence 
obtained before the committee on Mr. 
Sadler's bill was called for on the sugges- 
tion of those factory masters, and their 
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friends and dependents, who have avowed 
their heedlessness of the waste of infant 
life and strength, and the degradation in 
every way of the factory population, when 
put in competition with the profits of ca- 
pital invested in steam-mills. That evi- 
dence is now admitted, by the intelligent 
part of the public, to be conclusive proof 
of the fact that the factory system, as at 
present worked, does tend to deprave and 
degrade the labourers employed in it; 
and, what is our most especial cause of 
griefand despair, that it shuts out infancy 
from the chance of any human instruction, 
dwarfs their bodies, twists and bends their 
tender bones, and deforms their figures, 
The numerical statements of deaths, de- 
formities, and disease, furnished to par- 
liament, Jeave no room for doubt upon 
these heads. 

“* That evidence, taken before a com- 
petent and ordinary court of inquiry, is 
violently and without reason put aside, 
to make way for a mode of inquiry chosen 
by those w hose interests are openly op- 
posed to the physical and moral well. 
being of the factory labourers ; and these 
very parties, as we perceive by the series 
of questions issued to them, are, in their 
own counting-houses, without the respon- 
sibility of an oath, or the restraint which 
would be imposed by a face-to-face exa- 
mination and the chance of a cross-exa- 
mination, to give such answers as they 
think fit, which answers, as we cannot 
but suppose, are to be placed in opposi- 
tion to the unanswerable body of evidence 
alluded to above. On the other hand, 
what are the labourers to do? Past expe- 
rience has proved to them that there is 
no danger more directly threatening the 
very means of their existence than giving 
evidence of the facts as they exist. The 
minds of the masters must have under- 
gone a complete revolution if any such 
attempt on the part of the labourers will 
not only cause the loss of their places, 
but also the posting of their names in the 
entrance-hall of every mill far and near, 
for the purpose of insuring their exclusion 
from any such employment in any other 
place. 

** For these reasons,—because the mode 
of inquiry is useless, its effect inevitably 
partial, its course unusual and unsatis- 
factory to the ends of justice, and one side 
of the evidence cut off by intimidation, 
expressed or implied, and in any case not 
to be given with impunity, we respect- 
fully take leave to protest against any 
proceedings which may be taken in the 
course of your inquiries, being used as 
counter-evidence to that taken before the 
committee on Mr. Sadler’s bill.” 


Subsequent rumours have abun- 
dantly justified the jealousies of the 








workmen. A paragraph has peered out 
from the Bolton Chronicle, professing 
to have the authority of these precious 
inquiries, for the fact, that there are 
eleven mills in Stockport where the 
wages for all the hands, including the 
youngest, average 10s. 8d. per week ! 
Let no one flatter himself that these 
monstrous fallacies will pass without 
correction and rebuke. It may take 
time to confront them with particulars, 
but our readers may rely with confidence 
on a formal refutation of it. But what 
if it were so? Granted, that it is a 
high price to set upon young blood,— 
will that excuse a religious nation, 
and that not of the religion of the 
Ashantees, in carrying on manufacture 
as the Indian trade used to be carried 
on, by crimping and kidnapping? 
By the way, the humane reader will 
not fail to perceive what a near resem- 
blance there is between the gentle 
policy of that African court and some 
of the reasoners on the Ten Hours Bill. 
“You seem to forget that your bill will 
reduce the labour employed in fac- 
tories from a fifth to a sixth. Cannot 
you see that this must increase the 
weight of rent and the loss of interest 
on the capital invested?” Even so 
does the king of that polite people 
arouse the sluggish mind of his prime 
minister, when ‘looking on the roof of 
his palace, and finding that the skulls 
of his last enemies are half wasted 
away, he says, angrily, ‘“‘ don’t you see 
that it wants thatch ?” 

What less than crimping and kid- 
napping is it to take advantage of the 
misery of the parents, and the absence 
of reason in the children, to draw them 
into those abodes of toil and pain, to 
stifle their intellects, and inflict disease 
and deformity on their bodies, for a 
recompense which in some branches 
of manufacture does amount to one 
shilling weekly ? 

For the present, we will attempt 
no investigation of the whitewashing 
and burnishing to which the expecta- 
tion of the Commission and its actual 
approach have led in the factories. 
Let us hope that the report will have 
the effect of satisfying the humanity of 
the country, and that the scarcely-to- 
be-tolerated arguments for this most 
pernicious and destructive system of 
infant slavery, will be eternally silenced 
by the decision of the legislature. 
Iiappy should we be, though we can- 
not be more ready than the operatives 
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shew themselves to be, to sink the past 
in oblivion. Many of the masters know 
and admire this spirit in them. Let 
those who are not yet converted pause 
and think of the advantages ofa reconci- 
liation based upon the laws of mutual 
respect ;—of the labourers, for the pro- 
perty and proper gain of the masters, 
which they most heartily desire; of 
the masters, for the health, instruction, 
and well-being of the labourers. Let 
all criminations and recriminations be 
kept in reserve for the present ; and if 
the report of the Commission should 
happily accord with the spirit of pro- 
tection for the helpless, breathed by 
the laws and called for by the country, 
let them be buried in oblivion for ever. 

The operatives designedly barred 
themselves out from giving evidence 
by the delivery of the above protest. 
It was considered advisable, however, 
to give the Commissioners a view of 
the children in mass, just in the state in 
which they daily quit their work, and 
that a memorial should be presented 
by them, praying for the kindest con- 
sideration of their case. The 4th of 
May was fixed upon, as they leave 
the mills earlier on Saturday. It was 
thought that if the Commissioners 
could only get such a view of the chil- 
dren as was presented to the gaze of 
the town, when Mr. Sadler made his 
public entry into es after 
the prorogation of the last parliament, 
it would be a document of proof in 
reality, worth a fortnight of their grop- 
ing inquiries. The weather was par- 
ticularly fine. The children gathered 
from different quarters, on the field 
called Peterloo, the place of gene- 
ral rendezvous. Here they formed in 
order of procession, having gathered 
all the flags, ribands, pieces of colour- 
ed cloth, printed bills, and printed 
hat-bands, that a short notice of three 
days enabled them to collect. The 
names of their chief advocates, Sadler, 
Oastler, Bull, Ashley, and Fielden, 
were upon these hat-bands. There 
were flags and devices alluding to the 
subject of factory labour and its suf- 
ferings in different ways, such as “A 
Muzzle for the Steam Giant,” “ Ma- 
nufactures without Child-slaying,” &e. 

Before we come to the effect of this 
spectacle, it is to be noted, that the 
Commissioners had sent word that 
they would not be at leisure to receive 
the memorial. The letter did not reach 
the secretary of the operatives time 
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enough to postpone the meeting. The 
children moved on with drums and 
banners, and occasional bursts of noise 
or hilarity, suitable enough for young- 
lings who had escaped from work on a 
fine summer’s afternoon. Their recep- 
tion was by no means gracious. It is 
a sad thing to be driven to particulars 
apparently so captious ; but this hap- 
pens to be a question of personal 
demeanour, which touches the subject- 
matter vitally. What occasion for any 
shew of moroseness or reserve? Is 
there such a danger of familiarity exist- 
ing between the ragged and suffering 
populace and those who call them- 
selves their betters, that every single 
functionary should feel it necessary to 
notify the distance necessary to be kept 


«« Betwixt the wind and his nobility,” 


Very despotic governments sometimes 
make a shew of receiving petitions, 
and allowing complaints of grievance 
to be stated to them.. Would a kind 
reception of the five or six children, 
who went into the York Hotel to de- 
liver their harmless appeal in person, 
have degraded the Commissioners, or 
lowered the popular respect for those 
who appointed them? As we view it, 
in so trifling a matter they could scarce- 
ly have blundered more egregiously. 
Think, reader, of George III. on the 
terrace at Windsor, and the crowd which 
followed his steps to and fro without 
hinderance, and the excess of (what 
shall we call it?) independence in 
these deputies of the crown towards 
the objects of their inquiry. Tempora 
mutantur! Mr. Simeon Cundy, a man 
of respectable habits, who had raised 
himself to a station. of independence 
from the condition of a spinner, and 
has repeatedly spoken out without 
spleen or reserve on the injurious ten- 
dency of the employment on children 
of a tender age, contrived to make his 
way into the room, and presented, on 
behalf of the repulsed addressers, the 
following memorial :— 


“* To the Commissioners appointed by the 
King to inquire into the state of Factory 
Labour. 

** Gentlemen, 

“ We, children employed in the facto- 
ries of Manchester, beg leave to present 
to you this our humble and respectful 
memorial. We implore your pity and 
compassion for our sufferings, for the 
great weight of labour thrown upon our 
young limbs, —for the long duration of 
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that labour daily, mostly in the close air 
of a heated room,—for the weakness it 
brings upon us while we are little, and 
the sickness and deformity which fall 
upon many of us,—for the overwhelming 
fatigue which benumbs our senses, and 
for the shutting out of any chance of 
learning to read and write like children 
of our age in other employments. 

“We respect our masters, and are 
willing to work for our support, and that 
of our parents and brothers and sisters ; 
but we want time for more rest, a little 
play, and to learn to read and write, 
Young as we are, we find that we could 
do our work better if we were to work 
less time, and were not so weighed down 
by the long continuance of our daily toil. 

* We do not think it right that we 
should know nothing but work and suf- 
fering from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, to make others rich. 

** Do, good gentlemen, inquire care. 
fully into our condition. Let not a re. 
spect for wealth disguise from your view 
our severe wrongs, nor restrain you from 
declaring what measure of justice is due 
tous. Indeed we tell you no lies when 
we say that our bodies are wasted, and 
our strength sinking, under our daily 
tasks ; and that we are without any time 
for amusement or learning. Surely the 
king does not intend that his youngest 
subjects should be worked the hardest, 
and suffer the most. We throw our- 
selves upon your mercy and justice. 
Look at us, and say if it is possible that 
we can be disbelieved! Do your duty 
faithfully to us. Tell the king ‘the actual 
state in which you find us. So shall you 
cause relief to come from our rulers ; and 
you will be repaid by good wishes from 
the grateful hearts of thous ands of little 
children like ourselves.” 


Notwithstanding this rebuff of their 
loftinesses, which, as may be easily 
conceived, was lost upon them, the 
heedless little army passed in review 
before the hotel, occasionally giving 
way to the flow of spirits which their 
absence from work, open air, and 
fine weather, naturally produced among 
them. Will it be believed, that there 
were wretches so lost to every impulse 
of that nature whose form they bear, 
as to catch at these temporary bursts of 
joy as a proof, inferentially, that the 
poor little victims could not in any 
way be oppressed! One grave local 
editor, of the most intractable school 
of corrupt noodles, thought to make 
his court to the masters, by declaring 
that they made more noise than was 
natural to such a crowd. For ever 
honoured be the fine towering ears, 
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which will scarcely allow the pyramidal 
cap of paper to sit quiet above those 
brawny shoulders! Then their em- 
ployment has a natural tendency to 
make them sprightly! Oh! that we 
might thin down that elegant figure 
by three months’ exercise in spinning 
No. 200, in a heat of 90°! What a 
miracle of an editor would the admiring 
world see then ! 

The fact is, that some of the most 
detestable butcheries recorded in his- 
tory have been seasoned with jests in 
the perpetration. What was the hu- 
morous war-cry of Herod’s troopers 
in their gallant assault upon the in- 
fants, is not now known ; but nothing 
in the transaction could exceed the 
cold-livered, dastardly, ravening cru- 
elty of him who watched that line of 
young victims, and drew arguments of 
their happiness from such a symptom. 
They were, in sober truth, “ the incarna- 
tion of disease and debility.” Leaving 
out the stench of oil and cotton-wool, 
with which their effluvia filled the 
surrounding atmosphere, and which 
could leave no doubt as to the kind 
of air they habitually breathe, their 
appearance would have softened any 
heart not hardened by the most heart- 
hardening of all crimes,— the greedi- 
ness of riches. ‘There was not one 
face that was not of the saddest com- 
plexion. The tiny bulk, the features 
seemingly careworn, among chits whom 
you would scarcely expect to walk ; 
the want of any thing that could satisfy 
the eye, in search as it usually is of 
forms and appearances of beauty; the 
languid air and gait of the greater part 
so eloquent of the extreme fatigue to 
which they are accustomed,—were evi- 
dences of the system which would have 
settled the question for ever, had the 
spectacle occurred in London. And 
then their rags and filthiness! But on 
this head the operatives have taken the 
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wisest course. Instead of seeking else- 
where for terms to describe it, they give 
those of the adversaries of the bill, whe 
declared, in most amusing simplicity 
as to the nature of truth and her mani- 
festations—that the urchins had dressed 
themselves in those appalling ensigns 
of misery to impose on the Com- 
missioners ! 

One more word at parting to these 
last-named gentlemen. It is to be 
hoped that they have not imbibed any 
of these nefarious prejudices. Far be 
it from us to attempt any interference 
with public authority, however ridicu- 
lously occupied. But, from hints 
which have come to us, we cannot help 
expressing a hope that they are not 
participators in the cruel sentiments 
expressed above. The matter will not 
end there. This is not a question in 
which professional or official tactics 
can prevail. The evidence of the me- 
dical witnesses who opposed the bill of 
1819 should warn them what to ex- 
pect. It rises now with snaky horrors 
curling round its head, from its un- 
blessed sepulture, “to push the authors 
from their stools.” The laws of na- 
ture will not obey a royal Commission, 
nor can any dictum of their report 
convert the present system of factory 
labour, unaltered, into one consistent 
with health and long life. Should they 
attempt such representations, they will 
be marked by the scorn of all the me- 
dical skill of England. The operatives 
will rise to a man, and insist, in hun- 
dreds of petitions, on being allowed to 
refute them at the bar of the house; 
and their unlucky speculations, their 
good-for-nothing inquiries, their very 
names and reputations, will be blown 
away by the breath of an indignant 
nation into the limbo of public con- 
tempt and neglect. ‘ And what is a 
man profited, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” 
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SIX WEEKS ON THE LOIRE.* 


Sir Weeks on the Loire is a pleasant 
book, written by a lady of quick obser- 
vation, much reading, and possessing 
a sound and wholesome philosophy. 
The language is pure and elegant, and 
proves the fair author to have a mind 
not only alive to the varied charms of 
nature, but overflowing with charity 
and universal goodwill. She travelled 
through the country in stirring times. 
In June last year, all was bustle in the 
departments of the West and the South. 
The Duchesse de Berri, with the spirit 
of a true heroine of romance, was em- 
ployed in ceaseless operations to revive 
the cause of the drooping lily ; the tele- 
graphs were working in every direction; 
no carriage was allowed to move with- 
out rigorous search ; and individuals of 
eminence were arrested on the most fri- 
volous pretences. Regiments were pro- 
ceeding with despatch for La Vendée ; 
and the Chouans had put a stop to the 
navigation of the Loire. Notwithstand- 
ing every impediment, the fair traveller 
purchased a boat at Tours, large enough 
to accommodate eight persons; for 
which, including oars, chairs, table, 
and awning, she paid fifty francs. It 
was not a splendid affair, but sufficient 
for her moderate views. The next 
matter for consideration was how to get 
her passport visée for Nantes. Unfor- 
tunately, St. Malo was the place of 
destination named in the document, 
and inserted by the authorities of Blois. 
M. le Maire declared, that as St. Malo 
was set forth in the passport, there she 
should go. After much entreaty, the 
functionary’s heart melted towards the 
lady, whose appeal brought forth from 
M. le Maire a growling assent, like 
that accorded by the melting execu- 
tioner to Madame Roland; when, in 
yielding precedence to her companion 
in misery at the guillotine, she asked 
the grim officer if he could possibly 
refuse the last request ofa lady? This 
was a surpassing condescension ; for 
so strict were the orders of government, 
that, at the same time, a French gen- 
tleman, of some consideration, was, on 
returning to his own chateau near Blois, 
obliged to go on the right-hand side of 
the river, instead of the left. This 
compulsion roused all the susceptibi- 
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lities of which a high-bred Frenchman 
is capable. He stamped and shook his 
clenched hands, and uttered his sacrés 
with impetuous indignation ; then, after 
tearing his passport to pieces, and cast- 
ing the morsels into the faces of the 
portly mayorand his clerks, he declared, 
while his pale lip quivered and the fire 
darted from his dark eye, that he would 
appeal to the Chamber of Deputies for 
redress. The neighbourhood of Blois 
is conspicuous for Carlists; so the 
mayor left the irate gentleman to take 
his course. 

The travellers floated down the Loire, 
alive to the influences of sun and sky, 
and gazing with eager joy on the lovely 
banks of the river. Gardens followed 
in quick and lively succession ; apricot 
and almond-trees scattered fragrance 
from their clustering blossoms, while 
the peasants, “ doux comme Vair qu’ils 
respirent, et forts comme le sol qu’ils 
fertilisent,” presented the aspect of a 
contented and happy people, who bless- 
ed the sway of Charles X., and knew 
nothing of the feverish dreams of in- 
novation. De Vigny has well described 
this happy region. “ Do you know 
that part of France which is justly 
called its garden?—that province, 
where you breathe the purest air in 
verdant fields, watered by a noble river? 
If you have traversed the beautiful 
Touraine in the summer-months, you 
will have followed the peaceful Loire, 
for a considerable distance, in a state 
of enchantment; you will only have 
regretted not being able to determine, 
betwixt the two shores, which you 
would choose for an abode, where, 
with some beloved object, you might 
forget the ways of men. In coursing 
down the gentle waves of this fine 
stream, we are perpetually tempted to 
fix our eyes on the smiling scenery on 
the right: the valleys thickly inter- 
spersed with pretty white houses, peep- 
ing through the groves by which they 
are surrounded—the banks embrowned 
with vines, or whitened with the blos- 
soms of the cherry-trees—the old walls 
covered with honeysuckles, bursting 
from their buds—the gardens of roses, 
from the midst of which often suddenly 
rises a lofty tower;-—ev "7 thing ican 
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either of fruitfulness or antiquity, and 
every thing is interesting in the labours 
of the industrious inhabitants. To them 
nothing is useless or neglected : it should 
seem as if, in their attachment to such 
a beautiful country—the only part of 
France that has never owned the yoke 
of a stranger—they are unwilling to 
lose an inch of its ground, or a grain 
of its dust.” The travellers passed 
along the river till they came to the 
romantic heights of St. Cyr. There 
they stepped on shore, and allowed 
their boatman, Jean, to take a parting 
kiss of his wife and children. Attracted 
by the choral sounds that were borne 
from the little church on the eminence 
above them, they scrambled up, and 
entered. It was entirely full of pea- 
sants hearing mass, before proceeding 
to their daily labours. “It was a 
pretty and soothing sight,” writes the 
amiable tourist. ‘“ The contrast be- 
tween the snow-white caps of the wo- 
men, and the curling black hair and 
embrowned complexions of the men, 
seemed to fill the place with light and 
shade. The countenance of the vene- 
rable priest was full of benevolence: 
he seemed as if he had grown old 
among the same humble flock, and re- 
turned their respectful homage with 
looks of love. Whenever I have thus 
seen the willing devotion of the com- 
mon people, and the attention of their 
priests, at any rate, to their outward 
duties, I have asked myself why it is 
that Protestants have so little of either 
in their daily routine; and have al- 
most felt inclined to wish that the an- 
cient forms should remain.” This 
picture of happiness and good-will be- 
tween pastor and peasant, is very dif- 
ferent to the state of such matters at 
Candes on the Vienne. The people 
there had been for two months without 
devotional public service. Their former 
priest was an old emigré, who during 
the first revolution had fled to Englaad. 
He had returned with Louis le Desiré. 
The people loved him for his sanctity, 
his simple manners, and his paternal 
solicitude towards his flock ; they there- 
fore submitted, during his lifetime, to 
hear the mass in Latin, as in times of 
old, when the fat priest mumbled the 
office, and the ignorant peasantry un- 
derstood not one word of what they 
uttered. When the old man died they 
dismissed his curate, declaring that 
they would for the future have the ser- 
vice in French, and not Latin. ‘We 
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are Frenchmen, and we understand 
French,” they said, “and we do not 
understand Latin; and le bon Dieu, 
we imagine, likes French as well as 
Latin: and therefore we will worship 
him as we like best.” But the bishop 
would have nothing but Latin, and 
sent another priest, with orders to that 
effect. The peasants, however, dis- 
missed him as they had the curate. 
The bishop sent a second, but he was 
favoured with less ceremony; for he 
had to carry back a message to the 
diocesan, that if he sent a third, they 
would send him back with their pan- 
toufles. The bishop lost his temper— 
which is not the first time a French 
bishop has done so, though the days 
of Jansenism and Molinism have pass- 
ed away—and in his wrath he vowed 
that the good people of Candes might 
go “the downward path,” as they chose 
to do so, at their own gate, but not 
under the guidance of one of his priests ; 
and so the good people of Candes have 
been left to their own contumacy, with- 
out the faithful bishop troubling him- 
self more on the subject. Near to 
Candes, however, a very different pic- 
ture offered itself; and the scene is set 
forth in such simple yet lively colours, 
as to make us fancy ourselves to be of 
the party enlivened by the presence 
and conversation of the fair tourist. 
“In returning down the Vienne, the 
beautiful village of St. Germain ap- 
peared under new forms, and with new 
attractions. The bell was ringing for 
vespers, and the aged priest and his 
attendant train were winding between 
the trees in full processional pomp, 
with banner, crucifix, and lighted ta- 
pers: next came the Sisters of Charity 
and the young communicants, who 
here, as at Chinon, were arrayed in 
white, expressive at once of the inno- 
cence of their age and the holiness of 
the ceremony. The labouring people 
followed with their wives, all in their 
best attire, with countenances full of 
interest for their children. 


‘ Combien je préférois la pompe du village, 
Modeste, sans appréts, et méme un peu 
sauvage.’ 


I went into the church with the rus- 
tic crowd: so reverently they knelt, so 
fixed was their attention, so respectful 
their demeanour to the silver-haired 
teacher, from whom they had in all 
probability learned every thing they 
knew of the sublime consolations of 
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religion, I grieved to think that every 
day’s events were contributing to shake 
the fabric on which their faith and 
hopes had so long hung, without any 
thing being given them on which they 
may rest in its stead: for there is al- 
ways between the laying down of one 
opinion and the taking up of another 
a fearful interval, which leaves the 
minds and actions of men like a ship 
without a rudder, at the mercy of every 
gale.” There are various other pas- 
sages, written with the same fervour, 
yet delicacy of thought, and pure feel- 
ing. ‘“ We stopped,” she says, “ at 
the village of La Chapelle Blanche. 
Our landlady complained much of the 
nobility not residing on their estates ; 
as in consequence, she said, the old 
had no aid, and the young no employ- 
ment: but she excepted from the charge 
of indifference to the interests of the 
humbler classes the Duchesse d’Oude- 
not, niece of Prince Talleyrand, who, 
dividing her time between London, Pa- 
ris, and her chateau de Rochette, is the 
delight of her equals, and the support 
of her inferiors. Our house hung over 
the river; the moon shone on the water 
with a soft radiance suited to the still- 
ness of the scene, which for the time 
borrowed something of solemnity from 
a long train of boats floating down the 
tranquil Loire, with troops going to 
La Vendée. From these boats were 
wafted patriotic songs, which were re- 
turned by delightful strains from the 
French horn on the shore. I exclaimed 
with Thalaba — 


‘ How beautiful is Night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 

No mist, no little cloud obscures 
The vault serene of Heaven. 

In full-robed glory the majestic moon 

Rolls through the dark blue depths : 
Beneath her steady ray 

The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean girdled by the sky. 
How beautiful is Night!” 


For the same reason that we have 
given the above passage, we include 
the following pleasing description. The 
tender sonnet at the end is the produc- 
tion of the tourist, who has set forth her 
pages with graceful pieces of poetry, 
having reference to her own unhappy 
state of mind during this excursion. 

“We breakfasted at Les 


little town on the 
river, 


Rosiers, a 
right-hand side of the 
Opposite we had another heau- 
tiful subject for a painter, in Gennes, 
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with its pretty boats and vine-clad hills, 
and the ruined church of St. Eusebius, 
formerly a Roman temple, on the summit, 
We next came to Toureil, remarkable for 
the remains of its ancient ‘ Tower of the 
Gauls,’ as tradition names it; and a little 
further is the village of Juigné, through 
which ran the Roman w ay trom Angers, 
Vestiges of it are still to be traced, and 
near it are the ruins of the ancient Abbey 
of St. Maru, formerly the rich abode of 
more than one hundred and fifty monks. 

** Though anxious to reach Angers this 
evening, we could not resist the tempta- 
tion of walking a league to see the cha- 
teau de Mont St. Jean; 1 did not how. 
ever set off without some trepidation on 
my part, for there had been an engage- 
ment close by that morning with the 
Chouans : we had heard the firing whilst 
we were going down the river, and I was 
afraid some of the discomfited rebels 
might hide themselves, for shelter, in 
the woods around, and take their op- 
portunity to start out on any accidental 
passers by. Nevertheless I took courage, 
and was repaid by a delightful walk, 
through meadows and corn-fields, where 
the quails started up before us, and hares 
ran across our path, until we arrived at 
the ‘deserted hall.’ 

“And here again it was impossible 
not to acknowledge the extraordinary 
fidelity of Sir Walter Scott’s graphic de- 
lineation, in the preface to his Quentin 
Durward, of a French chateau falling 
into dilapidation and ruin during the 
emigration of its owner. I almost ex- 
pected to see the Marquess de Haute- 
lieu himself, as exquisite a delineation as 
the scene in which he is placed, looking 
over the ancient walls, flanked with tow- 
ers, and deep moat of the chateau — all 
that remains of its feodal dignity—or 
pacing the neglected gardens, where the 
roses were strewing their solitary sweets 
upon the earth, and the fruit-trees bend- 
ing under their own wasted luxuriance. 
Every thing told the story of desertion ; 
yet the de lightful coolness of the stately 
alleys and verdant canopies, impervious 
to the sun, laid out with the tranquillising 
regularity of former ages, sometimes ter- 
minating in a bower, sometimes with a 
fountain, sometimes opening into vistas 
that revealed the panoramic scene around, 
tempted us to prolong our meditations 
among the 


* Arched walks, of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves,’ 


until warned to depart by the blackbird’s 
parting song. 

“The evening was exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The smooth Loire lay like one 
vast sheet of burnished crystal beneath 
the setting sun, reflecting its crimson 
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glories, and shewing the still poplars, 
and motionless abeilles in its waters, 
with a depth, a clearness, and solidity, 
that seemed to make them exist with 
even more of reality in the liquid ele- 
ment below, than on the banks and islands 
around, It is this tranquil beauty that 
peculiarly accords with the gentle L oire ; 
and it was the hour when the feelings 
best harmonise with the contemplation of 
such beauty. 

«« «C’était ’heure que j’aime, celle des 
réveries ; celle ot le cceur se serre tou- 
jours un peu, en pensant que voila un 
jour de plus de dépensé! Dans le 
monde, dans les villes, cette heure mys- 
térieuse, et solemnelle, passe, presque 
inapercue; mais a la campagne le soir 
exerce toute sa puissance ; avec le calme 
il raméne les souvenirs,—et dans la vie, 
la plupart de nos souvenirs ne sont-ils 
pas des regrets?’ Alas! too truly did I 
feel the force of these sentiments, at the 
quiet moment when they came into my 
mind. Separated by painful and anxious 
circumstances, for an indefinite period, 
from the dearest objects of my affection, 
uncertain as to the success of the plans 
by which their interests were to be pro- 
moted, 1 seemed to have no possession 
left but remembrance; and, too surely, 
no remembrance without regret ! 


‘** Strange contrast to my state, the tran- 
quil stream, ; 
Its surface calm yet glowing, 
press’d 
Only with beauteous images of rest! 
Whilst o’er my memory, like some trou- 
bled dream, 
Comes the sad past, awaking each extreme 
Of hope and disappointment that pos- 


sess d, 


and im- 


Through many a varying year my anx- . 


ious breast; 
And forms beloved through fancied vistas 
gleam ! 
O did thislittle bark those forms enclose, 
No more my drooping spirits would com- 
plain, 
disappointments hush’d in meek 
repose, 
My hopes all brightand blossoming again, 
My feelings blending with the soothing 
scene, 
And J, myself, like all around, serene, 


My 


** We had intended to reach Angers 
this evening, but we unluckily got upon 
a sand-bank, which detained us till it 
was nearly dark before we reached Ponts- 


de-Cé.” 


The complaint made by the landlady 
of La Chapelle Blanche, regarding the 
non-residence of landlords, is amply 


* See Voltaire’s L’Ingénn, 
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borne out by the testimony of the tour- 
ist. The castle of Langeais, where 
Anne of Brittanny was married to 
Charles VIII., was formerly a stupen- 
dous structure: enough of it remains 
even now to make a commodious resi- 
dence for a very large establishment. 
The proprietor, M. Moisan, however, 
only visits it once a-year, to collect his 
rents. An air of gloom has settled on 
the walls of the chateau, which is fast 
falling to decay. At the Chute de 
I'Indre the travellers landed, to see the 
Chateau d’Ussy, once the residence of 
the famous Vauban, and afterwards of 
Louis, marquis de Valentinois. Tres- 
san has made it the scene of one of his 
romances — Le petit Johan de Saintré 
—and describes it as ithe “ chateau des 
seigneurs de Saintré.” It is now the 
property of the Duke of Duras, who, 
like M. Moisan, visits it once a-year 
for a week, to collect his rents. This 
residence has every qualification for 
increasing the pleasures of a country 
life. Tis situation is exquisite ; it has 
woods, streams, fountains, noble ter- 
races, winding walks, and cultivated 
gardens: yet the whole are without 
attraction in the eyes of the noble pro- 
prietor. If the abominable charge 
brought by Mademoiselle Kirkabon 
against the English have any truth in 
it — (“ Voila comme sont ces maudits 
Anglais !” criait Mademoiselle de Kirk- 
abon, “ils feront plus de cas d’une 
pitce de Shakespeare, d’un plum- 
pudding, et d’une bouteille de rum, 
que de Pentateuque”*),— they cer- 
tainly are exempt from charges involving 
their goodness as landlords, and their 
not being alive not only to the pleasures 
of a country life, but to the earnest 
desire to add to the comforts and hap- 
piness of their rural tenantry. A noble 
avenue, a mile in length, leads from 
the Loire to the chateau, to which the 
visitor ascends by terraces, “ rich in the 
formal parterres and vases, with lines 
of orange-trees, and jets d’eaux of the 
sixteenth century.” The eminences 
around are covered by thick woods, 
amidst which, yet in the immediate vici- 
nity of the chateau, rises the thin spire 
of a small church, of exquisite architec- 
ture, and rich interior decorations. The 
exterior of the great building has, with 
its flanking towers, a venerable and 
imposing effect; but within its walls 
is presented a sad and melancholy ex- 
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religion, I grieved to think that every 
day’s events were contributing to shake 
the fabric on which their faith and 
hopes had so long hung, without any 
thing being given them on which they 
may rest in its stead: for there is al- 
ways between the laying down of one 
opinion and the taking up of another 
a fearful interval, which leaves the 
minds and actions of men like a ship 
without a rudder, at the mercy of every 
gale.” There are various other pas- 
sages, written with the same fervour, 
yet delicacy of thought, and pure feel- 
ing. ‘ We stopped,” she says, “ at 
the village of La Chapelle Blanche. 
Our landlady complained much of the 
nobility not residing on their estates ; 
as in consequence, she said, the old 
had no aid, and the young no employ- 
ment: but she excepted from the charge 
of indifference to the interests of the 
humbler classes the Duchesse d’Oude- 
not, niece of Prince Talleyrand, who, 
dividing her time between London, Pa- 
ris, and her chateau de Rochette, is the 
delight of her equals, and the support 
of her inferiors. Our house hung over 
the river; the moon shone on the water 
with a soft radiance suited to the still- 
ness of the scene, which for the time 
borrowed something of solemnity from 
a long train of boats floating down the 
tranquil Loire, with troops going to 
La Vendée. From these boats were 
wafted patriotic songs, which were re- 
turned by delightful strains from the 
French horn on the shore. I exclaimed 
with Thalaba — 


* How beautiful is Night ! 

A dewy freshness fills the silent air, 

No mist, no little cloud obscures 
The vault serene of Heaven. 

In full-robed glory the majestic moon 

Rolls through the dark blue depths : 
Beneath her steady ray 

The desert circle spreads, 

Like the round ocean girdled by the sky. 
How beautiful is Nig ht?” 


For the same reason that we have 
given the above passage, we include 
the following pleasing description. The 
tender sonnet at the end is the produc- 
tion of the tourist, who has set forth her 
pages with graceful pieces of poetry, 
having reference to her own unhappy 

state of mind during this excursion. 


** We breakfasted at Les Rosiers, a 
little town on the right-hand side of the 
river. Opposite we had another beau- 
uful subject for a painter, in Gennes, 
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with its pretty boats and vine-clad hills, 
and the ruined church of St. Eusebius, 
formerly a Roman temple, on the summit, 
We next came to Toureil, remarkable for 
the remains of its ancient ‘ Tower of the 
Gauls,’ as tradition names it; and a little 
further is the village of Juigné, through 
which ran the Roman w ay from Angers, 
Vestiges of it are still to be traced, and 
near it are the ruins of the ancient Abbey 
of St. Maru, formerly the rich abode of 
more than one hundred and fifty monks, 

‘“« Though anxious to reach Angers this 
evening, we could not resist the tempta- 
tion of walking a league to see the cha- 
teau de Mont St. Jean; 1 did not how- 
ever set off without some trepidation on 
my part, for there had been an engage- 
ment close by that morning with the 
Chouans : we had heard the firing whilst 
we were going down the river, and I was 
afraid some of the discomfited rebels 
might hide themselves, for shelter, in 
the woods around, and take their op- 
port unity to start out on any accidental 
passers by . Nevertheless I took courage, 
and was repaid by a delightful walk, 
through meadows and corn-fields, where 
the quails started up before us, and hares 
ran across our path, until we arrived at 
the ‘deserted hall.’ 

“And here again it was impossible 
not to acknowledge the extraordinary 
fidelity of Sir Walter Scott’s graphic de- 
lineation, in the preface to his Quentin 
Durward, of a Seats chateau falling 
into dilapidation and ruin during the 
emigration of its owner. I almost ex- 
pected to see the Marquess de Haute- 
lieu himself, as exquisite a delineation as 
the scene in which he is placed, looking 
over the ancient walls, flanked with tow- 
ers, and deep moat of the chateau — all 
that remains of its feodal dignity —or 
pacing the neglected gardens, where the 
roses were strewing their solitary sweets 
upon the earth, and the fruit-trees bend- 
ing under their own wasted luxuriance. 
Every thing told the story of desertion ; 
yet the delightful coolness of the stately 
alleys and verdant canopies, impervious 
to the sun, laid out with the tranquillising 
regularity of former ages, sometimes ter- 
minating in a bower, sometimes with a 
fountain, sometimes opening into vistas 
that revealed the panoramic scene around, 
tempted us to prolong our meditations 
among the 


‘ Arched walks, of twilight groves, 
And shadows brown that Sylvan loves,’ 


until warned to depart by the blackbird’s 
parting song. 

‘The evening was exquisitely beau- 
tiful. The smooth Loire lay lke one 
vast sheet of burnished crystal beneath 
the setting sun, reflecting its crimson 
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glories, and shewing the still poplars, 
and motionless abeilles in its waters, 
with a depth, a clearness, and solidity, 
that seemed to make them exist with 
even more of reality in the liquid ele- 
ment below, than on the banks and islands 
around, It is this tranquil beauty that 
peculiarly accords with the gentle Loire ; 
and it was the hour when the feelings 
best harmonise with the contemplation of 
such beauty. 

« «C’était Vheure que j’aime, celle des 
réveries ; celle ot le coeur se serre tou- 
jours un peu, en pensant que voila un 
jour de plus de dépensé! Dans le 
monde, dans les villes, cette heure mys- 
térieuse, et solemnelle, passe, presque 
inapercue; mais a la campagne le soir 
exerce toute sa puissance ; avec le calme 
il raméne les souvenirs,—et dans la vie, 
la plupart de nos souvenirs ne sont-ils 
pas des regrets?’ Alas! too truly did I 
feel the force of these sentiments, at the 
quiet moment when they came into my 
mind. Separated by painful and anxious 
circumstances, for an indefinite period, 
from the dearest objects of my affection, 
uncertain as to the success of the plans 
by which their interests were to be pro- 
moted, I seemed to have no possession 
left but remembrance ; and, too surely, 
no remembrance without regret ! 


** Strange contrast to my state, the tran- 
quil stream, ’ 
Its surfuce calm yet glowing, 
press’d 
Only with beauteous images of rest! 
Whilst o’er my memory, like some trou- 
bled dream, 
Comes the sad past, awaking each extreme 
Of hope and disappointment that pos- 
sess'd, 
Through many a varying year my anx- 
ious breast; ; 
And forms beloved through fancied vistas 
gleam ! 
O did thislittle bark those forms enclose, 
No more my drooping spirits would com- 
plain, 
My disappointments hush’d in meek 
repose, 
My hopes all brightand blossoming again, 
My feelings blending with the soothing 
scene, 
And IJ, myself, like all around, serene. 


and im- 


** We had intended to reach Angers 
this evening, but we unluckily got upon 
a sand-bank, which detained us till it 
was nearly dark before we reached Ponts- 


de-Cé.” 


The complaint made by the landlady 
of La Chapelle Blanche, regarding the 
non-residence of landlords, is amply 
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borne out by the testimony of the tour- 
ist. The castle of Langeais, where 
Anne of Brittanny was married to 
Charles VILI., was formerly a stupen- 
dous structure: enough of it remains 
even now to make a commodious resi- 
dence for a very large establishment. 
The proprietor, M. Moisan, however, 
only visits it once a-year, to collect his 
rents. An air of gloom has settled on 
the walls of the chiteau, which is fast 
falling to decay. At the Chute de 
l’Indre the travellers landed, to see the 
Chateau d’Ussy, once the residence of 
the famous Vauban, and afterwards of 
Louis, marquis de Valentinois. Tres- 
san has made it the scene of one of his 
romances — Le petit Johan de Saintré 
—and describes it as the “ chateau des 
seigneurs de Saintré.” It is now the 
property of the Duke of Duras, who, 
like M. Moisan, visits it once a-year 
for a week, to collect his rents. This 
residence has every qualification for 
increasing the pleasures of a couniry 
life. Tis situation is exquisite ; it has 
woods, streams, fountains, noble ter- 
races, winding walks, and cultivated 
gardens: yet the whole are without 
attraction in the eyes of the noble pro- 
prietor. If the abominable charge 
brought by Mademoiselle Kirkabon 
against the English have any truth in 
it — (“ Voila comme sont ces maudits 
Anglais !” criait Mademoiselle de Kirk- 
abon, “ils feront plus de cas d’une 
piéce de Shakespeare, d’un plum- 
pudding, et d’une bouteille de rum, 
que de Pentateuque”*),— they cer- 
tainly are exempt from charges involving 
their goodness as landlords, and their 
not being alive not only to the pleasures 
of a country life, but to the earnest 
desire to add to the comforts and hap- 
piness of their rural tenantry. A noble 
avenue, a mile in length, leads from 
the Loire to the chateau, to which the 
visitor ascends by terraces, “rich in the 
formal parterres and vases, with lines 
of orange-trees, and jets d’eaux of the 
sixteenth century.” The eminences 
around are covered by thick woods, 
amidst which, yet in the immediate vici- 
nity of the chateau, rises the thin spire 
of a small church, of exquisite architec- 
ture, and rich interior decorations. The 
exterior of the great building has, with 
its flanking towers, a venerable and 
imposing effect; but within its walls 
is presented a sad and melancholy ex- 


* See Voltaire’s L’ Ingénu, ch. ii, 
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hibition of the pomp and pride, and 
all the glorious circumstance of feudal 
greatness, falling beneath the numbing 
touch of time. The rooms are full of 
interesting portraits; beauties of the 
court of Louis XIV. exhibit their graces 
in vain to the unconscious sunshine and 
the flaunting air. Where, alas! are the 
admiring eyes and glozing lips that 
made the heart-blood leap beneath 
their impassioned glances and enve- 
nomed flatteries? The lips have long 
been hushed—the eyes have long been 
rayless, socketless—and the portraitures 
are following their frail yet beautiful 
originals into an effective oblivion. 
The Halle de Spectacle presented a sad 
sight: on one side it had been origi- 
nally decorated with portraits of female 
beauty; on the other side, by repre- 
sentations of ancient poets and philo- 
sophers: but sabre-cuts had been 
with wanton barbarity drawn across 
the faces of Ninon and her gay con- 
temporaries — poet and philosophic 
sage. The Duke de Duras has one 
hundred and twenty-eight tenants, and 
four servants! The German Prince, 
after rioting in the halls of our rural 
proprietors, describes the entertainment 
lavished on him with reckless generosity 
in terms of sarcasm; what would he 
have to say to such a specimen of 
noble munificence as is set forth in the 
person of the Duke of Duras? In- 
stead of dwelling a portion of the year 
among their tenantry, and by the dis- 
pensation of trifling favours and consi- 
deration among a peasantry, drawing 
close the links of attachment between 
the lower orders and themselves, the 
nobility of France flock to the capital, 
to spend their incomes in the thousand 
ways suggested by selfishness; while 
the tenantry are left to the hard mercies 
of intendants. The working-classes 
look on themselves as having no com- 
munion of interests with the aristocracy, 
which is hated for its pride, arrogance, 
and love of extortion; and which, in 
all times of civil commotion, is the 
mark for popular vengeance. It is 
easy to suppose that men of honour, 
feverish and restless with ambition, or 
however stimulated by the love of 
pleasure, or the desire to gratify sense, 
would be happy to leave the reeking 
atmosphere of the city to obtain inter- 
vals of repose in the solitude of the 
country. But this simple and natural 
philosophy is excluded from the circle 
of a Frenchman’s thoughts, feelings, 
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and actions. One of the most touching 
passages in biography is where we read 
of Madame Roland decorating, while 
under condemnation of death, the bars 
of her prison with flowers, on which 
she loved to gaze, because they brought 
vividly to mind the remembrance of 
bright skies and sunshine, the blithe 
carol of birds, and scenes of early tran- 
quillity. “ On ne pouvait,” she says, 
** plus me distraire que par des bou- 
quets. La vue d’une fleur caresse mon 
imagination, et flatte mes sens a un 
point inexprimable; elle réveille avec 
volupté le sentiment de mon existence. 
Sous le tranquille abri du toit paternel, 
j’Ctais heureuse dés l’enfance avec des 
fleurs et des livres: dans l'étroite en- 
ceinte d’une prison, au milieu des fers 
imposés par la tyrannie le plus révol- 
tante, j'ai oublié l’injustice des hommes, 
leurs sottises, et mes maux, avec des 
livres et des fleurs.”’ 

In Mr. Inglis’ book upon the Tyrol 
are the following remarks: “ In tra- 
velling through France, we cease to 
feel any surprise at the preference 
shewn by every Frenchman for Paris, 
as a place of residence. Exclude 
Lyons, Bourdeaux, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, and perhaps Rouen and Nancy, 
from the list of French towns, and 
there is scarcely one of which we might 
say, in passing through, ‘This is a 
town I could live in.’ The gentry who 
do not live in Paris, or in the few first- 
rate towns, inhabit their maisons de 
campagne, which are either entirely 
apart, or are situated near some small 
village; but scarcely any of the gentry 
live in towns of the fourth, fifth, or 
sixth-rate order. In these are to be 
found neither society nor amusement 
of any kind; there are, in fact, no 
towns in France which may be likened 
to our county towns and provincial 
cities —there are no Yorks, Leicesters, 
Chesters, Maidstones, Canterburys, 
Ilerefords, Derbys, &c.: so that, un- 
less a Frenchman be an inhabitant of 
one or other of the first-rate towns, he 
has no resource but in Paris, where 
alone he thinks it possible for a man 
to spend his days; and if a country 
life he excluded, he is perhaps in the 
right.” We are not of the opinion, in 
his conclusion, of Mr. Inglis, nor is 
the fair tourist of the Loire. We tra- 
velled once along the same route se- 
lected by Mr. Inglis; and on another 
occasion we went from Paris to Metz, 
and diverged thence by Sarrabruch to 
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Mentz; and, as far as France is con- 
cerned, we do not remember to have 
seen a single chiteau from the road, 
with the exception ofa solitary one in 
Lorraine. 

After the melancholy picture afforded 
by the Chateau d’Ussy, we must, as a 
contrast, present a picture of another 
kind. At Clermont there is a chateau 
built by the great Condé, who, after the 
troubles of the Fronde, wished in mo- 
mentary disgust to fly from the world. 
When the building, however, was 
finished, Condé would not inhabit it. 
It stands on the brow ofa lofty emi- 
nence, commanding the full sweep of 
the Loire, with its winding shores and 
many lovely islands, and the whole of 
the surrounding country from Ancennes 
to Nantes. The delightful walks which 
serpentised about the acclivity, and 
were shaded by birch, fir, and moun- 
tain-ash, and sometimes diversified by 
fragments of rocks, sometimes by flow- 
ering shrubs, tempted the tourist and 
her party to the summit. It was im- 
possible to loiter or hang back, when 
every step developed new attractions. 
The sound of music greeted their ears 
from the open casements of the build- 


ing 


‘It seemed as if the strains awoke 
some kindly sympathies that told us that 
refinement, benevolence, and courtesy 
dwelt within; nevertheless, as sympa- 
thies and suppositions do not justify in- 
trusions and impertinences, we were 
turning away at the sight of a lady 
coming across the lawn, in the front of 
the chateau, with a little basket of flow- 
ers in her hand. It was Madame la 
Baronne des J s herself, and advan- 
cing with an expression that heralded to 
us a welcome, she begged we would 
walk round the gardens, if agreeable to 
us; adding, that as we might find our- 
selves fatigued by the ascent, she hoped 
we would come into the saloon after- 
wards, and take a cup of coffee, or a 
little fruit. It was singular enough that 
I, who have a dislike, absolutely amount- 
ing to folly, of presenting myself among 
strangers, or taxing, in any way, their 
time or kindness, in this instance felt 
immediately desirous of availing myself 
of the politeness offered. We accord- 
ingly walked round the gardens and the 
grounds, and then, presenting ourselves 
in the saloon, found coffee prepared for 
us. We were introduced to M, le Baron 
des J s, toason and daughter, and 
two or three visitors ; we in return intro- 
duced ourselves, which, as Sterne justly 
observes, is always ‘ pour le moment 
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quelque chose embarrassante,’ but never 
could it be less so than in the present in- 
stance, with a family full of ease, vivacity, 
and good breeding. ‘The conversation 
immediately became general, and two 
hours flew away unperceived. At length 
I recollected poor Jean, who would, I 
thought, begin to imagine that we had 
either tumbled over the rocks or fallen 
into the hands of the Chouans. I rose, 
but on offering to pay my parting com- 
pliments, I was overpowered by many 
voices, all joining in the friendly entreaty 
that we would stay and dine, and proceed 
to Nantes in the cool of the evening. I 
read in the countenances of my compa- 
nions a wish for my compliance, and too 
happy in the conversation of a party at 
once so polished and so unaffected, I 
willingly yielded to the entreaty which 
afforded me a little more time to profit 
by it. Accordingly it was settled that 
the gentlemen should stroll through the 
woods, whilst I remained with Madame 
des J s and her lovely daughter. 

“* The bill of fare for dinner was dis- 
cussed in my presence, and settled, sans 


fagon, with that delightful frankness and 


gaiety which in the French character 
gives a charm to the most trifling occur- 
rence. Mademoiselle Louise then begged 
me to excuse her for half an hour, as she 
was going to make some creams and some 
pastilles. I requested I might accom- 
pany her, and also render myself useful. 
We accordingly went together into the 
dairy, and I made tarts a@ l’ Anglaise, 
when she made confections and bon bons, 
and all manner of pretty things, with as 
much ease as if she had never done any 
thing else, and as much grace as she dis- 
played in the saloon. I could not help 
thinking as I looked at her, with her 
servants about her, all cheerful, respect- 
ful, and anxious to attend upon her, how 
much better it would be for the young 
ladies in England, if they would occa- 
sionally return to the habits of their grand- 
mammas, and mingle the animated and 
endearing occupations of domestic life, 
and the modest manners and social amuse- 
ments of home, with the perpetual prac- 
tising on harps and pianos, and the in- 
cessant efforts at display and search after 
gaiety, which in the present day render 
them any thing but what an amiable man, 
of a reflecting mind and delicate senti- 
ments, would desire in the woman he 
might wish to select as his companion 
for life. 

‘* But it was not only in the more tri- 
fling affairs of the ménage that this young 
lady acquitted herself so agreeably; in 
the household, the garden, the farm, 
among the labourers, their wives, and 
children, with the poor in the neighbour. 
hood, and the casual wanderer, every 
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where she was superintending, directing, 
kind, amiable, the comfort of all around, 
and the delight of her family ; her cheer- 
fulness was in proportion to 





That sweet peace which gooduess 
bosoms ever.’ 


She flew up and down the rocks with the 
lightness of a mountain-roe ; she sprang 
into a boat like the lady of the lake, and 
could manage an oar with as much grace 
and skill ;— with all this, her mind was 
thoroughly cultivated. She had an ele- 
gant taste in the authors of her own lan- 
guage; understood Latin, Italian, and 
English, and charmed me with her con- 
versation, whilst she employed her fingers 
in the fancy-work with which the French 
ladies occupy the moments some call idle, 
but which with them are always sociably 
and generally carefully e mploye od. After 

a day spent in all the agreeableness of 
country life, under its most engaging 
aspects, evening came, and with mutual 
adieus, we parted ; but scarcely had we 
proceeded half a league upon our way, 

when we saw a little boat in full spec ad 
after us; and as it had the advantage of 
a sail, it soon gained upon ours enough 
to allow us to perceive that it was the 
baroness, and her son and daughter. 
We rested our oars until they came up 
to us; they then told us, that after part. 
ing with us they had considered it would 
be so late before we could reach N antes, 
that they resolved to bring us back again. 
It was impossible to resist so friendly an 
invitation. We accordingly put about, 

and all returned together; our oars keep- 
ing time to the songs of our party, and 
flutes and guitars making up the remain- 
der of our evening-concert. In this hos- 
pitable manner we were kept four days 
voluntary prisoners; for it was indeed 
the talent of this amiable family 


‘ With winning words to conquer willing 
hearts :” 


and within their hospitable walls I saw 
the domestic life of the French shewn to 
so much advantage amidst all the agrémens 
ofthe country, that I regretted still more 
to think how few of the chateaux with 
which the banks of the Loire are crowned 
are thus worthbily inhabited by their pos- 
sessors, diffusing happiness and protec- 

tion to all around them. It is indeed 
scarcely possible, and no way desirable, 
to imagine more requisites for enjoy ment 
than this residence comprises: exquisitely 
situated, the most varied and delightful 
sce nery attracts the e ye on every side— 
alone in its ancient dignity , it retains all 
the extended liberty of feudal times, 
whilst its proximity to Nantes, and the 
steam-boats passing twice in the day to 
and from that city, afford an easy oppor- 
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tunity of procuring every thing necessary 
for refined and intellectual gratifics ation, 
and the constant exchange of social inter- 
course. The domains indicate that happy 
mixture of the useful and ornamental, 
which is equally free from the satiety of 
mere luxurious indulgence, or the anxiety 
of undivided attention to matters of pro- 
fit; the land is cultivated close to the 
garden ; the labourers live on the pre- 
mises, which are abundantly spacious to 
afford dwellings for them and their fami- 
lies; and it is delightful to see the in- 
dulgent condescension with which the 
young pe _ are permitted to look on, 
and often to join in the amusements out 
of doors, and the re spectful hilarity with 
which this indulgence is embraced. The 
rocks and woods afford an enchanting 
variety, in which nature has just done 
enough to encourage art to do more—a 
grotto, a dell, an overhanging rock, ora 
self-planted bower, or a little rippling 
stream, perpetually invite the hand of 
taste to mark the spot for rest or con- 
templation; and the river below, with 
the little boats so temptingly drawn up 
close to the osier-fringed banks, as con- 
stantly invite to fish, to row . and encoun- 
ter all the mimic dangers and difficulties, 
which it is an inexhaustible source of 
healthy exertion and cheerful exultation 
to overcome. When to these pleasures 
and pursuits we add a large family circle, 
bound together by the most endearing af- 
fection, and continually varied by the 
addition of friends who present them- 
selves without ceremony, assured of room 
and welcome, we may well exclaim— 


‘ O, friendly to the best pursuits of man, 
F riendly to thought, to virtue, and to ease, 
Domestic life in rural leisure passed !’ ” 


Angers is well and fully described. 
The vast tower of its cathedral, its in- 
numerable spires and ancient edifices 
rising in every direction, the bridge 
with its old buildings, the busy scene 
on its river, the antique houses on its 
quay, its fair, its market, its poissurdes, 
its library and museum, containing 
some rare medals and some exqui- 
site paintings—its botanical garden, 
concerts, and theatre,—are severally 
brought under notice. The author 
witnessed the ceremony of the féte 
Dieu in all its imposing ceremony. 
She also visited the Chateau de Sérant. 
Here the country begins to assume the 
characteristics of La Vendée, as de- 
scribed by Madame La Rochejaquelein. 
The cross-roads, deep, narrow, between 
rugged hedges and pollard oaks, and 
other overhanging trees, run in every 
direction. These roads are rough in 
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summer, bogs in winter; and often, 
when down the declivity of a hill, 
serve for the bed of arivulet. At the 
end of almost every field, a sudden 
turn leaves the traveller in doubt how 
to proceed, for there are no guide posts ; 
and the inhabitants are puzzled them- 
selves, whenever unexpected business 
takes them two or three leagues from 
home. When the tourist and her 
party arrived, after endless meander- 
ing, at the chateau, they found it shut 
up, not only in consequence of the 
absence of the family, but because of 
some recent incendiary attempts of the 
Chouans. The steward, however, on 
learning that the party was composed 
of English, and had a slight knowledge 
of some of the connexions of the Duc 
de Sérant, readily opened the chapel 
for inspection. “ A solitary cushion 
of crimson velvet before the altar was 
the only sign of its ever having been 
resorted to for purposes of devotion.” 
The chateau, flanked by two cylindri- 
cal towers, with walls twelve feet thick, 
is considered one of the finest in 
France. The late Duc de Sérant was 


preceptor to the Duc de Berri; and 
the assassination of his pupil com- 


pleted the nobleman’s affliction, who 
had already lost his two sons on the 
field of battle, and his grandaughter 
by fire. ‘The family name is Valsh, 
and the ancestor went from Ireland 
with a regiment of his own raising. 
For his eminent services, his loyalty 
and valour, the chateau and title were 
conferred upon him. One of the fa- 
mily, a captain in the navy, conveyed 
James IT., on his abdication, to France; 
and another fitted out a vessel for 
Charles Edward, the Pretender, whose 
portrait, a gift from himself, is in the 
chateau. The situation of the building 
is unfavourable, as it is shut out from 
the river, and has only a home view; 
but the gardens are magnificent. There 
were four hundred and fifty orange 
trees in pots, the fruit of which was 
remarkably fine. The vineyards pro- 
duce the best white wine in Anjou. 
The duke had sent his gardener and 
steward to England, that they might 
be instructed in gardening and agricul- 
ture. They had resided in the house- 
holds of the Duke of Norfolk, Mr. Coke, 
the Duke of Marlborough, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and were impressed with 
a due sense of the munificence and 
liberality of the establishments of our 
aristocracy. ‘* Madame,” said the in- 
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tendant, “ vos nobles sont des rois.”’ 
“ And so they are,” truly remarks the 
fair tourist, “in every desirable sense 
of the word ; a body, collectively taken, 
of which a country must be proud, and 
which affords innumerable examples of 
individual excellence, combining the 
public power their wealth affords them 
with the private virtues which turn that 
power into a source of general good.” 
A party of Chouans had attempted 
to surprise the little town of Chalonnes 
the night before our tourist’s arrival : 
but the générale was beaten, aud such 
speedy means of resistance manifested, 
that the assailants retired. The Chouans 
had also, a few days previously, had a 
smart engagement at Mont Jan with the 
National Guards. The people were 
quietly following their respective oc- 
cupations, when a peasant came in 
breathless haste to inform them that a 
strong body of Chouans were advancing 
across the valley. They ran to the 
windmill to reconnoitre, when they 
saw three or four hundred men, with 
white scarfs round their hats, and two 
white standards. The National Guards 
were in number only seventy-five, and 
very ignorant of military tactics ; but, 
notwithstanding this, they fought with 
bravery. The Chouans at first made 
a halt, and sent a message, saying that 
they only came for arms, and had no 
wish to proceed to hostilities. The 
people of Mont Jan replied, that if 
they wanted their guns they must come 
and take them par le bon bout. The 
Chouans advanced—the Mont Janers 
defended themselves with great courage 
—and the assailants fled when they saw 
the wounded fall. One of their leaders, 
a curé, armed like a brigand with pis- 
tols in his belt, received a ball in his 
neck, which glanced through his side. 
Ile was placed in a pannier and taken 
off the field; for they had brought 
horses and mules, with panniers, to 
carry away the wounded or dead. Four 
vicaires, and three or four nobles, com- 
manded the troop. From all that the 
tourist gathered on the subject, it ap- 
peared that the insurrection only inte- 
rested the highest and the lowest—the 
nobility, whose honour is by them con- 
sidered inseparable from legitimacy, 
and the Chouans, the refuse of the 
provinces, who came into La Vendée 
in the hope of plunder. Times are 
altered with respect to the priests since 
the first Vendean war. Madame de la 
Rochejaquelein repels the charge of 
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their having taken any active part in 
the field of battle, “It has been 
falsely asserted,” she says, “that the 
priests fought ; they came to the field 
of battle only to confess the dying, 
which they did in the hottest fire; and 
it was from this cause that their bodies 
were occasionally found on it. They 
at times carried pistols for their per- 
sonal defence ; but none of them ever 
thought of any other duty, except ex- 
horting and rallying the soldiers, or 
inspiring them with courage and resig- 
nation under their sufferings. Had the 

easants seen them depart from their 
me character, they would have lost 
all veneration for them. So decided 
was the general opinion in this respect, 
that M. de Sonleim, who had long 
fought in the Vendean army, having 
been discovered to be a subdeacon, 
was sent to prison.” The following 
reflections by the tourist are very ap- 
propriate to the occasion : 


To what, then, shall we attribute this 
increase of the militant spirit in the 
church in the present day? Is it that 
the cause is more desperate, or are the 
priests more pugnacious? In Portugal, 
we are told, there are thirty thousand 
monks, all trained to the use of arms. 
Is it that they mean to revive the holy 
wars? or is it that, foreseeing the ap- 
roach of times w hen one calling may 
fail, they think it prudent to be ac- 
quainted with another? Whatever it 
may be, we think that for the time being 
in France, at any rate, the presence of 
those ghostly comforters in the field, 
armed cap-a-pié, and ready 

* To prove their doctrine orthodox, 

By dealing sundry blows and knocks,’ 


is not very serviceable to the party whose 
interests they would he thought to advo- 
cate. ° Certain it is, that the zeal of the 
peasantry, and of the métayers or farmers, 
is no longer the same. The victory pre- 
ponderating on the side of the smallest 
number, in such an unequal contest as 
this related to us, and which is only like 
that of almost every other actual meeting 
of the parties, is a sufficient proof that 
the tenantry of the Carliste nobility are 
not generally interested in the successes 
of their leaders, or the result of their in- 
trigues. During the interval of tran- 
quillity which France has known for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, the small 
farmers, on whose assistance the Carlistes 
in La Vendée principally rely, have saved 
a little money, and finding themselves in 
peace and comfort, they are very anxious 
to remain so; indeed ‘they were honest 
enough to confess repeatedly to us, that 
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they cared not who held the reins of go- 
vernment, provided they were held with 
an equal and moderate hand, and that 
they themselves were left in peace to en- 
joy the fruits of their own industry. 
Neither is it probable that the present 
cause itself, in its origin and motives 
should inspire any thing like the enthu- 
siasm, the undaunted courage, the sub- 
lime devotedness, that the original Ven. 
déan war called forth, in men who saw 
their very hearths violated, the altars of 
the Almighty profaned, and every tie, 
human and divine, set at nought by fran- 
tic innovators, who, intoxicated with the 
freedom from all restraint, which they 
termed liberty, made it the instrument of 
greater atrocities than a Nero or Cali- 
gula, in the darkest ages of despotism, 
would have dared to commit. 

“ The people themselves have now 
nothing to complain of but the poverty of 
the country, which is not likely to be 
remedied hy the continuance of political 
dissensions ; and in allthe villages through 
which we passed, we found the predomi- 
nant feeling among the men, indignation 
at being thought capable of joining the 
Chouans, whom they stigmatised ‘as a 
set of deserters and marauders of the 
vilest description ; and among the women, 
fury against the Duchesse de Berri, whom 
they repeatedly said they would tear to 
pieces, if they could lay their hands upon 
her, for being the cause oftheir husbands 
and sons being dragged into the field 
against their inclinations, and at the pe- 
ril of their lives. The Carlistes of rank 
to whom I mentioned these conversations 
treated them with incredulity and con- 
tempt, as merely held to deceive us; 
but it is the fate of the great to deceive 
themselves, and there is one argument, 
at any rate, they cannot get over,—if 
their tenantry aud dependants be really 
sincere in their opposition to the reign- 
ing government, if they really go into 
the field with a desire to face and con- 
quer the enemy, and not from a mere 
outward compliance with the commands 
of those on whom their leases depend, 
how is it that they invariably turn their 
backs on numbers so much smaller than 
their own, and quit the scene as soon as 
they have faced and returned a few ran- 
dom shots, as was the case at Mont 
Jan, and in every other place we heard 
of? That occasional straggling parties of 
Chouans have shewn courage enough 
when they have fallen in with those 
whom they could plunder, is not to be 
denied ; but these are not the good, ho- 
nest, regular peasantry of La ~ Vendée, 
* qui ont ‘Yame droite comme une ligne,’ 
but the refuse of all other classes, who 
are always ready to ravage wherever 
there is a chance of prey. The Carliste 
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nobility and gentry are in themselves a 
high- spirited and noble-minded band, 
for they stand ready to sacrifice their 
lives and fortunes in the cause of legiti- 
macy, which in their eyes it appears 
their sacred duty to maintain; and this 
duty the majority of them are ready to 
maintain with their blood, without hope 
of distinction or emolument, as past ex- 
perience must have sufficiently convinced 
them that monarchs, newly replaced on 
their throne, are more intent on main- 
taining themselves in their seat by con- 
ciliating their enemies, than rewarding 
their friends; and they have ever the 
generosity to acknowledge that this must 
of necessity be the case. But the com- 
mon people are not influenced by such 
chivalric feelings; they are now suffi- 
ciently their own masters to consult their 
own inclinations, and had rather plough 
their own few acres, and gather in their 
little vintage, than 


‘ Follow to the field some warlike lord,’ 


they know not why or wherefore; and 
however beautiful the gleam may be, 
which the spirit of departing chivalry 
would seek to throw over the more cal- 
culating temper of modern times, yet if 
that gleam would guide us back to the 
cells of superstition and the dungeons of 
despotism, reason would warn us to avoid 


the treacherous light, however brilliantly 
it might dazzle for a moment.” 


rom the want of communication, 
the peasants are very ignorant of events. 
At Treves, a small village, a decent- 
looking man, who was cultivating his 
own ground, and seemed one of the 
most important personages in the 
place, asked the travellers, “ If there 
had been a revolution in Paris, and if 
the cholera was any better?” remarking, 
at the same time, “ how hard it was 
that the people should be poisoned in 
that manner.” The tourist and her 
party felt indignant that the minds of 
the people should be impressed with 
such a calumny, and asked him “ if 
M. le Curé had told him such things?” 
“No,” replied the man, “ we don’t 
want the curés to tell us any thing; 
but our own sense tells us that if all 
the poor people die, and none of the 
rich, there must be some reason for it.” 
The party combated this argument, by 
shewing that the rich had died as well 
as the poor. So new was this exposi- 
tion to him, that the man called toa 
neighbour and said, ‘“ These gentle- 
folks say that there have a great many 
rich people died of cholera in a fine 
hotel that they knew of!” The party 
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next attempted to shew the absurdity 
of imagining that fountains, and wine, 
and bread, could be poisoned, without 
equal risk to all parties,—friends, foes, 
Carlists, or Republicans: but the im- 
pression was deeply rooted. The man 
observed that “* Every body thought so.” 
“Tt is certain,” says the tourist, in 
conclusion, “ that the clergy and the 
Carlists diffused the doctrine in every 
channel they could poison with false- 
hood.” This hardy observation is not 
based upon any evidence, and we 
cannot on any account bring ourselves 
to coincide with the fair opinionist. 

The following short scene shews 
with what suspicion every breast was 
labouring. 


** We had crossed to the left of the 
river to see Treves, and hy so doing we 
avoided passing St. Martin on the right, 
as the current would otherwise have 
brought us. Some small vessels were 
moored there, and a man, apparently an 
officer, with Stentorian lungs, called from 
one of them to Jean, to demand ‘ why he 
had not come on that side?’ 

“« « Because it did not suit me,’ replied 
Jean, feathering his oars with a noncha- 
lante air. 

** «Who have you got on board?’ he 
called out, with powers of voice seeming 
to increase in proportion to the distance 
we got from him. 

‘** What is that to you?’ demanded 
Jean, in his turn, pulling away at the 
same time, 

“© You have got somebody you do 
not want us to see.’ 

““*Then you had better come and 
look ;’ still pulling away. 

“« «Trim this way, or we will instantly 
fire upon you.’ 

‘* © Sacre!’ said Jean, ‘ fire if you dare.’ 

“« T, hearing a contention, and not 
knowing what it was about, popped my 
head at that moment out of the little 

cabin, wherein I was sitting writing, 
like the lady in the lobster: instantly 
shouts were sent forth, ‘Ah, you have a 
lady on board! Come to—come to; 
shew your passports. You have got 
Madame la Duchesse de Berri there !? 

“ We all burst out a-laughing ; so they 
laughed too. Nevertheless, they recon- 
noitred us suspiciously, till a winding in 
the river took us out of sight. 

«* A little fellow, about ten years old, 
springing on a wall upon the bank, called 
out to us, ‘Are you Carlistes? are you 
Carlistes ?’ 

““* Yes, yes—we are, we are!’ we 
called out, laughing. 

“«T will throw you into the river!’ 
the little fellow bawled out, with all his 
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might. We laughed still more heartily, 
and quite forgave him for his threat.” 

Ingrande, “da ville aux deux nations,” 
was formerly the boundary of Anjou 
and Bretagne. A large stone in the 
middle of the street, with the arms of 
Anjou on one side and Bretagne on 
the other, marked the barrier of the 
provinces. The two sides were friendly 
or inimical, according te the behests of 
their liege lords; and it is natural to 
conclude that transitions from one ex- 
treme of feeling to the other were very 
frequent. In the time of Anne of 
Bretany, the Bretons were exempted 
from the tyrannical tax, the gabelle, 
or salt duty, while the Anjouins, on 
the opposite side of the street, paid 
thirteen or fourteen sous on the pound. 
Sometimes the people on one side 
were making merry, while those on the 
other were making maigre, according 
to the dispensations or indulgences of 
their respective bishops. The charac- 
teristic distinctions have now, however, 
disap — with politics il differences. 
Sull « 1 peculiarity exists between the 
western side of the town, belonging to 
the department of the Loire Inférieure, 
aud the eastern, which is a portion of 
the Maine-et-Loire. There is a varia- 
tion in privileges, arising from the 
mode of administering certain judicial 
processes. 

Nantes, Clisson, the Garenne, and 
the circumjacent scenery, are severally 
described with an easy pen and lively 
style, sound views of life and manners, 
and a delightful minuteness. From 
Nantes the party of travellers departed 
by the Diligence for Rennes, taking the 
road to Chateaubriand, with the inten- 
tion of seeing the Abbaye de la Trappe 
de Melleray. ‘A pretty Gainsborough 
scene,” writes the tourist, while passing 
through Corquefou, “ was presented 
here at one of the cottage doors—a 
young girl preparing her aged father’s 
breakfast, and her own, with a soldier 
leaning on his arms beside her. The 
people were kneeling round the door 
of the church, which was too much 
crowded to admit of their entrance, 
and at the same time a man seated on 
a chair in the very middle of the street, 
was getting his hair cut by the village 
barber, who had probably, as well as 
himself, taken his mass somewhat ear- 
lier than his neighbours.” The towers 
of the Abbaye de la Trappe rise from 
the midst of woods of tall chestnut trees 
near Chateaubriand. Melleray received 
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its name from two English monks of 
the order of St. Bernard, who set out 
from the Abbaye de Poictou with the 
intention of founding a religious house, 
and the circumstance of finding a hoard 
of honey in the hollow of an aged oak 
decided their selection of a spot. The 
community of Trappistes consists prin- 
cipally of English and Irish, sixty of 
whom came from Lulworth, in Dorset- 
shire, in 1817, and purchased the very 
house founded seven hundred years 
before by their countrymen. Although 
following the austerities, and maintain- 
ing the dogmas of their predecessors, 
from the time of the establishment of 
their order, they are far from living 
as drones in the community. They are 
the best agriculturists in France, and 
have introduced the English methods 
of managing land and stock, with pro- 
fit to themselves and the inhabitants of 
the district. “They have their horses 
from Dorsetshire, treat their cows and 
calves with hay tea, astonish the natives 
with the perfection of their machinery, 
and neatness of all their arrangements, 
more especially of the vacherie and the 
laiterie, and command their respect by 
the superior excellence of the cheese, 
butter, beer, and vegetables, with which 
they supply the neighbouring markets.” 
Their garden is the only source of indi- 
vidual gratification. It abounds with 
exotics, is in admirable cultivation, and 
occupies much ofthe time of the mem- 
bers of the order. They are not only 
the best agriculturists, but the best 
mechanics in the country, and make 
every thing which they require for their 
own use—for each individual brings 
his avocation to the cloisters: the only 
sounds which break the dead repose of 
the edifice are those of devotion and 
industry. Silence and meditation, 
poverty and labour, prayer and praise, 
are their fundamenal principles. The 
rigidity of their lives is well calculated 
to secure their acquiescence in. one of 
their favourite adages: 
** Sil parait dur de vivre ici, 
Il est bien doux d’y mourir.” 

The following very sensible remarks 
by the tourist are worthy of insertion : 

“This indeed is the great error of 
monastic life in general, and ofthe Trap- 
pistes in particular, that they make death 
their ‘ being’s end and aim.’ In the hope 
of it they pli ce their happiness, in the 
impatie nee for it their g lory. Sut after 
all, they forget that the y are only longing 
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in every one of us, at the first moment of 
our existence ; that though we lay down 
the body, we retain the soul, which if not 
contented in one place, it by no means 
follows will be contented in another ; 
that therefore we may still be said, when 
we remove from one state to another, to 
carry ourselves along with us; and that 
loathings of the scene whereon we are 
placed, and impatience to quit it, are not 
the best feelings wherewith to resume 
our parts in another, any more than the 
desire of a finite being, hastily to rush 
into the more immediate presence of the 
Divinity, can be deemed any proof of 
wisdom, when we reflect that it is the 
gradual approach to, and comprehension 
of, that Divinity, which is to form the 
occupation of eternity; and which not 
eternity itself will fully and finally accom. 
plish ; for could the finite ever compre- 
co ‘the Infinite, one would be equal 
with the other. However, notwithstand. 
ing I cannot look with the enthusiasm 
of M. de Chateaubriand on the beau idéal 
of that unnatural and irrational abnega- 
tion of self, which finally leads to the 
concentration of every thought and fa- 
culty in the very self it professes to relin. 
quish, yet my feelings of respect and 
sympathy for the community, many of 
whom 1 know to have emanated from 
the same soil with myself, were so far 
interested in visiting them, that it was 
a great disappointment to me, on our 
arrival at Chateaubriand, whither we 
were obliged to go first, to have our pass- 
ports examined, not only to find per- 
mission to visit the Abbaye positively 
refused by the commandant of the troop 
there, but ourselves very nearly put under 
arrest for asking it ; the holy fraternity 
being, it should seem, in disgrace with 
government {forcertain interferences either 
ascertained or suspected in the political 
events of the world which they had the 
credit of relinquishing so entirely. And 
indeed so serious was the accusation 
against them, that they would have been 
sent out of the country had they not 
pleaded the same privilege as the St. 
Simonians, that they had bought the pro- 
perty they held, and could not with jus- 
tice be deprived of it. I could not help 
expressing my regrets to the command- 
ant, but he sternly said, looking at us all 
most suspiciously from head to foot, and 
comparing us with the description in our 
passports, ‘ You, at any rate, Madame, 
can have nothing to complain of, for you 
could not possibly imagine that the monks 
of Melleray were going to admit you 
within their walls ; if they had, you 
would have been the only woman that 
ever has seen the inside of the Abbaye, 
except the Duchesse de Berri.’ I had 
not a word to reply, and he, 
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‘ Dressed in a little brief authority,’ 


appeared so dissatisfied with our decla- 
ration that we were travelling solely for 
pleasure, a kind of amusement that the 
French have very little notion of, and 
interrogated us so closely, and consulted 
so mysteriously with his men, and in 
short ‘ seemed so fierce, and looked so 
wondrous grim,’ that I felt quite thankful 
when we were permitted to take our 
seats again in the Diligence, contented 
to proceed on our journey, instead of 
stopping at Chateaubriand, as we had 
intended.” 


This disappointment to both the 
tourist and to the reader is remedied 
by the contents of Mr. Richer’s de- 
scription, who visited the abbey, some 
time since, with a friend. ‘ Never 
was solitude better chosen for a clois- 
ter, never to me did place appear more 
romantic. ‘The woods encircled the 
whole horizon, and in the middle of 
the space between them was the liquid 
expanse, which reflected in its trans- 
parent waters the darkening colours of 
a stormy sky; whilst its banks, darker 
still, were embrowned with the length- 
ened shadows of the trees and the 
gray walls of the monastery.” As they 
proceeded, they heard the measured 
chant of the brotherhood ; and, after 
ringing at the outer gate, which was 
opened by the Frere Portici, they tra- 
versed the long arcades of the cloister, 
where only the white garments of the 
Trappistes relieved the dark colour of 
the walls. They were left in a parloir, 
where hung a portrait of St. Bernard, 
the founder of the order,— the Trap- 
pistes being Bernardines, reformed un- 
der the rule of the Abbé de Rance. 
Two aged religieux de cheur slowly 
entered the apartment ; they were 
dressed in long robes of white wool ; 
their heads were shaved, and covered 
with a hood ; and, approaching in si- 
lence, and prostrating themselves be- 
fore the visitors, they made signs to 
them to follow, and led the way to the 
church; whence, after allowing time 
for prayers, the guests were reconducted 
to the parloir, where one of the two 
guides read a chapter aloud from the 
Imitation of Christ. On their retiring, 
the Pere Hotelier, whose office is to 
receive and entertain strangers, and 
who has permission to speak, entered, 
and, after some conversation, requested 
the strangers to assist at complies. 
They returned to the church, and the 
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first religieux who entered rang the 
bell; all on entering did the same. 
The religieur de cheur took their 
places at the upper end of the nave ; 
the lay brothers, habited in brown, 
remained at the entrance. The cross, 
chandeliers, and ornaments of the 
altar, are of wood; only the lamp and 
encensoir are inlaid with brass. All 
the fraternity wear the same simple 
garb ; the abbot’s sole distinctive marks 
are a cross of box wood at his breast, 
suspended by a violet riband, a ring 
on his finger, and the wooden cross of 
the ancient bishops. Silence was 
broken by a deep solemn chant: this 
is the time when the voices of the 
brethren are heard; for, in obedience 
to their vow of silence, they are never 
heard to speak, except at the foot of 
the altar. After service, all these 
prostrated themselves in the middle of 
the church in profound silence, broken 
only by the sound of the clock. They 
afterwards chanted the Salva Regina. 
One of the brethren at the bottom of the 
aisle began alone with deep intonation, 
aud all the others, still bending towards 
the earth, answered him in low and 
lengthened notes, “ as if the accents of 
grief had succeeded to those of tri- 
umph.” They then went to the chap- 
ter house, where, on a signal by their 
superior, they fell with their faces to the 
earth, and remained completely immova- 
ble. The Miserere finished, they arose 
and passed to their dormitory, and were 
sprinkled with holy water by a friar, who 
gave each his blessing. The strangers 
went to the parlvir to sup; their repast 
consisted of vegetables, eggs, and milk. 
They then retired to rest, and were 
awakened by the bell that called to 
Matines. From time to time the so- 
lemn sound of prayers echoed through 
the cloisters, and then all was hushed 
in deep repose. At break of day their 
Pére Hiétélier came to lead them to 
mass. The priest who officiated wore 
a plain cope of woollen, bound with 
the same material, of a different colour. 
After the ceremony, he embraced the 
deacon at the altar. On féte days, 
all the fraternity embrace each other 
in the church in the same manner. 
During service, some of the monks 
left their places and knelt on the steps 
of the sanctuary, as a public penance 
imposed on them by the rule of their 
order. When they are too late for 
prayers, or have fallen into any negli- 
gence, they prostrate themselves before 
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the altar, and do not rise except on a 
sign from the superior ;—he subjecting 
himself to the same rule, though the 
period of genuflexion is at his own 
discretion. 

After mass, the guests breakfasted in 
the parloir; and after an interview 
with the prior, in place of the abbé, 
who was absent, the Pere Hotélier 
shewed them the monastery. The dor- 
mitory is a long gallery, both sides 
being divided into small separate cells 
without doors. A couple of planks, 
a pillow of straw, and a worsted co- 
verlet, form the bed of each Trappiste. 
The abbot’s cell is in the middle of the 
dormitory, but differs in nothing from 
the rest. On these couches the brothers 
throw themselves without taking off 
their clothes. The use of linen is 
strictly forbidden. They retire to bed 
at eight in summer, and seven in win- 
ter, and rise up at half-past one o'clock. 
In the hot months they have one hour 
for repose after dinner. The chapter is 
a large hall, where, at stated hours, the 
monks attend devotional readings, and 
to accuse themselves to each other of 
their faults. At one end is a Christ, 
with the words, “ Soli Deo honor et 
gloria,’ and round the walls sentences 
from Holy Writ. “In going through 
the convent,” says Mr. Richer, “ the 
kitchens, the bake-houses, the brewery, 
the cow-houses, the dairy, the stables, 
the gardens, the fields—among smiths, 
pewterers, masons, joiners, carpenters, 
cartwrights, bookbinders, tailors, and 
shoemakers, we did not hear a single 
word spoken.” In the garden is the 
cemetery ; but each brother does not 
go in every day, as it is erroneously 
supposed, to dig his own grave. A 
trench is solemnly opened and hol- 
lowed out in the presence of a general 
assembly, to be in readiness as a grave 
for the first who may die. When one 
of them is at the point of death, he is 
carried into the church to receive the 
last sacrament, whence he is recon- 
ducted to the infirmary, and there he 
lays extended on straw and ashes till 
he breathes his last. Then he is 
wrapped in his woollen robe, and laid 
without a bier in the grave which is 
open for his reception. After Sete, 


the strangers were conducted to the 
refectory, at the head of the community, 
and allowed to dine with its members, 
a rare favour. Their dinner was served 
at the abbot’s private table, upon a 
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platform a little above the rest. 
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Trappistes were about one hundred 
and twenty in number. Before each 
was placed a soup of vegetables, boiled 
with water and salt—rice milk, half 
water—some potatoes, and half a 
pound of black bread. Butter is 
strictly forbidden ; water is their sole 
beverage; and every thing is served on 
pewter. At the side of each monk was 
a napkin, a wooden goblet, and salt- 
cellar. The napkin was a morsel of 
coarse cloth, six inches square. During 
the repast, first a Frenchman, and then 
an Englishman (nearly one third of the 
community being English and Irish), 
read a portion of Scripture in their 
respective languages. Several of the 
brothers reserved a portion of their 
meal till the evening. In the summer 
they are allowed a slight repast at six 
o'clock ; but in winter they have only 
one meal a-day. From time to time, 
the friars’ bell warned them to be on 
their guard to prevent their thoughts 
from wandering. ‘That instant all was 
still; the reader stopped suddenly ; 
and the brethren in profound silence 
lifted up their souls to God. After 
dinner, the strangers went from the 
refectory with the religieux de cheur ; 
and the lay-brothers, ranging them- 
selves on each side of the hall, bowed 
profoundly as they passed. 

We wish our space allowed us to 
introduce a description of the Hospice 
de la Providence at Saumur, kept by 
a small sisterhood of religieuses, for 
orphans, the aged, and the insane. A 
more gratifying picture of the working 
of true charity was never exhibited. 
Pass we to a scene of another descrip- 
tion at Cinq Mars, which the tourist 
has described in her usual lively 
manner. 

«« * Madame, il y a une seule famille, 
qui ait ici il y a six ou sept ans.’ 

“ At the idea of an English family, 
alone, insulated, stationary for six or seven 
years, in a spot so secluded from the 
world, all my sympathies awakened. 
‘ Ont-ils des enfans ?’ I inquired. 

*«* Ah, oui Madame, ils sont des gens 
fort honnéttes, et ils ont des enfans.’ This 
was enough. 1 willcall on these English 
people, I said; my companions laughed 
at me. ‘ What!’ they exclaimed, ‘ do 
you intend do call on all the English 
people you may chance to hear of, 
wherever you go! We must take a 
year, instead of a month, in that case, for 
our excursion, and you shall be called 
‘La Quichotte Anglaise,’ and publish 
your adventures.’ I bore the raillery 
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toute en philosophe. ‘If I had had a 
formal letter of introduction to these 
people,’ said I, ‘ you know very well 
that I should never have delivered it ; 
had they been along with a hundred 
others I should not have gone near any 
of them ; but a single family, living in 
retirement, never hearing the sound of 
their native language, ob! it is toute autre 
chose, and call I will.’ This manner of 
winding up the argument, so thoroughly 
womanish, was not to be disputed, and 
accordingly we marched up to the massive 
gates of an old-fashioned house, some. 
what between the chateau and the monas- 
tery of former times, but more like the 
kind of residence which in England, a 
century ago, we used to distinguish by 
the title of Grange. We rang the bell, and 
were answered by the barking of dogs, in 
so many notes of the canine gamut, that I 
drew back in dismay, and half repented 
my patriotic curiosity. The gates however 
were opened by the owner himself, and a 
greyhound, and two other beautiful Eng- 
lish dogs, came up to me gently, as if to 
join in the welcome that was most cor- 
dially given us by the family. The gen. 
tleman had been thirty years in the Bank 
of England, and having retired upon a 
pension of two hundred a year, he had 
been induced, by the representation of a 
friend, to come to France, to make the 
most of it ; and certainly, as far as econo- 
my was concerned, he had no reason to 
complain, for he only paid ten pounds per 
annum for his house, with gardens, field, 
and extensive out-houses ; and had every 
thing he could wish for, except society, 
of which he certainly had not l’embarruss 
du choix, for he had none at all ; he find- 
ing himself too old to acquire the French 
language, and uo one within his reach 
speaking English; for his friend and he 
quarrelled in consequence of seeing each 
other too often: books or newspapers he 
had none, and no desire to have any. 
The insulation of a family so situated 
may be judged of when I add, that he 
had not heard of the Reform-billin Eng- 
land, or of the disturbances in Paris ; and 
the son asked me if Charles the Tenth was 
still in France, and what it was that the 
Duchesse de Berri wanted. They had not, 
however, forgotten old English hospi- 
tality, and in the spirit of it, they insisted 
on our staying to partake ofa piece of 
* roast beef,’ which was at the fire when 
we entered ; and on our taking leave, 
after a very agreeable and cheerful day, 
the lady warmly shook me by the hand, 
and thanked me for my kindness in com- 
ing, adding that none but those who had 
been, like herself, away for years from 
their country and connexions, could con- 
ceive the pleasure it was to hear the sound 
of their native language once more, It 
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is wonderful what privations we can sub- 
mit to, when they are of our own choos- 
ing. Ifthe majority of the self-expatriated 
English in France were émigrés of ne- 
cessity, we should rather be inclined to 
laud them for their patience and self- 
denial, than envy them for the pleasure 
of ‘ living abroad.’ ” 


A sketca of the contents of the will of 
the late Peter Thelluson, Esq., and a 
short account of the success of his 
scheme of posthumous accumulation, 
will furnish a better moral lesson than 
a thousand essays against avarice and 
vanity. 

The feelings of a miser on being re- 
called from his grave to see his heir 
squander his property, would be agree- 
able compared to the emotions of Mr. 
Thelluson, if he could now be made 
conscious of the issue of his dream of 
posthumous wealth. 

This gentleman, by his will dated 
April 1796, gave all his real and resi- 
duary personal estate (in value about 
600,000/.) to trustees, upon trust to 
accumulate the whole of the annual 
proceeds in the way of compound in- 
terest, during the lives of all his male 
descendants living at his death, or born 
within nine months after. The accu- 
mulations were from time to time to be 
invested in the purchase of land. At 
the end of the period of the accumula- 
tion, the trustees were to divide the 
whole estate devised and purchased 
into three parts; one of which was to 
go to the eldest male descendant of 
each of the three sons of the testator, 
with cross limitations to the male de- 
scendants of the others, if any of the 
sons had no male descendant; and on 
failure of male descendants of all the 
three sons, the whole of the estate was 
to go to the sinking fund (no longer in 
existence), to pay off the national debt, 
which it is probable will be in existence 
at the time appointed. 

Mr. Thelluson was of Genevese ex- 
traction — one of his brothers being a 
Syndic of Geneva, the other the part- 
ner in trade of the celebrated M. 
Neckar. 

The obvious abandonment, in this 
case, of all the motives of affection 
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With this extract we must conclude. 
The volume is a very delightful one, 
take it altogether ; and we accordingly 
recommend it to the purchasing public, 
if such noun of number be yet in 
existence. 


which usually actuate men in the dis- 
posal of their property, naturally gave 
rise to surmises; and we remember 
that a very ingenious theory was 
broached, to account for the strange 
provisions of this will. It was stated 
that a considerable part of Mr. Thellu- 
son’s fortune was made up of sums in- 
trusted to him by French royalists who 
were suddenly cut off during the pro- 
gress of the French revolution, and 
that the accumulation was directed in 
order that a fund might at all times be 
in readiness to answer any demands 
against his estate in respect of the de- 
posits in question. This account of 
the matter is very plausible, and goes 
some way towards accounting for a 
very perplexing moral anomaly. It is 
therefore much to be regretted that this 
should labour under the common de- 
fect of theories — namely, being desti- 
tute of any foundation in fact. There 
is not the slightest evidence that Mr. 
Thel uson was ever intrusted with any 
such mysterious deposits, and we never 
heard a hint that any claim of this 
nature against his estate has ever been 
made. 

The testator died in July, 1797, 
leaving thirteen persons—two of them, 
the present Lord Rendlesham and his 
brother, unborn twins—during whose 
lives, and the life of the survivor of 
them, the trust for accumulation was 
to continue in operation. 

The distress and anxiety which this 
abuse of the rights of property has en- 
tailed upon the family of the testator, 
was probably foreseen by him ;—at all 
events, it was disregarded. As no one 
was to taste of his bounty whose exist- 
ence, even in an unconscious state, had 
its inception before he had ceased to 
breathe, it is clear that he thought of 
the property and not of the persons 
who were to enjoy it. In the prosecu- 
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tion of his insane project of accumula- 
tion, his Midas’ dream of gold, all the 
claims of natural affection, and even of 
human charity, were disregarded, and 
all the purposes of property perverted. 

As soon as it was ascertained, by a 
legal decision supporting the trusts of 
the will, that a testator was not prohi- 
bited by the law as it then stood from 
such a monstrous abuse of his rights, 
an Act of Parliament was passed to 
prevent such occurrences for the future; 
and the law now stands amended in 
this respect. But as the Act could not 
have a retrospective operation consist- 
ently with the rules upon which legis- 
lation has hitherto proceeded in this 
country, the Thelluson trust is still in 
full operation ; and what follows is a 
slight sketch of its progress and its 
present condition. 

In the year 1801, when the present 
management of the property com- 
menced, the gross yearly receipts ex- 
ceeded, as it is stated, 22,000/.; one of 
the arguments used against the validity 
of the trusts was, that from the ordinary 
duration of human life, it was probable 
that the fund, when the accumulation 
ceased, would amount to sixty or 
seventy millions; that if the whole 
centred in an individual who happened 
to be a minor, by the time he attained 
his full age he would possess a revenue 
exceeding the civil list, and would be 
able by the mere power of wealth to 
derange the civil polity of the country. 
It has been justly remarked, that “the 
waking reality has proved somewhat 
different from these magnificent dreams ; 
and so far as the ultimate issue can now 
be guessed at, there seems no ground 
for the alarm above suggested. No 
descendant of Mr. Thelluson will be 
richer than the king; and even if 
schedule A were still in existence, it is 
to be doubted if the most judicious 
application of the Thelluson property, 
when full-grown, would purchase a 
step in the peerage.” 

In one word, the gross annual pro- 
ceeds in the year 1801 exceeded 
22,000/., as above stated ; and the 
gross proceeds in the year 1831, after 
thirty years’ accumulation in the way 
of compound interest, amounted to 
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22,000/. and a fraction. The net sum 
paid into the accumulating fund in the 
year 1828, was 16,000/. and a fraction; 
in the year 1829, it was reduced to 
12,000/. and a fraction ; and the addi- 
tion made to the accumulated fund, in 
the year 1830, had shrunk to 10,540/.* 

Such are the wonderful results of an 
accumulation of 600,000/. for the long 
period of thirty years. There is no 
reasonable doubt that the year which 
preceded the death of Mr. Thelluson 
his own original property produced a 
larger income than is now realised from 
the whole of the original property with 
the addition of all the intermediate 
accumulations. 

The conclusion—the instructive, the 
never-to-be-forgotten conclusion— is 
this: that if Mr. Thelluson had devised 
his property to his eldest son (the first 
Lord Rendlesham) for his life, with 
remainder to his grandson (the second 
Lord Rendlesham) for his life, with 
remainder to his other grandson (the 
present Lord Rendlesham) for his life, 
each of these noble persons would have 
been magnificently provided for, the 
fee simple of the testator’s property 
would have been not sensibly less than 
it is at the present moment, and would 
have been as secure against being dis- 
posed of away from his descendants. 
Indeed, it is highly probable that if 
any of the tenants for life had been 
disposed to make permanent additions 
to the family property, the voluntary 
application of savings of income would 
have created a larger estate than the 
absolute and compulsory application 
of the whole income to the purpose of 
accumulation has hitherto been able to 
accomplish. 

It appears, then, that the whole of 
the produce for nearly forty years of 
the testator’s magnificent fortune, has 
been simply thrown away ; it has no 
existence as part of his property, it is 
not heaped up for a remote heir, it is 
not fructifying as a fund to pay offa 
third of the national debt, it is not in 
rerum natura; it has been cast into 
the sea, it is in nubibus, or, perhaps, to 
come nearer the mark, as we are now 
using legal phraseology, it is in gremio 
legis. 


* We have seen a letter in the Times newspaper, denying the accuracy of a state. 


ment similar to that contained in the text. 


We believe, however, that the statement 


is accurate ; at all events, an opportunity will shortly be furnished of correcting any 


error, from the returns ordered by the House of Lords from the ( 


‘ourt of C hancery, 


in the cases of Thelluson v. Woodford, and Woodford v. Thelluson. 
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The reader will be incredulous un- 
less some particulars be stated as to 
the means by which the millions which 
were to be hatched by this notable 
project of accumulation have all been 
crushed in the egg. 

In the first place, the testator dis- 
posed of all his furniture which should 
be at Brodsworth at the time of his 
decease, “‘ except such parts thereof as 
my said trustees shall think necessary 
to be kept for the purpose of receiving 
any of them, or my sons, who ghall 
choose to go and spend a little time 
there occasionally.” 

Perhaps the reader of the words in 
inverted commas will not be able to 
guess how much meaning they con- 
cealed. Lord Hardwick, on some oc- 
casion, said that there was no magic in 
words ; but it is clear that his lordship 
was mistaken, for the simple words 
above cited have had the magical effect 
of occasioning an expenditure of about 
seventy thousand pounds. The testa- 
tor expressly allowed some part of the 
furniture at Brodsworth to be retained’; 
this was all that he expressed, but it 
seems he intended by implication that 
new furniture should be purchased. 
He expressed, as a matter of expecta- 
tion, that his trustees or his sons might 
choose to spend a little time at Brods- 
worth; he expressed no more; but 
here was an implication that he in- 
tended that an establishment should 
be kept up, suitable (that, we believe, 
is the phrase) to the dignity of the 
trust. In short, upon this affair 70,000/. 
of hard money, and in direct outlay, 
has been, as it is asserted, expended. 
How many potential millions have thus 
been suppressed, we will not venture 
to calculate; but in a case of this de- 
scription, it is clear that the true way 
of looking at the money now laid out 
is to consider how much less the ulti- 
mate accumulation will be by reason 
of the present expenditure. We have 
heard that Mr. Thelluson was curious 
in the selection of his wines, and, in 
fact, that he left a large and choice 
stock at Brodsworth: we really see no 
good reason why the same parties for 
whose convenience the 70,000/. was 
expended should not have kept this 
wine for their own personal delectation. 
The drawing the testator’s green seals 
would have afforded a pretty amuse- 
ment, and been eminently suitable to 
the dignity of the trust. 

Another item of expenditure is the 
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cost of passing the receivers’ accounts 
before the master in the Court of Chan- 
cery, and also the payment of the re- 
ceivers’ salaries, all of course consistent 
with the dignity of the trust. 

Then comes the expense of surveying 
the lands to be purchased. Even if 
the lands should not after all be pur- 
chased, it is very gratifying to know 
their value, and the trust can well 
afford the cost, and thus the expense 
of surveying lands amounts to a pretty 
sum. 

A gentleman of the name of Mr. 
Peter Peebles, of litigious celebrity, 
remarks, that it is delightful to think 
how well considered all law questions 
are in Scotland, where a suit touching 
a cabbage-garden (in the language of 
the country called a kale-yard) lasted 
forty years. If we err in ascribing the 
above speech to Mr. Peebles, it is im- 
material; it was uttered by him, or by 
some other person imbued with a like 
reverence for the law. With similar 
feelings, we pronounce that it is de- 
lightful to think that the law is so 
highly estimated in this country, that 
more, it is believed, than 100,000/. of 
the property of Mr. Thelluson has been 
expended in the purchase of that inva- 
luable commodity. This sum does not 
include the expense of investigating 
titles and taking conveyances, the 
amount of which we do not pretend to 
guess at; but it has no doubt assisted 
to keep down the exorbitancy of the 
wealth of the future Thelluson. 

The above are expenses which have 
been incurred in this case in addi- 
tion to the ordinary outgoings in the 
management of an extensive landed 
estate. All such ordinary expenses 
remain to be added to the sum. 

When the expenses above enume- 
rated are considered, and when it is 
borne in mind that the whole matter is 
managed by strangers, who have no 
interest in keeping down the expense, 
and who, by permitting a free expen- 
diture, increase the value of their own 
patronage; and when the most im- 
portant of all considerations is advert- 
ed to—nameiy, that the trust is carried 
on under the superintendence of the 
Court of Chancery — if all wonder at 
the smallness of the addition which an 
accumulation of one-third of a century 
has made to the original property do 
not cease, we at least get a glimpse at 
the means by which the accumulation 
has been kept down. But how im- 
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portant is the moral lesson derived 
from the utter failure of this portentous 
scheme! Mr. Thelluson was a man 
well versed in human affairs, and, above 
all, well acquainted with the manage- 
ment of money, and it is clear that he 
attached to it at least a sufficient value. 
He bent the whole energy of bis mind 
to the single object of creating an im- 
mense estate; for the sake of that ob- 
ject he sacrificed every human feeling— 
he was not satisfied with the limits 
which nature has prescribed to endea- 
vours after acquisition; he converted 
the laws of his country into an engine 
for perpetuating, for an unheard-of 
period, the work of accumulation. 
And the end ofall this energy and care 
has been to occasion a waste of pro- 
perty altogether unexampled in the 
affairs of an individual. Mr. Thellu- 
son has not succeeded in creating the 
immense estate he expected; he will 
not succeed in enriching a remote de- 
scendant ; he has succeeded in nothing 
except in placing his children and im- 
mediate descendants in a position of 
unexampled difficulty. It is true that 
he has, at an enormous cost, been a 
benefactor to his country, but a bene- 
factor without merit and without thanks. 
The litigation which followed upon his 
preposterous will exhibited the defec- 
tive state of the law with respect to 
trusts of accumulation, and the conse- 
quence has been the passing of a most 
beneficial statute, which must for ever 
prevent the recurrence of a similar act 
of folly to that perpetrated by him. 
The will of Mr. Thelluson was an act 
without example, and the legislature 
has taken care that he shall have no 
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imitator. But while we contemplate 
with complacency the failure of his 
schemes, it is impossible not to feel 
the peculiar hardship of the situation 
of his family. It has been their lot to 
be tantalised by having suspended 
over them a prodigious mass of wealth 
which will one day fall to be distributed 
among them, but in the mean time they 
are not permitted to touch it; they are 
doomed to sit with a very slender pro- 
vision (in fact, with the fatality which 
attended all the views of this testator 
when he made his will, the sources 
from which he thought that some pro- 
vision would come to his family utterly 
failed), and see the annual produce of 
their ancestor's property wasted upon 
objects for which he never intended it. 

The only end at which the testator 
aimed was accumulation: to reach 
this object he was willing to impo- 
verish his immediate descendants; but 
there is no reason to think that he 
wished to impoverish them, only that 
he was willing to encounter that evil 
for the sake of his grand object. In- 
deed it is worthy of remark, that 
throughout his will this testator does 
not betray the slightest symptom of 
displeasure with any member of his 
family, or any dislike to or distrust of 
any of them. 

In the great object of the testator 
—the accumulation of a portentous 
fortune for his remote posterity — he 
has signally failed: the intermediate 
evil which, for the sake of that object, 
he was induced (we hope reluctantly) 
to encounter, has been too certainly 
realised—the distress of his immediate 
descendants. 


*.* We hope Lady *******#*#* wiil be satisfied with the above. We 
really cannot at present do more for F. Mansell Reynolds and his romance ; 


but we trust the Rendleshams will consider the case when all is over.—O. Y. 



























































































































































































































































Epmunp Kean was born in the 
year 1787, in the precincts of Orange 
Court, Leicester Square. His birth— 
or at least his parentage—is, even to 
this day, involved in some degree of 
mystery,—to which, as there is some- 
thing romantic involved in whatever is 
mysterious, be submitted with the best 
grace imaginable. It has been said— 
and was at one time the generally re- 
ceived opinion—that his father was 
Aaron Kean, the brother of Moses 
Kean, the celebrated mimic; and his 
mother was the daughter of George 
Saville Carey, an actor, dramatist, 
lyrist, and lecturer of considerable re- 
pute in his day. Kean, we believe, 
had little faith in this account of his 
progenitors ; but, holding with Faucon- 
bridge, that, 

‘“‘T am IJ, howe’er I was begot,” 
inclined to the more ambitious notion 
of a noble descent, even @ la main 
gauche, from “ all the blood of all the 
Howards :” upon what grounds, or 
with what probability, this conjecture 
is cherished, it is not for us to question, 
much less to decide. Certain it is, 
that so little attention was paid to 
Kean in his infancy that he contracted 
a weakness, or deformity of the limbs, 
which was sufiered to increase to such 
a degree, from his attempts to imitate 
his youthful companions in panto- 
mimic tricks, that it was at last found 
necessary to use bracing-irons to re- 
store them to any thing like their natu- 
ral shape and proportions. Whatever 
degree of affinity there did actually 
exist between him and his reputed 
mother, this much is certain, that her 
theatrical avocations rendered him a 
constant frequenter not only of the 
theatre, but of the stage, where he may 
be said to have almost lived behind 
the scenes; to have eternally “smelt 
of the lamp;” to “have breathed, and 
moved, and had his being” on the 
boards, or at “the wing,” or sported 
like a “ gay creature of the elements” 
amongst ‘the flies.” Thus early, 
thoroughly, and practically, initiated 
into “the profession,” we find him, 
when scarcely four years of age, a can- 
didate for ‘“histrionic honours” and 
popular applause. When the opera of 
Cymon was produced by Michael 
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Kelly, Kean was selected to repre- 
sent the Cupid recumbent at the feet of 
Sylvia and Cymon, in the enchanted 
car. The veteran vocalist thus records 
the circumstance in his Reminiscences : 
“ Before the piece was brought out, 
I had a number of children brought 
to me, that I might choose a Cupid. 
One struck me with a fine pair of 
black eyes, who seemed by his looks 
and little gestures most anxious to be 
chosen as the little God of Love. I 
chose him; and little did I then ima- 
gine that my little Cupid would eventu- 
ally become a great actor: —the then 
little urchin was neither more nor less 
than Edmund Kean.” The next men- 
tion we find made of his dramatic 
doings is still more memorable, as con- 
nected with, and productive of, the 
failure of an experiment made by John 
Philip Kemble, to introduce urchin- 
imps sporting round the witches’ caul- 
dron in Macbeth. Kean was one of the 
urchins selected for this service; and 
the attempt—preposterous as it was— 
might have been persisted in, had not 
Kean—who seems to have entertained 
a shrewd suspicion of the mummery of 
the whole affair, contrived to trip up 
the heels of some of his fellow-phan- 
toms. Kemble—as may well be ima- 
gined—was excessively annoyed ; whilst 
Kean appeased his offended dignity 
by the readiness with which he begged 
the manager “to consider that he had 
never appeared IN TRAGEDY before.” 
Yet, even then, the tragedian’s spirit was 
at work within him,and dawnings of that 
genius which was to restore its waning 
splendour to the Drama, were clearly 
discernible, how little soever they were 
regarded by those who saw in the weak 
and infirm boy an object of compas- 
sionate sympathy, rather than of admi- 
ration. His perceptions of the beauties 
of poetry, the force of diction, and the 
graces of eloquence, were, even at that 
period, more vivid than those of many 
men who then enjoyed theatrical cele- 
brity ; and it is, as we are well assured, 
a fact, that in the sixth year of his age 
his recitation of the Tent-scene, in 
Richard III, was marked by a judi- 
cious spirit, and a clear conception of 
every passage. 

But, though the indications of great 
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natural abilities were thus put forth, 
the hope of turning them to any profit- 
able account, or indeed to any account 
whatever, seemed precluded by those 
personal defects to which we have be- 
fore alluded, and which now seemed ir- 
remediable. 

When the holyday pageant of Blue 
Beard was first produced, it was deem- 
ed necessary, for scenic illusion, to place 
a miniature representative of the un- 
loveable “ Lady-killer” in the palan- 
quin borne down the mountains by 
the wicker-work elephant; and Kean 
was promoted to the post of honour. 
So earnestly, however, did he enter 
into the absolute self-will of “ the great 
bashaw,” that the moment he descend- 
ed from his exalted station—* accou- 
tred as he was,”—in the trappings of 
the minor bashaw, with a short cimeter 
by his side, he strutted to the stage- 
door, and was “ wending his home- 
ward way,” when the door-keeper un- 
ceremoniously arrested his progress, led 
him captive to the wardrobe, and, little 
heeding the little hero’s brandished 
weapon, or his threats of vengeance, 
disrobed and disarmed him. 

In these circumstances his reputed 
mother seems to have taken no part, 
beyond, perhaps, the receipt and ap- 
propriation of the trifling emolument 
derived from his services. Le was ig- 
norant of the first rudiments of educa- 
tion. This neglect of his mental facul- 
lies was at length pointed out, and it 
was reluctantly resolved that he should 
be sent to a day-school. The stage, 
however, was his only school; for 
even at that early age he had acquired 
a repugnance to restraint of any kind. 
The little that he did learn of the dry 
rudiments of education—though drill- 
ed into him with the birch-rod—was 
soon unlearned; whilst the longest 
and sublimest passages of Shakspeare, 
caught up behind the scenes, were 
vividly impressed upon his memory. 
Disgusted at last with the formalities 
of school exercises, and the still more 
irksome inflictions of scholastic seve- 
rity, on the one hand, and of rebukes 
and reproaches at home, on the other, 
he determined, like Launcelot Gobbo, 
to “take to his heels and run.” He 


did so, and entering the merchant-ser- 
vice as a cabin-boy, he sailed to Ma- 
deira,— where the little strength he 
then had, failing him, he became so ill 
as to be removed to an hospital at 
He remained there on “ the 


Funchal. 
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sick-list” for some months; and then 
‘“‘ worked his passage” back to England, 
where he found himself “ high and dry 
ashore,” it is true; but pennyless, 
homeless, almost houseless,—and, for 
aught he knew, friendless. His re- 
puted mother, Miss Carey, had joined 
some strolling company—no one knew 
where,—or he, it may fairly be pre- 
sumed, would have followed her foot- 
steps. But though thus deserted by 
her whom he then considered his only 
parent, he was not utterly ‘* cast away.” 
Miss Tidswell, of the Drury Lane com- 
pany, whom he had from his infancy 
been taught to regard as his aunt,— 
and for whom he himself entertained, 
even from his earliest hour, a perfectly 
filial affection,—received and sheltered 
him; and under her anxious care he 
might have escaped many of those vi- 
cissitudes and sufferings to which his 
waywardness exposed him in the sub- 
sequent ‘days of his youth.” She, it 
seems, sent him once more to school. 
With what success the experiment was 
now tried we have no means of ascer- 
taining ; but soon after this period it 
was, we imagine, that the spirit of in- 
dependence, which seems to have been 
the actuating principle of all “ great 
geniuses,” rendered the sense of con- 
tinued obligation, coupled with the re- 
straint of ‘ pedantic pursuits,” irksome 
to him ; and his adroitness reeommend- 
ed him io the particular patronage of 
* the show-folk,”—the Richardsons and 
Saunderses. 

The hospital-treatment at Funchal, 
and the quiet imposed on him there, 
had done much to restore the strength 
of Kean’s limbs; the homeward voy- 
age had not less braced his frame, and 
re-established its vigour; and under 
the scientific tuition of tumblers, pos- 
ture-masters, rope-dancers, equestrians, 
and puppet-show-men, his proficiency 
in the new and more congenial course 
of his studies was worthy of the most 
versatile genius that ever graced the 
stage. Such were the haunts—such 
the associates, the instructors, the 
guides, of a being who was afterwards 
to burst upon the world as a prodigy 
of theatrical talent. 

At this period, an incident occurred 
which, as related by Kean himself— 
though he was not the chief actor in 
the strange scene,—is calculated at 
once to interest and to pain,—to excite 
our admiration of extraordinary genius, 
and our disgust at the wanton debase- 
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ment and degradation of a mind so 
eminently gifted as that of his asso- 
ciate. Amongst the qualifications 
which Kean possessed for that profes- 
sion which fate as well as inclination 
seems to have marked out for his pur- 
suit, he was endowed by nature with 
an exquisite taste for music, an excel- 
lent ear, a melodious voice in the lower 
tones,and a falsetto of uncommon sweet- 
ness. These qualities, whilst they re- 
commended him to the notice and 
favour of musical men in the theatre, 
inclined him to their society, wherever 
it was to be met with, or however en- 
joyed. He admired their skill; he 
profited by their instructions, or their 
hints; and they felt pleased in imparting 
some knowledge of that skill to so apt 
a scholar. Of those to whom the way- 
wardness of his fortune seems to have 
particularly attached him, there was one 
man of great, of surpassing genius, but 
whose inveterate habits of dissipation 
rendered those talents a curse to him. 
This was Denman. What Morland 
was amongst painters, and Dermody 
amongst poets, that was Denman 
amongst musicians :—admired for his 
genius, but despised for its abuse. 
One morning, as Kean was wandering 
through the suburbs, on the Surrey 
side of the water, in passing by one of 
those low public-houses, the scene of 
Denman’s repeated debaucheries, he 
observed his unfortunate instructor 
stretched at full length on a form in 
front of the ‘“tap-room,” where it 
seems he had lain for the greater part 
of the preceding night—having been 
turned out of doors by ‘mine host” 
when in a state of riotous intoxication. 
As Kean approached him, he seemed 
just rousing himself from his stupor— 
whilst the mechanical movement of his 
fingers on the side of the form, as if 
sporting over the keys of an instru- 
ment, indicated that he was engaged 
in some effort of musical composition. 
He was so. Having ascertained that 
Kean had a few pence in his pocket, 
he despatched him to purchase a sheet 
of paper ; then; borrowing from “ Bon- 
niface’”’ a pen, ink, and “ruler,” he 
presently converted the “ pure and un- 
spotted page” into music paper; and 
down he sat on the bench that, he said, 
“served him for bed and board,” and 
committed to paper the composition 
with which it was evident his mind 
had been occupied in a state of seem- 
ing insensibility. 
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“ And what was that composition ?” 
may now very naturally be inquired. 
“Some ribald rhapsody, doubtless ; or 
Bacchanalian chant; some maudlin 
melody of moody mirth and melan- 
choly ;—some wild, fantastic, and un- 
meaning jargon of ‘ sweet sounds ;’— 
some reel, or roundelay ;—a strathspey, 
ora song?” Neither the one nor the 
other,—nor any of all these. Strange 
as it may seem, the drunkard, in rous- 
ing himself from the lethargy of the 
past night’s debauch, had actually 
turned his thoughts—distracted and 
confused as they were—to prayer ; and 
as he lay ’twixt sleeping and waking, 
fad chanted The Lord’s Prayer, uw- 
til, as if inspired by the sublimity of 
the subject, he had composed an ac- 
companiment to the words of that 
divine supplication for grace and bless- 
edness, which though too little known, 
might well be classed with the most 
eloquent and affecting passages of 
sacred music. When he had com- 
pleted the transcript, and qualified his 
thirst with a copious draught of his 
favourite beverage, Denman requested 
Kean to take the composition to some 
music-shop, and try what he could 
obtain for it. Kean, proud of the 
mission, made his way to Wil- 
liams’s, in Paternoster Row, a musical 
establishment of some eminence in 
that day; but, on presenting the scroll, 
the unseemly sight of the paper, blur- 
red and blotched with ink and drink, 
had nearly decided its fate in a manner 
little proportioned to its deserts. A 
second glance, however, convinced the 
professor that it possessed intrinsic ex- 
cellence; and after playing it over 
once or twice, he purchased the copy 
and copyright for the sum of one 
guinea! With this treasure, which far 
exceeded his own anticipations, Kean 
—who had no notion of its actual 
value, but would have been well con- 
tent to have carried back one-fourth of 
the amount, which was all that he sup- 
posed Denman calculated upon to 
meet the present and pressing exi- 
gency—returned to the bemused musi- 
cian, who seems to have prized his 
own talent only as the means of ad- 
ministering to his confirmed habits of 
dissipation. 

As an equestrian, it is certain that 
Kean was distinguished by the bold- 
ness, even more than by the grace, of 
his “ surprising acts of horsemanship !” 
And so reckless was he of danger,— as 
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indeed he has shewn himself in every 
situation throughout his whole career, 
—so confident of his own strength and 
agility, and so determinedly eager to 
carry off the palm of superiority in 
every trial of skill, that on one occasion, 
whilst exhibiting some extraordinary 
exploit in “ the Circus” at Bristol, he 
lost his equipoise, and, falling on the 
sharp boards that formed “ the Ring,” 
fractured both legs. The consequences 
of the accident were always after dis- 
cernible. But no misfortune could 
damp his ardour in the pursuit of that 
profession which he seems to have em- 
braced and followed with a passionate, 
a devoted enthusiasm, that adversity 
could not quell, nor suffering or pri- 
vation subdue. Through all his trials 
—in every vicissitude, his predilection 
for Shakespeare and the regular Drama 
abated not one jot; but, on the con- 
trary, he seems to have inspired even 
his Bartlemy brethren of the booth 
with some portion of his better taste 
and feeling ; and though to-day neces- 
sity forced him to ape the comical 
buffooneries of Mister Merryman, to- 
morrow he might hope to wipe off the 
humiliation in the glory of representing 
some portion at least of his favourite 
Richard, Shylock, or Othello. 

We recollect once hearing Davies, 
the former manager of Astley’s Amphi- 
theatre, describe the occasion upon 
which he first saw Kean; and as the 
circumstances cannot be more impress- 
ively related than in his own graphic 
detail, we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing his words from our note- 
book :— 

‘“‘ T was passing down Great Surrey 
Street one morning, when, just as I 
comed to the place where the Riding 
House now stands, at the corner of the 
’Syleum, or Mag-dallen, as they calls 
it, [ seed Master Saunders a-packing 
up his traps. His booth, you see, had 
been there standing for some three or 
four days, or thereabouts ; and on the 
boards in front of the painting—the 
prossennem, as the painters says,— I 
seed a slim young chap, with the marks 
of the paint—and bad paint it was, 
for all the world like the raddle on the 
jaw of a sheep —still on his face, and 
a-tying up some of the canvass wot the 
wonderfulls’t carakters and curosties of 
that ’ere exhibition was painted upon. 
And so, when I had shook hands with 
Master Saunders, and all that ’ere, he 
turns him right round to the young 
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chap wot had just throwed a summer- 
set behind his back, and says, says he, 
‘ I say, you bloody Mister King Dick, 
if you don’t mind wot you're arter, 
and pack up that ’ere wan pretty tight 
and nimble, we shan’t be off afore to- 
morrow, so we shan’t; and so, you 
mind your eye, my lad.’ That ’ere 
‘ bloody Mister King Dick,’ as Master 
Saunders called him, was young Kean, 
wot’s now your great Mister Kean.” 
From this way of life-—this state of 
regularly irregular “ vagabondising,” 
he was soon afterwards removed, by 
the ever-anxious care of his “ aunt,” 
as he always gratefully termed Miss 
Tidswell. She at length succeeded in 
convincing him that the booth and 
the ring were alike incompatible with 
the successful pursuit of the Drama}; 
and not only pointed out to him the 
danger of the course he was pursuing, 
but aroused his ambition to the attain- 
ment of higher objects ; and, by procur- 
ing him an engagement in some small 
theatre in Yorkshire, an opportunity 
was afforded of giving scope to his 
abilities. He was still a mere boy; 
and yet he acquitted himself in many 
leading characters of tragedy with con- 
siderable success, and in such a way as 
to give promise of becoming even- 
tually, if not a very great, at least a 
very clever, actor. After some little 
time, a circumstance occurred which 
may be said to have given him the first 
prospect of distinction. He was en- 
gaged to perform at Windsor; aud, by 
the talent he manifested, attracted the 
notice of Dr. Drury, who was so 
pleased by his style of declamation, 
and struck by the indications he gave 
of strong original genius, that he deter= 
mined on giving him the advantages of 
a classical education, and he accord- 
ingly placed him at Eton. The regular 
system of a public school, or indeed 
the formal restraint of any school, was 
as irksome to Kean in these days of 
his advance to manhood as it had been 
in his infancy or early boyhood ; and 
though he submitted with all possible 
grace to the fagging and discipline of 
Eton for two years, it can scarcely be 
supposed that the utter independence 
which he fancied the life of an actor 
bestowed, had not greater attractions 
for a young mind so ardently attached 
to that profession. These attractions 
were no longer to be resisted. Tlie 
college was abandoned for the theatre 
—the study for the stage— themes for 
3D 
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tragedies —classics for comedies—and 
the cap and gown for the “ forest of 
feathers” and the tinselled tunic. He 
was now fairly thrown on his own re- 
sources ; but he had yet many years of 
severe probation to pass through, after 
he had thus, as ene of his biographers 
observes, * launched finally into all 
the wild and adventurous vicissitudes 
of a strolling actor's life.” Following 
the same authority, we may state that, 
* changing from company to company, 
he now traversed nearly the whole of 
the kingdom ; and his ardent mind and 
good spirits seem to have borne him 
lightly and manfully through many of 
those scenes of distress and difficulty, 
mortification and despondency, to which 
such a life is exposed.” What the in- 
fatuation may be that binds men of 
talent, feeling, and even of spirit, to 
“* such a life,” we pretend not to deter- 
mine; but the charm must be strong 
indeed, and the attraction powerful 
beyond our conception, that can attach 
such men to a course of existence sur- 
rounded on every side by difficulties,— 
and, in that stage of initiation and pro- 
bation through which almost all who 
have ever yet attained to eminence 
seem to have been alike doomed to 
pass,— denied the sympathy and re- 
spect which in any other sphere their 
talents might, nay must, bave com- 
manded. Some notion of the vicissi- 
tudes to which the followers of Thespis 
are but too often subjected may be 
formed from the fact we are now about 
to record, just as we have heard it 
from the lips of Edmund Kean him- 
self. 

At the time of which we are now 
writing, there was scarcely a village in 
the immediate vicinity of London, or 
indeed within twenty miles of the me- 
tropolis, that could not boast of thea- 
trical representations of its own, at 
some period or other of the year. Kean 
became a member ofone of the corps of 
this arrondissement ; and, as the success 
of their exhibitions was too precarious 
to justify any manager in undertaking 
the serious responsibility of stipulating 
for the payment of regular salaries on 
these “‘ circuits,” the company formed 
what was then styled “a common- 
wealth” (which too often proved a state 
of common-poverty),— dividing the 
spoils at the end of every week, but 
suffering the manager to appropriate 
certain additional shares to his own 
proper use, in consideration of his de- 
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fraying the rent, supplying the ward- 
robe, rushlights, and incidental charges, 
In the corps to which Kean was 
attached, the weekly receipts of the in- 
dividual performers amounted on an 
average to the immense sum of three 
shillings and sixpence!! out of which 
the actor had only to find himself in 
bed, board, washing, clothing, — in 
short, in all the necessaries of life, and 
almost all the tawdry trappings of the 
stage ; and yet, as a proof of the extra- 
ordinary infatuation which such a life 
possesses for its followers, we have re- 
peatedly heard Kean declare, even in 
the zenith of his success, that he was a 
happier man in those days, when he 
received but three shillings and sixpence 
weekly, as the reward of his perform- 
ances, night after night, in tragedy, 
comedy, farce, pantomime, and song, 
than at the head of his profession, and 
in the receipt of thousands. 

But to resume. The pretty town of 
Croydon was the head-quarters of the 
“ commonwealth,” the members of 
which found themselves, in the middle 
of Passion Week, pennyless, provision- 
less, and pitiless. Kean and the chum, 
or, in his own phrase, “ the pal,” who 
clubbed his mite with him, were now 
in absolute destitution. Money they 
had none—credit they had none; and, 
as a melancholy consequence, food they 
had none. For two days they had not 
tasted food ; their drink was water from 
the running stream. A third day dawn- 
ed upon them in their misery. Their 
hunger became almost insupportable. 
At length, as a dernier ressort, Kean 
resolved to sally forth, and try whether 
food could not be had “ for love,” 
since “‘ for money” it was clear they 
could not have it. At some distance 
from their lodging there was a butcher’s 
shop, in which the blooming daughter 
of the butcher sometimes officiated. 
Kean, whose heart was ever suscep- 
tible of the tender passion, had often- 
times admired the buxom girl, and as 
that elderly gentleman, George Colman 
the Younger, says somewhere, had 
“ cast his sheep’s eyes at her,” and, 
it may be, had even gone so far as to 
“ whisper soft nothings in her credulous 
ear.” Thitherward he now bent his 
steps. He reached the shop ; beheld his 
charmer sentimentally leaning her cheek 
upon her red right hand, whilst her 
elbow was supported by a rump of beef! 
The moment, the maiden, and the mood, 
seemed alike auspicious to his suit; 
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but just as he approached, the butcher, 
who had once or twice before had his 
paternal solicitude and suspicions ex- 
cited by the too marked attention which 
Kean seemed to pay to his “ fair 
daughter,” stalked to the door, looking 
as black as thunder. Kean affected to 
whistle, and passed the shop, appa- 
rently regardless of beef, the butcher, 
or his daughter. The father went his 
ways; and Kean, in due time, re- 
turned to the charge. In five words 
he told his tale, asked for provender 
and credit, and obtained both,—first 
signing and sealing his “I O U” 
upon her pouting lips. A pound of 
prime steaks was cut from the very 
rump of beef on which her arm had 
rested. But how to get them conveyed 
home? There was no messenger to 
send ; and if there had been, the cir- 
cumstances of the bargain and the 
credit must thus be exposed to the 
unfeeling and incredulous butcher, 
whose faith in such customers was not 
“ even as a grain of mustard-seed.” 
Love and hunger are never at a loss 
for expedients. The fair one fastened 
the beefsteaks on a skewer, and our 
hero, thrusting them under his coat, 
returned homewards, plodding slowly 
along, as if in deep meditation, with 
his hands behind his back, but with 
an unconscious air of triumph, which 
the success of his enterprise might well 
inspire. He reached the door, rapped, 
and his foot was on the threshold-—but, 
at the very instant when he thought his 
prize secure, the butcher’s favourite bull- 
dog, that had slunk unseen and un- 
heeded behind him, step by step, 
snatched beefsteaks, skewer and all, 
from his grasp, and ran off as fast as 
legs could carry such a brute. Pursuit 
could only end in exposure; and Kean 
was about to resign himself to all the 
horrors of hunger, thus aggravated by 
his disappointment, when the means 
of relief, as welcome as they were un- 
expected, presented themselves in the 
arrival ofa parcel from his aunt. In 
this parcel he found a supply of clothes 
and linen, of which, thanks to her con- 
stant care, he stood little in need; 
whilst he and his “ fidus Achates ” 
were in woful want of supplies of a 
more substantial, though less enduring, 
kind. For better security, “‘ my aunt’s 
parcel was consigned to the charge of 
‘my uncle,’” were Kean’s words. 

In this same town of Croydon it was, 
that, some twelve months afterwards, 
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Kean, by one of the happiest retorts on 
theatrical record, evinced the conscious- 
ness of his own mental power, and tri- 
umphantly repelled the*ignorant and in- 
vidious attack of “the cant ofcriticism.” 
He was announced for Alexander the 
Great, and the triumphal car in which 
the hero was drawn in mimic pro- 
cession had just reached the centre of 
the stage, when, as it passed in “ slow 
and solemn state” by the foot-lights, 
some supercilious coxcomb in the 
stage-box exclaimed with a _ sneer, 
* Alexander the Great / Alexander the 
Little!’ Kean, with admirable presence 
of mind, turned his head deliberately 
round, without altering his position, 
and fixing his eyes with a look of 
ineffable scorn upon the self-sufficient 
sneerer, replied, “ Yes! but with a 
great soul! !” The spirit of the actor 
roused the audience to a just sense of 
the insult that had so unworthily been 
offered to him, and whilst they ap- 
plauded the promptitude and manliness 
of the retort, his mortified assailant 
slunk away from the scene of his 
triumph. 

Notwithstanding all the grievous 
hardships he encountered, Kean never 
seems to have lost sight of the great 
business he had in hand; but to have 
applied himself — how, when, or 
where, it matters not —to the intense 
study of his favourite Shakespeare. He 
also acquired with singular avidity 
every accomplishment that he was then 
taught to consider, if not absolutely 
indispensable, at least essential in no 
ordinary degree, to the attainment of 
histrionic eminence. With the pro- 
fessors of all such accomplishments he 
lost no opportunity of ingratiating him- 
self; and thus he acquired from Den- 
man, as we have shewn, a knowledge 
of music ; by D’Egville he was so far 
initiated in the mysteries of dancing, 
as to be enabled to combine in himself 
the duties of ballet-master with those 
of the sock and buskin; Angelo ren- 
dered him “ cunning of fence ;”’ and 
Charles Incledon, for whom he ever 
cherished the warmest regard, imparted 
to him all the skill that he himself pos- 
sessed as a vocalist. The very perse- 
verance manifested in the pursuit of 
these acquirements indicates the con- 
scious power of a mind endowed with 
qualities of the highest order. Of his 
early skill as a fencer, one anecdote 
must be recorded, as marking not only 
his quickness of eye and dexterity of 
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hand, but also his firmness, intrepidity, 
and self-command. He was one day, 
when quite a stripling, opposed in the 
academy to a black man, who was 
celebrated for the rapidity of his passes 
and the certainty of his hits. Kean, 
however, baffled all his attempts to 
evade or beat down his guard ; but, 
on the contrary, had the mastery in 
several passes; which so enraged his 
opponent, that in a sudden paroxysm 
of wrath, he struck his foil on the 
ground so as to break off the button, 
determined, by a sudden and desperate 
assault, to inflict summary vengeance 
upon his conqueror. Kean perceived the 
movement, and at once saw his danger ; 
but with perfect composure awaited 
the attack, and disarming his assailant, 
he caught the foil as it sprung from his 
hand ; then presenting it to his treacher- 
ous antagonist, “ unbated ” as it was, 
he bid him “ keep his own secret,” 
and turning upon his heel, left the 
academy. This circumstance he never 
mentioned till many years afterwards, 
when the death of his opponent, whose 
name he even then concealed, removed 
all scruple as to the disclosure of the 
fact itself. 

From Croydon we must now trace 
him to Birmingham, where his then 
proudest hope was gratified by enact- 
ing Hamlet—to the study of which he 
had quietly devoted many years; and 
indeed it was during the same period 
of most painful probation, that his 
memory became so thoroughly and per- 
fectly embued with not merely the let- 
ter, but the spirit, of Shylock, Richard, 
Lear, and Othello, that when his men- 
tal powers relaxed, and all his other 
performances were partially oblite- 
rated from “ the tablet of his brain,” 
these characters still retained their hold 
upon his faculties. His “ study,” as it 
is technically termed by actors, was 
always slow,—a fact which would in 
itself have been a bar to any other 
man; but with him it only served to 
develop all the hidden beauties of the 
character, from the process by which 
alone he could succeed in “ engraft- 
mg” the language of the poet upon his 
own mind. At Birmingham, then, 
he enacted “the royal Dane” with 
so much success, as to occasion the 
frequent repetition of the tragedy 
during his engagement, at the close 
of which he proceeded to Scotland, 
where he became the leading member 
of Moss’s company. From Scotland, 
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Kean passed over to Belfast, where 
Mr. Atkins then wielded the theatrical 
truncheon ; and there, soon after his 
arrival, he was called upon, with the 
brief notice of two days, to study 
Osmyn, in The Mourning Bride—the 
tragedy in which Mrs. Siddons pro- 
posed commencing an engagement of 
three nights. In vain did he confess 
his utter inability to render himself 
master of the words, much less to enter 
into any delineation whatever of the 
character ; in vain did he remonstrate 
against the cruelty to him, and the in- 
justice to such an actress, of thus for- 
cing upon him a task to which, at such 
a notice, he was utterly incompetent. 
The manager, like Major Molasses, 
“was resolute, and would not be 
ruled.” Kean had engaged to play 
the first tragedy business ; and play it 
he must. The bewildered actor had 
previously engaged to dine on the 
Sunday with a young friend of his, 
who was then on board a sloop of war, 
lying in Carrickfergus Bay ; and thither 
he proceeded late on Friday night, de- 
termined to remain on board till the 
dreaded hour. On Monday afternoon 
he returned to Belfast, nearly perfect, 
as he hoped, in the words at least ;— 
but the moment he beheld the “ Queen 
of Tragedy”—the moment the plaudits 
of the audience broke upon his ears as 
they hailed the entrée of the matchless 
Siddons—the moment he stood upon 
the stage, he felt as if all his powers 
were paralysed; his memory forsook 
him; and having delivered the two 
first lines allotted to him to speak, his 
tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
—he was bewildered—his brain a 
chaos—and he spoke “ an infinite deal 
of nothing,” but not one word of what 
the author had set down for him. At 
length, to appease the rising indigna- 
tion of the house, he came forward— 
explained all the circumstances, and 
removed the blame from his own 
shoulders to those of manager Atkins. 
Venice Preserved was the next play in 
which Mrs. Siddons was to appear; 
and prior to rehearsal on the following 
morning, she inquired who was to re- 
present Jaffier? Atkins informed her 
that “ Mr. Kean was the Jaffier.” 
“What! Mr. Atkins,” replied she, 
“surely not that horrid littke man who 
destroyed the tragedy last night?” 
Mr. Atkins then explained, and took, 
as he was bound to do, the failure of 
that attempt entirely upon himself; 
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but he assured her that Kean was not 
only perfect in Jaffier, but would, he 
was convinced, play the part extremely 
well—and so it proved ; for at the fall 
of the curtain she complimented the 
young actor on the talent and feeling 
he displayed; and even gratified the 
manager by predicting the future suc- 
cess of “the horrid little man.” Her 
engagement clesed with the perform- 
ance of Douglas-—in which she, of 
course, was the unrivalled Lady Ran- 
dolph,and Kean sustained “the bloom- 
ing Norval” to her entire satisfaction. 
And so they parted; never again “ to 
meet on trophied stage.” Our hero 
soon afterwards returned to Scotland, 
where he had the proud satisfaction of 
enacting Hamlet for several nights in 
succession —and subsequently acquir- 
ed much favour as Octavian. But a 
new scene of promised triumph— 
though, as it proved, of bitter trial— 
awaited him. Whilst flushed with 
his temporary success, he received a 
letter from his aunt, announcing to 
him that she had succeeded in pro- 
curing him an engagement at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and requiring his im- 
mediate presence in J.ondon, as the 
season was about to commence. He 
lost no time in obeying this summons ; 
which he looked upon as the result of 
his northern exploits; and, confirmed 
in this notion by observing the play 
of The Mountaineers placarded as the 
opening performance at the Haymar- 
ket, he paused in joyous anticipation 
of seeing his own name announced as 
Octavian—the fame of his representa- 
tion of that character in Edinburgh, 
having, he flattered himself, reached 
the metropolitan managers. But who 
shall describe his disappointment and 
mortification, when he discovered that 
Mr. Rae was to enact the hero of the 
piece, whilst, nearly at the fag-end of 
the dramatis persone, he read — 


‘“Ganem . . . by Mr. Keay, 
(His first appearance at this theatre.)” 


This was, indeed, a blow that might 
have overwhelmed men of more philo- 
sophy than poor Kean possessed ; but 
the same stern necessity that seemed 
from infancy to have controlled his 
destiny, reconciled him even to what 


he now deemed “the unkindest cut of 


all!” Humbled and chagrined as he 
was, he nevertheless did his duty to 
the manager and to the public. He 
did more: he retrieved the unmerited 
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degradation of the position in which he 
had been so unexpectedly placed, and 
by the touching delivery of some half- 
dozen words uttered in the act of kneel- 
ing to Bulcazim Muley, he aroused 
the sympathies of the whole house, 
who rewarded the unlooked-for burst 
of energy and feeling by three distinct 
rounds of applause. Finding, how- 
ever, that no advantageous opening 
could be made for him without inter- 
fering with the engagements and in- 
terests of others, he determined to. pre- 
sent himself to John Philip Kemble,— 
to whom some friend of his in Scot- 
land had given him a letter not merely 
of introduction, but of such recommen- 
dation as his talents justified. He had 
no difficulty in obtaining access to the 
stage of Covent Garden,—behind the 
scenes, at least,—and there did he sta- 
tion himself for upwards of half an 
hour, waiting till the great man should 
be at leisure to give him an audience. 
Kemble was about to perform Penrud- 
dock that evening; and though it was 
then so early as that the usual prepara- 
tions for the admission of the audience 
had not yet begun, there, in the centre 
of the stage, sat “ Black Jack,” ab- 
sorbed hich no 
one ventured to pi At length he 
roused himself from his seeming reve- 
rie, and having given some orders to 
the mechanists, it was announced to 
him that a gentleman who had a letter 
for him, was then waiting to see him, 
and Kean was ushered into the pre- 
seuce, and presented his credentials in 
due form. But his reception was so 
chilling, so repulsive —so little like 
what he expected, that though he had 
previously resolved upon abandoning 
his Haymarket engagement, and ac- 
cepting whatever terms Mr. Kemble 
might proffer him, he retired from the 
interview determined to endure any 
mortification to which he might be ex- 
posed elsewhere, rather than subject 
himself to the managerial authority of 
the great Jobn Philip. But painful 
and humiliating, in some sense, as the 
failure of his friend’s good offices 
proved, it had at least the effect of 
stimulating his energies in the un- 
daunted pursuit of that course to which 
his genius impelled him ;, and soon 
was the frigid hauteur of the dramatic 
dictator forgotten in the resolve to 
contest with him at some future day 
the supremacy which he had so long 
asserted over the taste and feelings of 
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the play-going public. Having pa- 
tiently fagged through the summer 
season at the Haymarket, Kean next 
became a member of Mr. Watson’s 
company, whose “circuit” then ex- 
tended through the counties of Glou- 
cester, Worcester, Hereford, &c. Du- 
ring their sojourn at Cheltenham, 
Kean, who was the principal tragedian, 
and though well versed in Shakespeare, 
was as little versed in the ways of the 
world as a: school-boy, imagined that 
a prudent matrimonial speculation 
would, by securing personal independ- 
ence, facilitate his access to the goal 
of all his ambition; and whilst his 
mind was busy in these calculations, it 
occurred to him, that such a prize was 
now within his reach. 

In Miss Chambers—who then played 
the heroines as an experiment of her 
qualification for the arduous profession 
of the stage —he fancied he saw the 
realisation of all his newly-wakened 
hopes. He saw that she had discrimi- 
nation, for she admired his acting; and 
he persuaded himself that with such an 
education as she evidently possessed, 
and with the apparent independence of 
the profession in which she and her 
sister lived, that a union with such a 
woman must place him above the reach 
of those pecuniary difficulties with 
which he had hitherto had to contend, 
and open for him a way to fame and 
fortune. It is due to the lady, how- 
ever, to state, that she not only was no 
party whatever to the self-delusion un- 
der which he laboured, but that she 
was utterly unconscious that with the 
avowed admiration of those mental 
qualities and personal attractions which 
he ascribed to her, any feeling so sor- 
did as that of pecuniary advantage was 
mingled. The deception (if deception 
it could be called) was all his own ; — 
not so the suffering by which it was 
succeeded : its bitter fruits were more 
than shared by her. He deceived him- 
self in the anticipation of acquiring, 
with a prudent wife, that wealth which 
existed only in his own imagination ; 
and both were deceived in the antici- 
pation of that domestic happiness 
which nothing but the pure, unmin- 
gled, and disinterested impulse of 
affection can sccure. Thus far we 
have thought it right to advert to the 
circumstances attending a marriage, 
which, though it might have proved 
the source of every earthly comfort to 
both, brought with it nothing but dis- 
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appointment and enduring wretched- 
ness. Kean was little more than 
twenty years of age when he became a 
husband; and as he was soon con- 
vinced that, as far as money was con- 
cerned, instead of realising the golden 
dream in which he indulged, he had 
but entailed upon himself the addi- 
tional expenses of an establishment 
befitting a married man, he discovered 
that, so far from expediting his attain- 
ment of the great objects he had in 
view, he had only added to the obsta- 
cles which before appeared but too 
formidable in themselves. Dissatisfied 
with himself, he was still conscious 
that he could blame none but himself; 
yet he wanted that reflection which 
can only be found in a mind very 
differently attempered and regulated 
from his, to point out to him the in- 
justice of visiting his own error upon 
the head of another, and the impolicy 
of rendering his disappointment still 
more bitter and more disastrous by 
seeking for that solace in dissolute and 
dissipated society which the good 
sense and devoted affection of his wife 
might have secured to him at home. 
And yet it ought rather, perhaps, to 
excite our pity than our censure, to 
see such a man—so young, so inex- 
perienced, so long buffeted about the 
world, exposed to so many vicissi- 
tudes, and so utterly unaccustomed to 
the slightest restraint upon his conduct 
or his actions, unable to appreciate 
that domestic enjoyment which was so 
little in unison with all the erratic 
habits and predilections of his youth- 
ful years — now forsaking his newly- 
established home, and launching out 
into those intemperate excesses which 
are the actor's too easily besetting sin. 

Soon atterwards an incident occurred 
which, as refuting one of the errors of 
hypercriticism, and evincing the actor’s 
close observance of nature in every 
scene where the human frame was 
agitated by conflicting passions, is 
worthy of notice. Kean one day 
accompanied a brother actor, named 
Giles, on a fishing excursion in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Stroud, 
some dozen miles from Cheltenham. 
They had, it seems, unintentionally 
trespassed on the grounds of a farmer, 
who was of a churlish, quarrelsome 
disposition; and, happening to en- 
counter them as they crossed a ditch, 
he began to abuse them in the coarsest 
terms. Giles, in the hope of mode- 
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rating his warmth of temper, apolo- 
gised to him, assured him they were 
quite unconscious of having done 
wrong, and added, that as they were 
strangers in the neighbourhood, being 
members of the company of players, 
he trusted they might be excused. On 
hearing that they were “ player-folk,” 
the insolence of the farmer became un- 
bounded ; he even threatened to have 
“the vagabonds put in the stocks.” 
Giles, though one of the best-tempered 
fellows in the world, unable any longer 
to endure such unprovoked and scur- 
rilous abuse, struck the farmer, and, 
instantly stripping off his coat and 
waiscoat, charged Kean not to inter- 
fere, as the quarrel was entirely his, 
and he was the more equal match for 
the ruffian, and, moreover, the person 
directly abused. Kean was thus com- 
pelled, though sorely against his in- 
clination, to remain a passive spectator 
of the fight, which the muscular prowess 
of the farmer soon decided, by beating 
Giles to a stand-still. But though 
physically overpowered, his spirit was 
unsubdued ; and in the paroxysm of 
defeated wrath, which convulsed his 
whole frame and seemed all but suffo- 
cating him, he dragged open his shirt- 
collar, and tore it almost to ribands. 
This incident was not lost upon Kean, 
who was at that time studying Sir 
Giles Overreach ; and in the terrific 
struggle of the last scene, when all his 
energies are paralysed by passion, he 
profited by the observance of nature in 
a similar trial, by adopting the phren- 
sied action of Giles in the most appal- 
ling coup de thédtre that the modern 
stage has witnessed. And yet, strange 
as it may seem, to this very incident 
some of his critics have objected, as 
being strained and unnatural ; although, 
as we have shewn, it was suggested by 
nature. 

At the close of his second season in 
that district, Kean left the Gloucester- 
shire circuit to join the Swansea com- 
pany, of which Mr. Cherry— one of 
the cleverest comedians and one of the 
worthiest men that ever trod the stage 
—was then the manager. Our trage- 
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dian had now the additional stimulus 
to the display of his versatile talents, 
which the expenses of a domestic esta- 
blishment — considerations which had 
never before entered his contemplation 
—entailed upon him. He was a hus- 
band anid a father; but even the rela- 
tive duties of these ties have failed, in 
the instance of men very differeutly 
constituted and as differently circum- 
stanced, to effect that reform which 
can alone secure domestic comfort, 
peace, and happiness. 

We are not the apologists for the 
errors of any man; but still less are 
we disposed to single out from the 
wide range of dissolute-husbands and 
inconsiderate fathers, a man whese 
early years had been past in the un- 
controlled pursuit of his own way- 
ward moods,—and who had neither 
the rigid discipline of education, nor 
the influence of domestic example, to 
restrain or guide him in his path. 

With Cherry, who was then at the 
head of as excellent and efficient a 
company as we have ever seen in the 
English provinces, Kean went to 
Waterford, where full scope was given 
to the display of those talents which 
no man knew better how to appreciate 
than his new manager. As one proof 
of the éclat that attended the display 
of his genius in Waterford, we may 
state the fact, that so powerful was the 
impression produced by his personation 
of Reuben Glenroy, in the comedy of 
Town and Country, as to induce the 
members of the Kilkenny Amateur 
Society to visit the wrbs intacta for the 
express purpose of witnessing the re- 
petition of the performance, which they 
patronised ;—and be it remembered, 
that Reuben Glenroy, though written 
expressly for John Philip Kemble, and 
originally played by him, was amongst 
the almost forgotten myriads of charac- 
ters, when Kean thus restored it to 
light and life. His next triumph was 
as Luke,* in Riches, or the Wife and 
Brother ; and of its effect, personal 
observation enables us to speak. The 
soliloquy in the last act, where the 
crafty spoiler revels till he grows wild 


* In the second year of his London triumph, an elderly lady, whose sympathy 
had been excited by his folorn condition in boyhood, but who had lost sight of him 
in his wanderings till his sudden starting into fame astonished the world, was in- 
duced, on renewing their acquaintance, to pay a visit of some days to him and Mrs. 


Kean, at their residence in Clarges Street. 


She made no secret of her intention to 


evince the interest she felt in his welfare, by a considerable bequest in her will ; but, 
on accompanying Mrs. K, to the theatre to see him perform Luke, she was so appalled 
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in the contemplation of his ill-acquired 
piles of wealth and treasure, was one 
of the most powerful efforts of art that 
we had then ever witnessed ; and the 
sensation it excited in the audience was 
almost electric: they expected no 
such burst of talent, — they were taken 
completely by surprise; but they ac- 
knowledged the mastery of genius in 
simultaneous and long-protracted thun- 
ders of applause. 

In Richard, in Octavian, Shylock, 
and many other characters of as varied 
attributes, Kean was not less eminently 
successful ; and it was admitted, by all 
who had the slightest pretensions to 
critical acumen, that, had his personal 
and physical equalled his mental quali- 
fications, such a man had then had but 
few rivals near the tragic throne. By a 
coincidence to which the modern an- 
nals of the stage can furnish no paral- 
lel, it happened that James Sheridan 
Knowles was, at that very time, a 
member of Cherry’s company ; and at 
Waterford he produced, for his own 
benefit, his first acted drama. It was 
a musical piece, entitled Leo, or the 
Gipsy, abounding with passages of 
pure poetry, and with descriptions and 
imagery worthy of the author of the 
Hunchback. Kean played the hero, 
and with much applause. But to 
render the coincidence to which we 
have adverted still more extraordinary, 
in that same season, and a few nights 
after Knowles’s successful essay, Kean, 
too, added the character of a dramatist 
to that of a tragedian, by producing 
a melodrame, of which the dialogue, 
songs, and music, were of his own 
composition. The title of this melo- 
drame has escaped us; but it was very 
effective. A short time after its per- 
formance, the author, in order to gratify 
his aunt, Miss Tidswell, wrapped the 
manuscript in a large envelope, and 
despatched it through the post-office to 
her address in London. The postage, 
however, amounting to nearly three 
pounds, she declined purchasing such 
an unanticipated gratification at so 
dear a rate, and it was returned to the 
dead-letter office, where it was doubt- 
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less committed to the flames. Though 
he had, as occasion required, dis- 
ported, during the season, as first 
tragedian, low comedian, principal 
vocalist, ballet-master, comic singer, 
and harlequin, the most singular effort 
of his eccentricity was reserved for the 
evening announced as the benefit of 
Mrs. Kean, who appeared as Elwina, 
in the tragedy of Percy, Kean himself 
enacting Douglas, which he followed by 
singing a comic song, between the play 
and farce, and closed the evening's 
entertainment as Champanzee, the 
monkey, in Perouse / 

From Waterford, the company pro- 
ceeded to Clonmel, whither we shall 
follow them merely to notice an incident 
which still further illustrates Kean’s 
observance of nature in every situation. 
He was engaged one day in giving 
instructions in fencing to a young 
officer stationed in that town, when the 
handle of the foil that the latter used 
becoming loose, he snatched up a 
small sword that lay on the table, and 
continued to practice, till, by some ac- 
cident or other, he hit Kean on the 
breast with such force as to inflict an 
alarming wound; the blood gushed 
forth, and Kean fell insensible on his 
back, as if he had been mortally hurt. 
Thus practically convinced of the effect 
of a stab in that part of the frame, he 
was thereby taught the natural position 
in which Othello should fall, and 
which, although as in the instance of 
Sir Giles, it at first seemed ungraceful 
to the fastidious, he ever afterwards 
adopted. During this visit to Ireland, 
Kean proffered his services to the 
patentee of the Dublin theatre, Mr. 
Jones ; requiring for the exercise of 
his talents as tragedian and maitre de 
ballet, the trifling remuneration of three 
pounds per week ; yet, strange to say, 
that offer was not accepted. Little did 
the prodigal patentee imagine, that in 
less than four years afterwards he 
should himself be the first to proffer 
carte blanche to the tragedian, as a star 
of the first magnitude, whose humble 
proposition he did not then think worth 
his notice! 








by the cold-blooded villany of the character, that, attributing the skill of the actor 
to the inherent possession of the fiend-like attributes he so consummately embodied, 


her regard was turned into suspicion and distrust. 


She left London the next day, and 


dying soon afterwards, it appeared that she had even altered the testamentary dis- 
position of her property, which had once been made in his favour, and bequeathed 
the sum originally destined for him to a distant relative, of whom she knew nothing 


but by name. 
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From Waterford we may next trace 
Kean to Weymouth and Exeter, where 
he became a great favourite, especially 
amongst the Devonians. At Exeter, 
as the chief test of his ability at that 
time, he played Cato on the night of 
his benefit. The house was crowded, 
and the applause such as none but 
a performance of extraordinary merit 
could elicit or warrant. But enthu- 
siastic as the admiration of the audience 
really was, the success of the attempt 
was fraught with circumstances not 
only of present pride and gratification, 
but of incalculable future advantage to 
Kean. Amongst that audience there 
was no warmer admirer of his assump- 
tion of the Roman father than his old 
and steadfast friend Dr. Drury, whom 
not even his wayward desertion of Eton 
had rendered indifferent to his welfare. 
By that distinguished man such a re- 
presentation was soon afterwards made 
to the committee of Drury Lane Theatre 
as must have commanded their imme- 
diate attention, had they not been so 
encumbered by their previous arrange- 
ments as to have at that time no 
vacancy even for such an actor. 

From Exeter Kean accompanied 
Hughes to Guernsey. And here we 
are bound to controvert the statements 
of all those who have asserted, in 
biographical notices of the tragedian, 
that his reception was ungracious, and 
the treatment he experienced illiberal. 
Indeed, so far was the very reverse of 
all this the fact, that his reception in 
Octavian was all that he himself could 
have desired or anticipated; and no 
actor was ever held in more favour by 
the islanders, as well as by the English 
residents and the military, than he was, 
until his irregularities occasioned gene- 
ral disappointment and disapprobation, 
in consequence of the postponement of 
tragedies in which he was announced 
to appear. But when, even after these 
vexations, he personated Othello— 
though it is true they would not suffer 
the play to proceed until he had made 
the amende honorable—they hailed 
every display of the master-mind with 
enthusiasm, and endeavoured to oblite- 
rate all recollection of their constrained 
severity by the fervour of their acclama- 
tions. Amongst the many by whom 
his talents were highly—and as de- 
servedly as highly—appreciated, was 
Mr. Savory Brock, brother of the gal- 
lant General Brock, who was killed in 
the American war of 1814. At the 
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house of Mr. Brock, Kean was a fre- 
quent guest; and his friend lost no 
opportunity of asserting his claims to 
public favour, and indeed to the high- 
est distinction the drama could confer. 
The gallant and amiable General Sir 
John Doyle, the governor of the island, 
was also one of the ardent admirers of 
his genius, and patronised his last per- 
formance there with a liberality worthy 
of his generous and enlightened spirit. 
But, under the influence of one of 
those eccentric moods to which the very 
susceptibility of genius peculiarly ex- 
poses its possessors, Kean was led at 
this time to indulge a romantic feeling 
in wandering by the sea-shore, and con- 
templating from the rocky eminences 
the manceuvres of smuggling vessels 
making their way to the English coast ; 
and thus he fell in with some men en- 
gaged in the Preventive Service, who 
were stationed on the north of the 
island, and whose “ tales of the sea” 
amused and gratified him so much, 
that, with a spirit disdaining all sym- 
pathy with aristocratic prejudices, but 
flying, in the warmth of its own popular 
predilections, to the opposite extreme, 
it may less be wondered at that he 
should neglect the opportunities that 
were then open to him of cultivating 
an intimacy with members. of a higher 
grade of society, whose admiration of 
his talents he suspected might not be 
wholly untinctured by a desire to exact 
that homage which is to true genius the 
most oppressive and irksome tax upon 
its success or its celebrity. The night 
of his benefit at St. Pierre’s was ren- 
dered attractive, not merely by the 
acknowledged merit of his own per- 
formances, but by the appearance of 
his “ first-born,” Howard, as the infant 
Achilles, in a ballet of action got up for 
the occasion, and entitled, Chiron and 
Achilles, in which Kean himself per- 
sonified Chiron. Howard was then 
about five years old, and as fine, as 
handsome, as intelligent, and as inte- 
resting a boy as ever gladdened the 
heart of a parent. There was a singular 
beauty and expression in every feature 
of his fair face —an intellectual joyous 
ness and spirit in his bright eyes; his 
finely formed head seemed wreathed 
all over with clusters of flaxen ringlets ; 
and his form, which was perfectly sym- 
metrical, was thrown at will, and with- 
out an effort, into the most graceful 
attitudes. Impenetrable indeed must 
the heart have been to the best and 
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most generous impulses of nature, that 
the appearance of such a child, in such 
a situation, could not interest. 

At this critical juncture, Kean was 
beguiled into a vortex of dissipation 
which had nearly proved fatal to his 
professional prospects. His resources 
were quickly exhausted; he was em- 
barrassed by debts that he had then no 
means of liquidating; and, beset by 
difficulties and distress, from which he 
saw but little chance of extricating him- 
self, he plunged from one excess to 
another, to drown the consciousness of 
present misery. He lost his engage- 
ment; and his brother comedians de- 
parted for England, leaving him in 
an almost desperate condition at St. 
Pierre’s. At length the necessities of 
his wife and children restored him to 
himself. He announced an evening’s 
entertainment, somewhat in the style 
of Bannister’s Budget ; and the receipts 
enabled him to make arrangements for 
leaving the island. 

From Guernsey we must follow the 
erratic movements of our hero into 
Somersetshire, where he became again 
“the actor of all work,” under the 
management of Henry Lee. At this 
period, his son Howard was, as we 
have stated, five years old, and his 
second son, Charles, little more than 
three. His finances were almost at 
their lowest ebb; and his prospects 
so gloomily overcast, that, hopeless of 
ever attaining to competence or com- 
fort as the country tragedian, he made 
up his mind to submit rather to the 
fag and druc'gery of a minor theatre in 
London, with some certainty of a re- 
gular stipend, however small, than to 
the precarious employment which his 
provincial engagements afforded him. 
He, accordingly, wrote to Mr. Elliston, 
then manager of the Olympic Pavilion, 
by whom he was engaged as panto- 
mimist, ballet-master, and harlequin, 
at the enormous salary of two guineas 

week ! When this arrangement was 
concluded, he was about to remove 
with Lee’s company from Taunton to 
Dorchester, in the depth of winter; 
and, to add to his distress, his poor 
boy Howard was seized with an illness 
so severe as to render it necessary for 
Mrs. Kean to remain for some days 
after the party, and even then to follow 
them by easy stages. Having drawn 
upon the manager’s treasury in ad- 
vance, to furnish her with supplies, 
poor Kean, accompanied by his son 
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Charles, and two of his fellow-come- 
dians, set out on their journey in a 
return-chaise which was to convey them 
half the distance; but before they had 
proceeded many miles, the chaise broke 
down, and there was he left with his 
child in his arms, and with little more 
money in his pocket than would suffice 
to procure him sustenance on the road. 
Carrying his young boy on his back, 
he plodded on his weary way, through 
all the inclemency of the season, until 
he reached Dorchester, pennyless and 
exhausted. Manager Lee had, how- 
ever, luckily arrived before him; and 
so he speedily levied additional sup- 
plies, recruited his system, and pre- 
pared, as best he could, for the recep- 
tion of his wife and their sick child. 
The campaign commenced ; and Kean, 
with his scanty salary diminished by 
drawbacks for the treasury advances, 
was but little consoled by the applause 
of such an audience as their small tem- 
porary theatre could accommodate, for 
the gathering gloom that now obscured 
the horizon of his hopes ; when, at the 
fall of the curtain after a night of ex- 
cessive fatigue, consequent upon the 
performance of Alexander the Great, 
and the subsequent exhibition of the 
representative of ‘* Macedonia’s mad- 
man” in the motley garb of Harlequin, 
he was surprised by the announcement 
of “ Mr. Arnold,” then acting manager 
of Drury Lane theatre. That gentle- 
man immediately communicated to him 
the purpose of his visit to Dorchester, 
which was, at the instance of the com- 
mittee, to satisfy himself that Dr. Dru- 
ry’s report of Kean’s talents was not 
exaggerated by the partiality of per- 
sonal regard; and, in that case, to 
enter into such arrangements with the 
tragedian as he might consider expe- 
dient. Despite the manifold disadvan- 
tages under which Kean was labouring, 
Mr. Arnold saw quite enough to justify 
him in proposing to him the option cf 
an opening part in London, in the first 
range of the Drama, leaving the terms, 
in the event of his success, open to the 
committee and to the actor; but se- 
curing to him, “ if he should fail,” 
a subsequent appearance as Faucon- 
bridge, with a salary of eleven pounds 
per week, for three years. Kean, hav- 
ing apprised Mr. Arnold of the posi- 
tion in which he stood with respect to 
Elliston, requested that, before any 
thing definitive was agreed upon, the 
acting manager of Old Drury would 
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remain for one night longer in Dor- 
chester, that he might be able to form 
a more certain criterion of his talents 
from his performance of Octavian, which 
had been previously announced. Thus 
far, like his own Richard, he might be 
said to “ sail before the wind ;” — the 
prospect that opened upon his almost 
aching sight was great and glorious, as 
it was unexpected ; but he had much 
of sorrow and of bitterness to encoun- 
ter ere he could reach the goal. In 
two days after this unexpected turn 
in the tide of his affairs, his beloved 
Howard died —just as the certainty of 
being enabled to rescue all from the 
misery in which they had long been 
* steeped to the very lips” was secured 
to him. The trial was a severe one; 
but he had an ordeal still more formid- 
able—inasmuch as it did not depend 
upon the mastery of his own feelings — 
to undergo. He had to make his way 
up to the metropolis in absolute po- 
verty; to support himself, his wife, 
and the son still left them, in a style of 
apparent competence, till the arrange- 
ments of the theatre afforded him an 
opportunity for putting his talents to 
the test of a London audience. He 
had to endure the heartless sneers and 
the cautious impertinence of other act- 
ors, who, without one grain of his merit, 
had superfluity of assurance to support 
their pretensions to the notoriety they 
enjoyed ;—he had to contend with the 
captious objections of some members 
of the committee to his want of height, 
—the avowed doubts of others of his 
chance of success,—and the fears 
avowed by more of the certainty of his 
failure! Through this fiery ordeal he 
had little more than the consciousness 
of his own power, and the unshaken 
confidence of Mr. Whitbread in that 
power, to support him; and, goaded 
almost beyond endurance by the an- 
noyances to which he was thus sub- 
jected, he determined to put an end to 
all suspense, by insisting upon the per- 
formance of that part of the arrange- 
ment by which the choice of a charac- 
ter for his first appearance was guaran- 
teed to him. When, therefore, it was 
proposed to him in the committee- 
room, that he should at first try the 
pulse of the people in a second-rate 
character, he walked deliberately up 
to the table, and looking the chairman 
of the committee steadfastly in the face, 
replied, “* Aut Cesar, aut nullus!” His 
appearance in Shylock was immediately 
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decided upon ; and the necessary pre- 


= and announcements made. 
ut even in the brief interval that in- 
tervened, he was subject to every petty 
annoyance that professional jealousy 
or apprehension could devise. As he 
entered the green-room, or walked be- 
hind the scenes, the most invidious 
remarks reached his ears. ‘ Poor little 
man! who could possibly have engaged 
him !” would one exclaim. ‘ I wonder 
when the unfortunate little man goes 
back to the country ?” was the pleasant 
conjecture of a second. ‘ When will 
the managers be tired of trifling in this 
way with public feeling and public 
opinion?” asked a third. Exposed 
almost daily to such annoyances, and 
rendered nearly hopeless of success by 
the apparent apathy of the committee— 
his slender resources utterly exhausted, 
and his mind fearfully excited by the 
dread of the embarrassments in which 
a failure must involve him, whilst even 
partial success seemed to him little 
better than the destruction of his last 
hope—he had well nigh abandoned 
the undertaking altogether, and made 
up his mind to return back to the pro- 
vinces as the hour of trial approached ; 
had he not accidentally encountered an 
old friend, even on the morning pre- 
ceding his first appearance in Shylock, 
who succeeded in stimulating him to 
the decisive effort:—and decisive it 
was. The house, though not crowded, 
presented no “ beggarly account of 
empty boxes ;” but after greeting the 
new Shylock with such applause as is 
customary, the audience was painfully 
silent, until he uttered the words, “ [ 
will be assured,” &c., then!—as he 
himself expressed it—‘ Then, indeed, 
I felt, I knew, I had them with me !” 
From that moment to the close of the 
trial-scene, the applause that crowned 
his exertions was enthusiastic— it was 
tumultuous. He appeared as “ the 
very Jew that Shakespeare drew,” six 
times, with increased and still increas- 
ing fame, before his personification of 
Richard the Third set the seal upon his 
triumph. 

Having thus traced “ the early days 
of Edmund Kean,” from his boyhood, 
up to his triumphant entry upon the 
London boards, we should here con- 
clude our notice of this extraordinary 
man, did we not feel, that, as we have 
not screened his errors from public 
view, so are we the more bounden in 
justice to set forth some of the better 
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and brighter traits of his character. 
The esteem in which Byron held him 
is too well known to all the world to 
need our assertion at this moment. 
It was more than esteem for the merit 
of the actor; it was sincere regard for 
the man, whom he sought to attach to 
his own aristocratic “ set,”’ and to render 
more alive to the duties of the station 
which he now occupied in private so- 
ciety, as well as in his profession. With 
this view, Byron lost no opportunity of 
making Kean the intimate associate of 
his own circle of friends ofall ranks. On 
the return of Lord Kinnaird fromGreece, 
Kean was invited to meet his lordship 
and a party of noble and distinguished 
names. We have before alluded to 
the grateful attachment which the tra- 
gedian cherished for Incledon, and 
which sprung from the kindness the 
latter had invariably shewn him when 
he scarcely knew what it was to have 
a friend in the world. Now it un- 
luckily happened that the very day 
fixed upon for the dinner of Lord Kin- 
naird’s friends, was also the day that 
had many weeks before been set apart 
for a merry meeting of the friends of 
Charles Incledon, at Cribb’s tavern in 
Panton Street, Haymarket. Kean had, 
from the first, been pledged to his old 
friend to preside over the convivialities ; 
and when invited by Byron to join his 
* set,” he had pleaded a previous en- 
gagement ; but Byron, suspecting that 
he had only some tavern orgy in view, 
would accept of no excuse, and Kean 
sat down to the festive board with his 
noble friends. Greece, politics, and 
Parisian small-talk,had but few charms 
for him ; and soon after the removal of 
the cloth, Byron perceived that there 
was one chair empty. “ Where was 
Kean ?—was he ill ?/—was he gone ?— 
was he in the house?” All doubt 
was soon at an end, for the ser- 
vants announced that his carriage 
had remained in waiting for him 
from the time he entered the house, 
and immediately after dinner he had 
taken his departure. The noble bard 
felt this seeming slight so severely, that 
for some months afterwards he scarcely 
spoke to Kean; nor was it till he wit- 
nessed his extraordinary performance 
of Sir Giles Overreach that his resent- 
ment was appeased. As Kean was 
carried off the stage, he felt once more 
the pressure of Byron's friendly grasp, 
as the noble bard exclaimed, “ Great, 
great, by Jove! that was acting! But, 
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hang it! you should not have treated 
me so scurvily by running of from the 
Kinnairds to such a place as Cribb’s !” 
Kean then explained to the “ way- 
ward Childe” his early obligations to 
Incledon ; and Byron pardoned the 
offence for the kindly gratitude of the 
motive. On another occasion the stead- 
fastness and sincerity of his regard for 
his old friend were put to the test by 
the remonstrances of a noble lord, who 
had manifested the most generous de- 
sire to promote his interests. He re- 
ceived a note from the Earl of Essex 
requesting him to favour him with a 
call at his earliest convenience. On 
entering his lordship’s library, the earl 
prefaced the observations he felt bound 
to make as an admirer of so much ta- 
lent, and from the esteem in which he 
held Mr. Kean, by saying, that from 
the distinction which those talents had 
acquired for him, and his reception in 
the higher circles, he was sure he (Mr. 
Kean) must feel how anxious his lord- 
ship and all his friends were that he 
should maintain that position in society 
to which his own merits had raised him. 
“ But,” continued the earl, “I have 
just heard, with much concern, a cir- 
cumstance which would interfere with 
all our intentions and views in this re- 
spect; and I have sent for you, in the 
hope that you may enable me to give 
an immediate contradiction to the re- 
port, which is, that you have been seen 
walking in Bond Street arm in arm 
with Mr. Incledon. Now, although 
Mr. Incledon enjoyed considerable ce- 
lebrity as a vocalist, yet, as he never 
did belong to our ‘ set,’ and as his 
popularity is now quite passée, itisa 
duty which I conceive I owe to you, as 
well as to myself and our friends, to 
say, that your continued intimacy with 
him may militate against your own re- 
ception in the circles in which you have 
hitherto been a most welcome guest.” 
Kean’s reply was as prompt as it was 
ingenuous and manly —“ My Lord, 
Mr. Incledon was my friend, in the 
strictest sense of the word, when I had 
scarcely another friend in the world; 
and if I could now desert him in the 
decline of his popularity, or the fall of 
his fortune, I should little deserve the 
friendship of any man, and be quite 
unworthy of the favourable opinion 
your lordship has done me the honour 
to entertain of me.” And so saying, 
he rose from his seat, and bowiug to 
the noble earl, left the room. 
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Kean died at his house in Rich- 
mond on Wednesday, May 15, in the 
forty-sixth year of his age. His dra- 
matic career closed prematurely and 
unexpectedly, but a few weeks before, 
in the performance of his favourite 
Othello, at Covent Garden theatre, un- 
der circumstances as unprecedented in 
the history of the Drama as they were 
deeply interesting in themselves, and 
painfully affecting to all who witnessed 
the extraordinary scene. And here we 
must recur to the fact, that Kean’s ex- 
perience of the vicissitudes of fortune, 
and the caprice of public favour, to 
which even the actor most successful 
in the attainment of celebrity is ex- 
posed, had determined him to dis- 
countenante any desire on the part of 
his son, Charles Kean, to embrace that 
profession in which he himself had 
risen to such eminence. At an early 
age, therefore, the lad was placed at 
Eton, where he remained for three or 
four years; and then his anxiety to 
enter upon the world, and work out 
for himself a way to independence, in- 
duced his father to procure, through 
the interest of his friend, Lord Essex, 
an appointment for Charles as a cadet 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany. But when Kean imagined that 
every arrangement was completed, he 
found his son’s anxiety for the welfare 
of his mother was so great, and his 
apprehension so strong, lest, by any 
reverse of his father’s prospects, she 
might be exposed to misfortune or 
suffering during his absence from Eu- 
rope, that he had resolved, firmly and 
immovably, to remain in England, and 
seek for reputation and wealth on the 
stage. To this measure Kean was ren- 
dered still more repugnant by the un- 
gracious necessity thus forced upon 
him of returning to the Earl of Essex 
the appointment his lordship had ex- 
erted considerable interest to secure ; 
and it was not for some years, nor in- 
deed until, in consequence of some 
misunderstanding with the lessee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, he withdrew from 
that establishment, and hastily con- 
cluded an engagement with M. La- 
porte, that he ever became so far 
reconciled to his son’s adoption of the 
theatrical profession as to consent to 
appear in the same play, or even on 
the same boards with him. But La- 
porte, rightly estimating the attraction 
that the appearance of father and son, 
as the representatives of two such cha- 
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racters as Othello and Iago would 
prove, rendered that condition the sine 
qua non of the arrangement: They 
were accordingly announced; and a 
house crowded in every part justified 
the most sanguine anticipation of their 
success. The scene in which the Moor 
appeared, followed by “ mine ancient,” 
can never be forgotten by those who 
beheld it. The applause was tumul- 
tuous—the spirit of enthusiasm per- 
vaded all—and never, perhaps, were 
the generous sympathies of an audience 
more vividly displayed than at that 
moment. It may well be considered 
as an era in the annals of the stage; for 
we should vainly trace through those 
annals for a parallel to that scene. It 
was not merely the fact of father and 
son having attained to such excellence 
in the histrionic art as to be thus qua- 
lified to assume, in the same play, and 
on the same occasion, the two most 
difficult characters in the whole range 
of the tragic drama, unprecedented as 
that fact really is—it was not the mere 
novelty of a new Jago; but there stood 
Edmund Kean, the only Othello of the 
modern stage, no longer opposing the 
bent of his son’s genius, but sacrificing 
all his repugnance to that son’s adop- 
tion of a profession in which he saw so 
much even to embitter the very enjoy- 
ment of supremacy and success—and 
entering with him upon a trial of 
skill in that play in which so many a 
Iago had proved but “a foil ;” making 


—— ‘his skill like a star in the dark- 
est night, 
Stick fiery off indeed.” 


It was a spectacle never to be for- 
gotten, to see the great tragedian lead- 
ing forward that son—attesting, with a 
father’s pride, their perfect reconcilia- 
tion — enjoying the paternal triumph 
which his success at so early an age 
could not fail to excite in such a heart 
as Kean’s—presenting him to those 
from whose hands he had himself won 
the meed of high renown, as a worthy 
competitor for the garland of dramatic 
fame which they had conferred upon 
him, whenever the hand of Time 
should snatch it from his own brow. 
But if all hearts beat high with joy 
and exultation in that scene, what were 
the sensations with which, after the 
delivery of that passage in which Kean 
breathed, in tones of soul-subduing 
pathos, the anguish—the all but mor- 
tal agony of an “ o’ercharged heart,” 
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giving its last sigh of desolation and 
despair to the wreck of all its hopes, of 
all its happiness — the last “ farewell” 
to the hero’s ambition, to the soldier’s 
glory, to the husband’s cherished bliss, 
to the human weakness, the sympa- 


[June, 


In every circumstance attending the 
close of his career, there is matter of 
serious and of solemn reflection. The 
hand of “a special Providence” — that 
Providence which 


‘‘ doth shape our ends, 








thies, and the affections of the man — 
the mournful melody of his voice com- 
ing over the spirit like the desolate 
moaning of the blast that precedes the 
thunder-storm — he faltered forth the 
words * Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 
and sunk almost exhausted on the arm 
of his son! A sudden and a sadden- 
ing conviction smote every heart that 
the last effort of the tragedian was then 
made, and that the stage had lost its 
brightest ornament. Thus did we be- 
hold him, sinking powerless at the 
very goal of his ambition, and, like the 
Spartan, resigning to his son the torch 
he could no longer wave aloft in its 
splendour. 


Rough-hew them how we may”— 


was surely visible in the “ last act of 
all,” that devolved upon the son the 
melancholy but filial duty of bearing 
the exhausted father from the scene of 
his former triumphs, aad from the eyes 
of those whom he had so often moved 
to enthusiasm, to admiration, to won- 
der, to pity, and to tears—but who then 
looked their last upon their favourite tra- 
gedian. But an awful admonition was 
thus conveyed to the hearts of all, by 
the “small still voice” heard in that 
death-like silence, to remind them that 


“ Life’s little stage is a small eminence, 
Inch-high the grave above.” 





A WIND-UP FOR OUR SEVENTH VOLUME, LITERARY, POLITICAL, 
AND ANTI-PEELISH. 


Tuts is the final end and concluding consummation of our Seventh Volume. 
Greatly do we rejoice that we have brought our work triumphantly forward on 
its career up to the present period, even to the “ leafy month of June” of the 
thirty-third year of the nineteenth century, according to the vulgar computation. 
At first, it was most decidedly prophesied, by friend as well as by foe, that 
we had not the slightest chance of success; that we had too many rivals in the 
field longer established and most firmly rooted in public affection and esteem ; 
that the market was full; that we had not the ability to command public attention ; 
—with many other premonitory compliments of the same kind, which we suppose 
are usually supplied to those who are about to embark in any new transaction, 
literary or otherwise. We nevertheless held forward on the tenour of our course, 


** Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified,” 


like Abdiel in Milton; and though, like the poet himself, we at first found 
audience, no doubt fit, but few, the fewness has given way to multitude, and the 
fitness has in no degree diminished. We have deceived nobly the senate of our 
advisers, and we may boldly claim a pre-eminence in the periodical world for 
Fraser’s MacazineE quite unprecedented, when the duration of its existence 
is considered,— to say nothing of the many excellencies, far too numerous to be 
inserted in as many pages as we can afford to spare at this waning period of the 
month. 

We claim no merit in demolishing rivals, or humbling competitors—for we 
have none. We act on what used to be the old British principle, of “ live and 
let live ;” and do not desire in any degree to depreciate the merit of other 
persons who may be labouring in the same field as ourselves. We cheerfully 
admit that there are many clever fellows writing for other magazines beside our 
own, and only say, “ ctim tules sint, utinam nostri essent.” Nor do we quarrel 
with the management of brother concerns,—they have their own way of doing 
business, we have ours. Those which are sinking in sale, as the New Monthly, 
— struggling with all kind of difficulties, as the Metropolitun,—jealous at a 
successful intruder into what was once thought a peculiar preserve, as Blackwood, 
— they may grumble or look sulky,— we have no feelings arising from such 
sources to make us sour or bitter, and we therefore go on our path rejoicing. In 
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this humour we purpose to continue, perfectly satisfied with our own position, 
and, we think, able to bear with equanimity the appearance of any new candidate 
for public favour. We cannot say we are much afraid. 

We have, we flatter ourselves, done one literary good. We admit that 
Blackwood did the state some service by his demolition of the Cockneys ; but we 
claim superior merit to ourselves for our demolition of the Puffers. The Cock- 
neys were a small and rascally, though pestilent and fetid sect, and their 
influence could not be of any wide-spreading nature. But the Puffers had 
poisoned the whole blood of our literature, extending their infection over author, 
bookseller, reader, critic. All was either corruption or mystification, quackery 
or deceit. Three years ago it appeared to be so deeply rooted, and so decidedly 
triumphant, that any opposition to it seemed hopeless ; yet, like all systems of 
deception, it crumbled at a touch. Where are all the great authors, whose 
praises rang from the Literary Gazette to the New Monthly, and pervaded the 
country papers and periodicals in such flowing streams? All gone, and no 
memorial left. Who now would give a baubee fora bale of Bulwer, when we 
began our labours the topmost man of the province of Puff? Nobody. He is 
obliged to sneak into the market in a mask, and to suppress his name, in the 
hope that its absence may contribute to the sale of Godolphin. This is an 
alteration with a vengeance, for which the reading public ought to be infinitely 
obliged to us. A monument should be erected to the glory of the feat; and the 
materials are at hand, in the thirty thousand volumes of novels, sold, in conse- 
quence of our demolition of the system, at ninepence per volume,— being, except 
for the sake of the paper, eightpence-threefarthings too much. 

If such has been our literary, we have had no less reason to be pleased with 
our political career. We started in opposition, and we still find ourselves in 
opposition. We opposed the cabinet of the Duke of Wellington, we are now 
opposing the cabinet of Lord Grey. The Roman Catholic question made us the 
enemies of the duke; the revolutionary designs of the cabinet make us hostile to 
his successor. In this there is nothing inconsistent. We are church-and-state- 
men, and he who, from what motive soever, hurts either church or state, is so far 
forth our foe. In general, also, we profess the most profound disdain for the 
whole tribe of trading politicians,—the ingenious and accurate folders of official 
notes. Against them—and they are the regular Swiss of both parties —we have 
ever lifted our voices, and shall continue to lift them. It is to them, above all 
others, that the miserable policy of the last eighteen years is to be traced. To 
them, who had no principle, or pretension to principle, it was perfectly indifferent 
what was the line of conduct recommended by their chiefs. Easy is it to them 
to follow Wellington or Grey in any suit that they may wish to lead; or if the 
play is arbitrarily changed, to change with it. As long, therefore, as these men 
continue the regular army by which “ public business” is carried on, so long we 
cannot be thick-and-thin ministerialists, even if our own party should happen to 
come into office ; but when placemanship is combined with Whiggery, the compo- 
sition is so odious that nothing can be more disgusting. What is more horrid in 
the whole history of Nepotism than the proceedings of Lord Grey, with his fifteen 
relatives foisted on the public? And now this moment, we find that Ellice has 
not been a week appointed to the situation of secretary at war, before he confers 
a place upon his own son. Perhaps they are acting on the principle of the Forty 
Thieves, in poor Sherry’s song,— 

** So let’s be merry here, boys, 
And let’s be merry bere ; 
For who does know 
Where we may go 
To be merry another year !” 


Sir Morgan O’Doherty, in that rash and reckless manner in which he 
generally writes, said, in this Magazine, last month, that Lord Althorp would be 
floored by the malt-tax. Sir Morgan did not know the complexion of the House 
of Commons. Scared at their own act, they voted back on the Tuesday the tax 
they had repealed on the previous Friday ; and the ministers are on their legs 
again, keeping the assessed taxes also firm in their gripe, in spite of pledge and 
promise. But though they have the House of Commons in their hands more 
securely than the most servile house that ever ducked, they have lost something 
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else. They have lost the country. There is not a class of men out of the house 
that does not abhor them. We always said, that a reformed house would far less 
reflect the opinions of the people than that assembly of which Gatton and Old 
Sarum were the bywords ; and the first reformed parliament confirms our asser- 
tion. Sir Robert Heron’s motion is a plain confession of the fact. He moves, 
that the old custom of vacating the seat on the assumption of certain high minis- 
terial offices by members of Parliament shall be abolished ; and that the accept- 
ance of place is not a voidance of the seat. How plainly does this say, that no 
member of the government can dare to meet any constituency! What a craven 
confession of wholesale unpopularity! The fate of Hobhouse floats before the 
eyes of all the Whigs; his rejection, accompanied as it was by all the insults 
that contemptuous scorn could devise, has supplied a word to the language which 
before it wanted ; and to the end of the English tongue, a recreant apostate from 
his principles, who, after skulking for lucre behind a faction which it had been the 
labour of his life to denounce, is flung forth by his former constituency amid a 
cloud of cabbages as rotten as his politics, and a storm of the filthiest missiles of 
the street as polluted as his public career, will be said to be “ Hobhoused.” 
Gentlemen of Staffordshire, will you let your county be insulted by the return of 
Littleton? Nay! take even Sir Charles Wolseley, cracked as he is. 

If the unpopularity of ministers wanted a staggering blow, it has been 
supplied by the late affair in the Calthorpe grounds. Nothing could exceed 
the cowardice and cruelty of their arrangements to get rid of a paltry rabble, 
which a beadle could have dispersed; and the police—we denounced them 
from the first— unpopular before, are now trebly hateful. The bakers of Cromer 
Street have pronounced a verdict against the ministers, and to them that verdict 
is of vital moment. To us, we own, it is nothing. Had it been given in Tory 
times, we should have despised the seventeen fellows who returned it with the 
extremity of scorn, and proceeded as if nothing of the kind had occurred. 
Small, indeed, in our eyes would have been the importance of Mr. Samuel Stockton, 
doughkneader, and something else in commendam. But to the Whigs—to them 
who were carried into office by the voice of the town rabble —is not this verdict 
a sound of mortal woe? The mob of London is against them—the ten-poundery 
of London (thanks to the assessed taxes) are against them—the Birmingham 
Unions are against them— the rascal rabblement of Dublin, stirred by O’Connell, 
are against them ;——and where but in these quarters had they any support? 
The clergy? the universities? the West India interest? the colonists? the 
East India people? the mercantile interest? (ask those concerned in the Bank, 
in Dutch trade, in shipping in general)—the factory children, consigned 
by Lord Althorp to another year of soul-destroying and life-quenching labour ? 
No, no, no—-look where you like, a cry of hatred or contempt against the Whigs 
sings in the gale. As the Duke fell before the braying of Sir John Key, so shall 
Lord Grey fall beneath the jaw of Stockton the baker. The parental earl will be 
felled by the same weapon as that with which Samson smote the Philistines in the 
field of Ramath- Lehi. 

And then, who follows? We know not. But one thing we know, that the 
Tory party, or the Whig party, or any party, will be ruined by the contact of one 
man — of the man who has betrayed and deceived every body — of the man who 
at this moment is meditating some new stroke of political treachery—of the man 
whose whole career has been a career of duplicity and deceit—of the man whose 
only talent is cunning, and a knowledge of the paltry common-places that will 
sway a paltry assembly. 

Who is he? 

PEEL! 


* 


—— Cuncti se scire fatentur, 
SED DICERE MUSSANT. 
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